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Foreword 


This is a research study in every' sense of the phrase. Neither time nor 
expense has been spared to make it as x'alid in method as such a study 
can be, and the conclusions are stated with careful accuracy. 

Consequently the volume will be disappointing to those who seek a 
quick, superficial ansner to one of the most difficult and complicated 
questions in education: ^\^lat makes a good teacher? That disappobt- 
ment merely emphasizes the rigorous scholarship of Dr. Ryans and his 
associates 

The American Council on Education is grateful to The Grant Founda* 
tion for the financial support which made possible both the long and 
painstaking investigation and the publication of the report We consider 
this book a major contribution to educational research. 

Authcr S. Adams, President 
American Council on Education 



AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Arthur S. Adams, President 

The American Council on Education is a council of national associa- 
tions; organizations having related interests; approved universities, col- 
leges, teachers colleges, junior colleges, technological schools, and se- 
lected private secondary schools; state departments of education; city 
school systems and private school systems; selected educational depart- 
ments of business and industrial companies; voluntary associations of 
higher education in the states; and large public libraries. It is a center 
of cooperation and coordination whose inBuence has been apparent in 
the shaping of American educational policies and the formation of edu- 
cational practices during the past forty-two years. 



Prefatory Note 


Association with Dr Ryans before as TveU as after the inception and 
completion of this massive study of teacher characteristics makes it a 
pleasant privilege to have this opportunity of recording my admira 
tion for a study carried out m a rigorously scientific method and reported 
in a manner that may well be called a model of strict adherence to the 
facts and relations revealed by careful analysis of experimental data 

Despite the great progress that has been made in the measurement of 
human traits during the past half century, the appraisal of personal 
qualities has proved to be an elusive quarry Good teachers, no less than 
successful persons m other professions, have alw aj s been more readily 
recognized than objecti\ely described 

Through the efforts of Dr Ryans, his colleagues, and his sponsors, 
and with the cooperation of numerous school administrators and teach 
ers throughout the nation, an impressive amount of talent and skill has 
been brought to bear on this problem of defining and appraising the 
characteristics of good teachers A judicious combination of refined ob 
scrvational techniques, statistical analysis, and standardized testing 
procedures has yielded findings that are likely to be highly significant 
for the teaching profession 

Dr Ryans’ proclivity for scientific methodology and for cautious in 
terpretation of research findings has led him to prepare this report as a 
scholarly document He has carefully refrained from going beyond his 
data or making unwarranted generalizations from his results Other re 
search workers in this field will doubtless appreciate his thorough yet 
prudent, logging of the course of the Teacher Characteristics Study 

Those who arc looking for a quick and easy method for selecting 
youngsters who wll make good teachers, or who want a simple dcMCC 
for screening teachers at the point of employment or promotions will 
not find the answer to their quest in this report For, as the author 
vigorously stresses, the qualities of good teachers are not absolutes they 
arc, instead, interacting traits that vary m their merits, depending upon 
educational philosophy, pupil characteristics, course level and content, 
and other factors 

Dr Ryans has succeeded, however, in uicnlifymg certain types of 
teacher traits that arc significantly related to teacher success in a wide 
v’aricty of situations, and he has developed pencil and paper in\ cntories 
for experimental use m oppraising these traits He has pa\ ed the way for 
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further validation studies that may well lead to improved selection, 
training and evaluative procedures for personnel m the teaching pro 
fession 

It IS to be hoped that in subsequent publications the results of this 
study will be interpreted for the school administrator and others who 
work with teacher personnel but who are not research specialists Mail 
mum. benefits will be derived from the stu ly if the findings are imple 
mented by further research and appbcations at the local level 
Dr Ryans and his colleagues are to be congratulated for having taken 
on a difficult assignment and havmg carried it through to a stage of 
promising fruition 

Ben D Wood 

November 10, 1959 
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I. The Investigation of Teacher 
Characteristics 

"A TEACHER AEEECTS eternity; he can never tell where his influence 
stops.” So observed the historian-philosopher, Henry Adams. 

For many teachers this is earnestly to be hoped; with regard to others 
it is a despairing thought. It seems reasonable to assume that good 
teachers — those who are skillful in developing understanding of the 
world in which man lives, insightful with respect to the ways and means 
of stimulating Intellectual appetites, and capable of patience, under- 
standing, and sincere feelings for others — may pave the way for an en- 
lightened and productive society. Poor teaching, contrariwise, would 
seem to be a significant contributor of its unfortunate share to the per- 
petuation of ignorance, misunderstanding, and Intellectual and cultural 
stagnation. 

Both the lay public and professional educators generally agree that 
the "goodness” of an education program is determined to a large extent 
by the teaching. The identification of qualified and able teaching per- 
sonnel, therefore, constitutes one of the most important of all educa- 
tional concerns. Obtaining capable teachers is an intrinsic interest and 
obligation of education. If competent teachers can be obtained, the like- 
lihood of attaining desirable educational outcomes is substantial. On 
the other hand, although schools may have excellent material resources 
in the form of equipment, buildings, and textbooks, and although cur- 
ricula may be appropriately adapted to community requirements, if the 
teachers are misfits or are indifferent to their responsibilities, the whole 
program is likely to be ineffective and largely wasted. 

The focal importance of the teacher is not new to educational think- 
ing. But in spite of the recognition and Up service accorded good teach- 
ing, relatively little reliable information is available regarding its nature 
and the teacher characteristics which contribute to it. A number of con- 
ditions share responsibility for this rituatlon, not the least of which is 
the lack of any clear understanding of the %'arious patterns of behavior 
that characterize teachers in general. It seems probable that, without 
losing sight of the important need for developing means of recognizing 
good teachers, the attention of research might first more properly (and 
more profitably) be directed toward the identification and estimation 
of some of the major patterns of teacher characteristics underlying 
1 



2 CHARACTERISTICS OR TEACHERS 

tcachti btha-vior This essentiaUy reprcstnts the point of view ot the 
research undertaken by the Teacher Characteristics Study as reported 
m this volume 


Teacher Efftctwencss— An Ambiguous Concept 

; “What constitutes effective teaching?" and "What are the distin- 
guishing characteristics q{ competent teachers?” are provocative and 
recurring questions Unlorlunately, no universally acceptable definitive 
answers can be given to these complex queries 
True, It may be said that teaching is effective to the extent that the 
teacher acts in ways that are favorable to the development of basic 
SikiUs, understanding, work habits, desirable attitudes, value judgments, 
and adequate personal adjustment of the pupil But even such an opera 
tional appearing definition really is very general and abstract and is not 
easily translatable into terms relating to specific teacher behaviors 
Embarrassing as it may be for professional educators to recognize, 
relatively little progress has been made in supplementing this definition 
with the details that are necessary for describing competent teaching 
or the characteristics of effective teachers for a specific situation or cul 
tural setting 

Undoubtedly there have been both good and poor teachers since the 
beginnings of man’s social life Some of the really notable teachers have 
been memorialized by history, and the number of competent teachers m 
the schools today probably is sizable But, since usually very little is 
known about such teachers or what makes them effective, professional 
education has not been able to take advantage of an understanding of 
theic characteristics and modes of performance to the end of improving 
teacher training and teacher selection procedures 

Granted, most educators and most parents do have some idea of what 
constitutes effective teaching These conceptualizations, however, 
usually are vague and far removed from specific observable behaviors of 
teachers Frequently the ideas are highly individualized, with very little 
agreement existing among different persons, even with regard to such 
hazy abstractions One is reminded of the old familiar fable of the blind 
men who perceived an elephant m widely varying manners depending 
on the part of the elephant s body that each one touched 
Educators seem to be similarly in disagreement with respect to the 
specific contributors to effective teachmg Those associated with Iicens 
mg groups (e g , state departments of education) believe good teaching 
to be a result of the teacher’s training m certain college or university 
courses Some believe it to be a matter of the teacher’s "dynamic per 
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sonality,” which is diversely defined And some are convinced it is re- 
vealed in the disciphne the teacher is able to maintain m the classroom 

Disagreement and ambiguity with respect to the description of 
teacher effectiveness are to be expected, and cannot be entirely avoided, 
because competent teaching undoubtedly is a relati\e matter A per 
son’s concept of a "good” teacher depends, first, on his acculturation, 
his past experience, and the value attitudes he has come to accept, and, 
second, on the aspect of teaching which may be foremost in his consid 
eration at any given time Pupil F, therefore, may differ widely from 
Pupil G in his assessment of the essential attributes of an effective 
teacher If Pupil F is relatively bright, academically mmded, well 
adjusted, and independent, he may value most the teacher who is 
serious, rigorously academic, and perhaps even relatively impersonal 
If Pupil G, on the other hand, is more sensitive and requires considerable 
succor, he may find the teacher just described not at all to his liking 
and literally "impossible ” In the mind of Pupil G, the better teacher 
may very well be one who is somewhat less exacting from an academic 
standpoint but who is characteristically sympathetic, understanding, 
and the like 

Similarly, Principal X and Principal V, or Parent M and Parent N, 
or College Professor Q and College Professor R may consider quite dif 
ferent attributes m conceptualizing the competent teacher 

Answers to the question, "What is an effective teacher like’” also 
may vary to a degree with the particular kind of teacher one chooses 
to consider One might hypothesize that, even if it were possible to 
agree upon a generalized definition of effective teaching which would be 
acceptable to a number of different cultures, and if our thinking might 
be objectified to the point where effective teaching could be described 
on a factual basis, "good” teachers of different grades and different sub 
ject matters still might vary considerably in personal and social char 
sctsrisiKS znd jjo varmus domains of rJassroom behavjor The >JationaJ 
Teacher Examinations results of teachers of different grades and subject 
matters, for example, consistently have shown dissimilar profiles with 
respect to amount of knowledge of various areas of professional cduca 
tional information, levels of certain mental abilities and basic language 
skills, and the degree of understanding of general cultural materials 
Similarl) , data assembled b> the Teacher Chanctcnstics Study suggest 
that the combination of persona! and soaa! characteristics is not identi 
cal for clemcntarj and secondary school teachers and, furthermore, 
that in the secondary school the pattern of characteristics is not the 
same for teachers of different subject matter The interests, attitudes, 
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andviewpomls of tMcher» apptar to vary with ‘I-' ’ 

The concept of competent teaching must, therefore, be considered to 
be relative to at least two major sets of conditions ( 1 ) the ^lal or 
cultural group in which the teacher operates, involving social values 
which frequently differ from person to person, community to com 
munity, culture to culture, and time to time, and ( 2 ) the grade eve 
and subject matter taught 

It IS not surpnsmg, then, to note the difiicuUics that have confronted 
those seehing to establish crtlma o! leaching eflecti\ eness, the dearth of 
testable hypotheses produced m such research as has been undertaken, 
and the general lack of understanding of the problem of the character 
jstics of effective teachers One very important reason wh> effective or 
ineffective teachers cannot be described ^ith any assurance is the wide 
variation that exists m tasks performed by teachers and in value con 
cepls of what constitutes desirable teaching objecti%c 5 


Lack of Undersiandins of Teacher Characlensitcs 
Still another condition contributes to the existing confusion m the 
understanding and description of teacher competence The validity of 
various assumptions and opinions regarding teaching cannot be readily 
studied because there is so little understanding, and no adequate dc 
saiptions or measures of the general classes of behaviors and personal 
and social qualities which characterize teachers Adequate descriptions 
oi major teacher characteristics, which might provide a basis for study- 
ing the relationships of teacher behavior to the varying objectives of 
teaching and concepts ol teaching competence, ha^ c not been developed 
Unfortunate as this situation is, it really 15 understandable, for teach 
mg IS complex and many sided, demanding a variety of human traits 
and abihties In general, these may be grouped into two major cate 
gones ( 1 ) those involving the teacher’s mental abilities and skills, his 
understanding of psychological and educational principles, and his 
knowledge of general and special subject matter to be taught, and 
( 2 ) those qualities stemming from the teacher’s personality, his inter 
ests, attitudes, and beliefs, his behavior m working relationships with 
pupils and other individuals, and the like 
The intellectual characteristics of teachers can be measured with a 
considerable degree 0! success However, relatively httle information 
IS available about the second group of characteristics— those commonly 
classihed in the composite as the ‘ personality” of the teacher Reliable 
and valid methods fer identifying and measuring behavior variables m 
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In this connection, it may be noted that the personal and social char 
actenstics of teachers have sometimes been regarded as educational 
intangibles, not amenable to objective study The results of attempts to 
measure interests and personality and behavioral traits in other occu 
pational and professional fields however, suggest the feasibility of such 
an approach in the teaching area 

It does not seem unreasonable to hypothesize that (I) teachers may 
be described m terms of their observable behaviors and self expressed 
opinions, viewpoints, and typical responses m defined situations, and 
(2) devices utilizing correlates of behavioral dimensions may be devel 
oped for the prediction of such characteristics 
Perhaps the first step toward a belter understanding of problems re 
lating to teacher compi,tency may be the intensive and extensive study 
of teacher characteristics If certain patterns of teacher behavior and 
characteristics could be mapped out, it should be possible to ascertain 
the extent of relation between such patterns and specified criteria de 
duced from whatever definition or concept of teacher effectiveness one 
might choose It should also be possible to judge how well specified pat 
terns of teacher characteristics conform with a selected set of educa 
tional objectives In addition, it should not be too difficult to identify 
teachers who demonstrate these characteristics to a considerable degree 
Certainly teachers who were found to rank high — say, m the top 20 per 
cent— on a number of sets of teacher characteristics generally agreed to 
be important in a particular culture could be regarded as being effective 
teachers It should also be possible to study the relation of such patterns 
to various conditions of teaching, teacher training, home background 
and the like* 

The Teacher Cheractensiics Study 
It IS with problems relating to the description of teacher charactens 
tics that the research reported in this volume was primarily concerned 
In much of the research of the Teacher Characteristics Study, consid 
oration of the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of particular behaviors of 
teachers was intentionally set aside Instead, attention was focused on 
the study of possible teacher behavior dimensions these dimensions 
being conceptualized as generalizations which define teacher behavior 
variables in terms of clusters of relatively homogeneous behaviors 
Implied m this approach was the assumption that a teacher may be 

' Such malten tf Ibc dmenation of entnu ud tbtir c«(n{xments the devtloonwst of 
enttnon mcuum tnd ihe «iic()u»cy of Ttnoui cnfvnon tnwum in (he ttodjr texcher 
beluvtor »tll be muidrm) ia chip 2 
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described m terms of a position on each of a number of specified be 
havior dimensions, such descriptions relatmg to observable behavior 
and being of an essentially factual nature rather than involving value 
judgments (judgments of relative effectiveness) 

In keeping with this approach, an effort was made to describe a 


teacher as objectively as possible with regard to various dimensions of 
teacher behavior without directly attempting to make value judgments 
of the merits or deficiencies of that behavior Thus, a teacher who en- 
tered freely into pupil activities, who exchanged ideas with pupils, who 
encouraged pupil decision, and who tended to “put pupUs on their own” 
might be described by a position near the “democratic" pole of an 
“autocratic democratic” dimension But, m so describing the teacher, 
no judgment of effectiveness or ineffectiveness of autocratic or demo 
cratic teaching need be implied 

This project of the American Council on Education and The Grant 
Foundation, the Teacher Charactenstics Study, represents one of the 
most Ktensiye restarch programs that has been directed at the objec 

croaiS aP 
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ported m chapter 6, principals’ norrunations of outstandingly superior 
and outstandingly poor teachers were obtained, and certain compari 
sons were made of the teachers so identified Still another phase of the 
research involved premeasurement and postmeasurement of the third 
and fourth grade pupils of a number of teachers and a study of the rela 
tion between observed teacher behaviors and changes that took place in 
the pupils 

BACKGROUND OF THE TEACHER CHARACTERISHCS STUOr 

The Teacher Characteristics Study was, m part, an outgrowth of cer 
tain aspects of the interests and research of the staff of another American 
Council on Education project, the National Teacher Examinations * In 
1939 the Council s National Committee on Teacher Exammations was 
appointed and a staff was assigned the tasl of making available to 
school systems and colleges an examining service which would provide 
for the comparable measurement of certain abilities and knowledges of 
prospective teachers 

The whole problem of teachvr competency was considered at length 
in planning that project In the light of the experience of the Council s 
Cooperative Test Service* and the demand for measures of achievement 
and cultural knowledge to be employed for selection purposes in large 
city school systems the development of a battery of tests to measure 
the intellectual backgrounds and professional knowledge of teachers 
seemed feasible and appropriate During early discussions, attention 
also was given to the personal and social characteristics of teachers, but 
the relative absence of reliable research relating to the understanding of 
teacher personality suggested the need for caution in extending activi 
ties of the Committee on Teacher Exammations in that direction As 
a result, activities in connection with the National Teacher Examma 
tions were channeled toward the provision of aptitude tests relating to 
nonverbal and verbal abilities, tests measuring information m four dif 
ferent professional education areas achievement tests concerned with 
basic English skills and general cultural knowledge, and tests of subject 
matter to be taught 

It was a hope of the author and certain other members of the staff of 
the National Teacher Examinations project that once the program was 

* The N*Uoii»l Teacher Ez&mintlton* project wm opmled from 19J9 to 1W8 by the Amerl 

CM Counc i on Education The project was to the Educational Test ng Service in 

19tS and U subsequently has been conducted by that or[Mi£iUon 

• The Cooperative Test Service was established In 19J0 and was operated untl 1918 by the 
AmeHeaa Counal on Education when It wa* meryed with the Educatwnal Testiox Service 
The National Teacher EaamlnitioM proyran waa developed in 1939 as m outyrowlh of the 
Cooperative Test Service s activit es 
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un^cr w»y, ittentHm irnghl be deleted to rtvarch In the arras of p-t 
sonal and social characteristics of teachers Iloircier, because of the 
lad of financial means to conduct research and also because of the slabl 
liaation of the purposes of the National Teacher Fiaminatlons program 
and Its concentration upon the intellectual badground and professional 
knowledge of teachers, such coordmatc goals were not realieed Further 
more during the war years, 19)2-15, the lack of personnel offered still 
another obstacle to research in the area of teacher behasiors 
Following the war, during 1946 and 1947, diseusalons of the problem 
Tin nnd preliminary studies were conducted in connection 

with the Teacher Examinations program to determine the feasibility of 

Smm, rt '>■' Council on Education's 
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staff of observers. In addition, a number of unlisted persons were em- 
ployed by the Study as test administrators or as assistants in minor 
projects. 


OBJECTIVES 

As has been indicated, a major drawback to the improvement of 
teaching has been the lack of understanding of teacher characteristics 
and of ways of estimating them. It was this need for research on the 
personality patterns of teachers that motivated the planning of the 
Study. More specifically, the needs that prompted the research were: 

1. The need for the accumulation of evidence permitting extension 
of understanding of the personal, social, and intellectual attributes 
of persons who teach in the schools, and perhaps contributing to 
the development of teacher behavior theory and to the improve- 
ment of teacher education. 

2. The need for procedures for appraising certain characteristics of 
prospective teachers before or during preservice training and at 
the time of employment by school systems to help improve teacher 
selection and assignment. 

The major objectives of the Study, growing out of these needs, may 
be described as follows: 

Objective I: The ulentificaiion and analysis of some of the pailems of 
classroom behavior, aUUudes, viewpoints, and inielleclual and emotional 
qualities which may characterize teachers. — With the intention of improv- 
ing understanding of the personal-social behavior of teachers, answers 
to such questions as the following were sought: Do overt teacher be- 
haviors and teachers’ reports of their preferences, viewpoints, and 
activities fall into discernible patterns? If so, what is the nature of such 
patterns? 

Objective II: The development oj paper-and-pencil instruments suitable 
for the estimation oJ certain fattems of classroom behavior and personal 
qualities of teachers. — Assuming that characteristic patterns of teacher 
behavior and personality might be identifiable, a second intention of 
the Study was to develop self-report materials which might aid in pre- 
dicting such patterns. 

In the development of psychometric instruments for the prediction 
of teacher behavior, it was assumed that such behasnors arc determined, 
in part, by substrata of related attiludinal response “sets" (social, 
intellectual, emotional, etc.) to numerous specific situations, which 
become staWe and integrated over the life period of the individual and 
which predispose him to behave io a relatively reliable and predictable 
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manner The further assumption was made that it is possible to detect 
these underlying predispositions through the use of paper and pencd 
instruments which permit the expression of preferences, beliefs, and 
typical behaviors 

OS;crtire m Th ccmpmion cj charccUnsUcs cf vancus [rcuf! oj 
Z Oi-inotinstics Study wak the 

vaZn3 of teachers classified according to 

various individual and situational factors such as age, experience Lx 
size of school, and cultural climate of the community 

ated^rboth'md'I ‘d"' f “a" '^“'•“■ttics might be assocl 
o n oonditions That is patterns 

mdivifua,tLts\“nrof '0^:^“”“'°”%°' 

sultants of experiences of * fA-v . and (*) either re- 

soaal situations or rom u * certain kinds of educational and 
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In the third phase, a number of specially developed instruments pre- 
pared by the staff of the Teacher Characteristics Study, as well as sev- 
eral existing personality schedules and inventories, were administered to 
teachers who previously had been observed. An effort was made to dis- 
cover among the responses of teachers (c) correlates capable of predict- 
ing the major factors of teacher classroom behavior and (i) predictors 
of such traits of teachers as their attitudes toward pupils and others, 
their “traditional” w. “permissive” educational viewpoints, their verbal 
ability, and their emotional adjustment. 

After the first three steps had been completed, it was possible in the 
fourth phase fo survey teachers throughout the United States and to 
make comparisons of teachers who were classified in many different 
ways with respect to some ten characteristics. 

USE OF THE RESULTS OP THE TEACHER CHARAOERISTICS STUDY 

The Teacher Characteristics Study was conducted with two possible 
uses of the results in mind: first, by school systems as an aid in identi- 
fying teachers who, at the time of selection for employment or perhaps 
in connection with promotion, have characteristics similar to those 
deemed important and desirable by the particular school system and 
the culture it represents; and, second, by teacher education institutions 
as an aid to a better understanding of teacher characteristics and associ- 
ated conditions, which would contribute to impro\’ed procedures for 
selecting teacher candidates and to the improvement of professional 
courses and curricula. 

In the application of the results and conclusions reported in the fol- 
lowing chapters, it is important to realize that one is dealing with induc- 
tive inferences from empirical data and, therefore, that: first, generali- 
zations are appropriate only when made to populations which are 
essentially similar to the populations employed in the Study,* second, 
all conclusions necessarily are approximate rather than exact (as are 
all inferences based on empirical data, which, by their very nature, arc 
characterized by some degree of unreliability) and are probability esti- 
mates rather than statements of certainties; and, third, as is true of all 
predictions of human behavior, greater confidence can be placed In the 
conclusions when they are applied to groups of teachers than when they 
are applied to individual cases. 

Similar limitations, of course, apply generally to inductive inferences 
and particularly to inferences relating to human behavior, but they are 
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so frequently overlooked in practice that frequent repetition is war- 
ranted. Lest the reader allow such a statement of restrictions to induce 
an unduly pessimistic attitude toward the identification and estimation 
of teacher characteristics, it must be recalled that a preoedure need not 
be evaluated in terms of nhetber perfection is achieved. If it represents 
an improvement over other procedures, it is of some value. It is the 
writer's belief that the activities of the Study have extended substan- 
tially the understanding of teacher behavior, and that both school sys- 
tems and teacher education institutions may find the results to be of 
considerable value in carrying out their responsibilities. 



2. Theoretical Frameworlc and Some 
Persistent Problems 

Altbovgu TEAcnzR behavior is a focal concern of teacher education 
institutions and school systems and also of the society at large that de- 
pends principally upon teachers for the propagation of accumulated 
knowledge and cultural values, relatively little is known about teacher 
characteristics, the behavior patterns these characteristics form, the 
description and measurement of such behavior patterns, or their genesis 
and cultivation 

Furthermore, most of what ts known about teacher characteristics 
has been accumulated in a haphazard fashion with relatively little 
attention to the organization or systematization of facts about teacher 
behavior or to the assumptions and definitions upon which a study of 
teacher behavior may be based 

AdvanUscs of a Theoreiieal Framework 
Strong arguments have been presented by social and behavioral scien 
tists to show that theoretical formulations m an area of Lnoi^Iedge ha>e 
considerable utility, and that systematic theories and theoretical models 
are highly desirable, particularly for research guidance, if maximum 
productivity and progress are to be attained Proponents of this \ lew 
point point out that advanced understanding and usable knowledge 
frequently have increased markedly as the study of problems in an 
area has progressed from exploratory, “catch as catch can in^estiga 
tions to selects e observation guided by hypotheses deri\ ed from S3 stem 
atic theory and employing empirical tests to determine the place if 
any, of such hypotheses in the basis theory 
Essentially, this procedure represents a rapprochement between for 
mal (deductive) logic and modern science with its demands for the in 
elusion of pragmatic considerations (empirical evidence) in judging 
the admissibility of conclusions to a body of knoisledge Such axio- 
matic, or h>T 50 tbctico deductive theory has been popular during recent 
years 

Another sort of ‘theorizing’ (which some supporters vould cm 
phatically deny to be theorizing) attempts to be rigorously mductiic 
and culminates in an organized bod3 of facts or cmpincall) denied 
conclusions This kind of theory emp!o3s operational definitions ex 
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tensively and seeks to hmrt itself to reasoning which proceeds from the 
observed characteristics of sample data to generalizations applicable to 
larger homogeneous classes of phenomena Conclusions are admissible 
to such a theory if they (1) are based on fair (representative) samples, 
(2) satisfy pragmatic aiteria, and (3) fit into a pattern with other em- 
pirically obtained data in the same area Hyjjotheses may be derived 
from the resulting pattern of accumulated facts, and to this extent the 
approach is also deductive Inductively generated theories, or systemi- 
zations, purport to be descriptions only and to make no pretense of 
explanation 

Educational researchers and practitioners seem to have found httle 
need for either kind of theory development m approaching the problem 
of teacher behavior A recent statement attributes the lack of produc- 
tive research on teacher effectiveness, in part, to neglect of theory 

The present condition of research on teacher effectiveness bolds little 

andhenceaddhttt.totheu„derstandmg„,’thrtlaS“g;;«^^^^^ 

Some Charade, islics of Theories 
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propositions), which m turn defeVend To , 1 , or general 

science) may be tested to deterlnn^ v' Pragmatic character of 
systerairation plunges at once into ote ' ''“‘■ddy Inductive 

and cross classification of tacts > on classification 

‘csting of sporadic hypotheses,- orie ” ^ I”' “P'™-ol 

‘ A fict miy be considered t b. ^ SCSulting Specific dc- 
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scnptions of properties and of functional relationships lead, with con 
finning replications, to generalizations in the form of inductive prin 
ciples and laws, which then may be systematized and organized into a 
coherent body of knowledge The ultimate goal of theory, either axio 
matic or operationist, is the prediction of phenomena from their ante 
cedents 

The assumptions of any theory are simply judgments or propositions 
which are accepted or taken for granted Thus, depending on the kind 
of theorizing we are attempting, the assumptions may be based on 
propositions held to be axiomatic, or, they may be propositions deduc 
tively derived from either axiomatic or empirically confirmed premises, 
or, they may be based directly on previously admitted empirical evidence 
(evidence accepted as valid, or admissible, because it already has passed 
tests which satisfy experts m the area), or, again, the assumptions 
may even be concepts or propositions that are not capable of immediate 
confirmation in any manner, but are accepted because they are neces 
sary for the investigation of phenomena in the area of the theory 

Hypotheses, m the case of hypothetico deductive theory, are deriv 
able from the assumptions or basic propositions that grow out of the 
questions, problems, or needs suggested by the basic assumptions of 
the theory In inducti\ely oriented theory, hypotheses are cued by 
experience, which arises from sources such as previous observation ^ 
empirically obtained evidence In cither case hypotheses are essentially 
creations of their ongmators' imagination — educated guesses that sug 
gest specific answers to specific questions 

Steps Toward a Theory of Teacher Behavior 

What progress can be made toward a theory of teacher behavior’ 
What might be some of the assumptions and definitions’ Those to be 
suggested in this chapter do not constitute a complete in\enlor> of all 
assumptions required for a theory of teacher behavior Nor is any par 
ticular claim made at this point for theoretical rigor But if m the area 
of teacher behavior there are advantages in resolving and systematizing 
our thinking a starting point is necessary regardless of how tentative 
It may be Trial and error, criticism, and research should provide the 
necessary clarification, revision, and extension v-hich will lead to a 
more generally acceptable theory of teacher behavior 

It IS suggested that for our purposes teacher behanor may he defined 
simply os the behattor, or acttnltes, of persons as they go about doing tchai 
ever ts required of teachers, particularly those ocltrilies vhich ore concerned 
ifith the guidance or direction of the learning of others 
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There are at least two important postulates implied by this straight 
forward operational definition 

Poslulale A Teacher hehamor ts social behavior — One implication of 
the definition stated above is that teacher behavior is social behavior, 
that, in addition to the teacher, there must be learners, or pupils, who 
are in communication with the teacher and with each other, and who 
presumably are mfluenccd by the behavior of the teacher It also should 
be noted that the relation between teacher behavior and pupil be 
hawor may be of a reciprocal nature not only do teachers affect pupil 
behavior, but pupils may influence teacher behavior as well This raises 
a whole series of questions— questions that researchers have had rela 
lively little success in answering-relative to what aspects of teacher 
behavior actually do influence the behaviors of learners and how they 
operate to produce their effects 
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a function of certain environmental influences and the learned and un- 
learned characteristics of the individual teacher 

Figure 1 suggests a verbal mode] reminiscent of Cattell's ''source” 
and “surface” trait description of human personality It starts at the 
bottom with the most general features of (c) the individual teacher and 
(6) the social situation or environment in which we function, and pro- 
ceeds through different levels of generality— from speciflc conditions (at 
the bottom of the figure) to the unique behavior of a teacher m a par- 
ticular situation (at the top of the figure) It is important to take mto 
account at each level, and m relation to preceding levels, both (c) the 
conditions and charactenstics of the teacher and (b) those of the situa 
iion, and also the wleractton and interdependence of teacher character 
istics and situational conditions 

Just how these various situational and organismic conditions mteract 
and what takes place m the teacher's nervous system as they interact 
(how, as some theorists would put it, the energy input-output transfer 
takes place) certainly is not known, and we are completely incapable of 
descnbing the process except in terms of inferences based upon observ 
able’ inputs and observable responses of the teacher The fact that little 
is known about such processes does not mean that persons interested m 
behavior theory have not been actively concerned with the problem 
Certain groups of theorists have been both active and ingenious One 
such group, which is interested m speculating upon the generahty of 
behavior theory — whether the systems involved are atoms, viruses, 
cells, individual persons, society, solar systems, or what not — views the 
organism, or the teacher in our case, as an “open system” (a bounded 
region m space tune), with negative feedback which distnbutes informa 
tion to subsystems to keep them m orderly balance Miller f/^J has de 
scribed m some detail the intriguing explorations of the “general sys- 
tems theory” group, with its behavior model homologous to electronic 
systems, and has offered a number of presumably testable theorems or 
propositions 

Other theorists have been particularly concerned with how indi 
viduals m a social environment mteract and condition one another’s 
behavior, not only m an immediate situation but also in future situa 
tions, as a result of the integration of response produced stimuli into 
the total stimulus pattern Scars has suggested, for example, a 
necessary expansion of the basic monadic unit of behavior, which van 
ous Icammg theoncs have emplojcd, into a d> adic one which desenbes 
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the combmed actions of two or more individuals Hie proposition that 
a dyadic unit is essential if the relationships between people are to be 
taken into account in theory should impress the teacher beha\ior 
theorist as being entirely reasonable 

The dyadic approach stnkes at the heart of the teacher pupil rela 
tionship problem The models which follow, (Figures 2 and 3) con 
ceptualize teacher behavior first in terms of the monadic, and then the 
dyadic, behavior sequence Alpha may be presumed to be the teacher, 
and Beta the pupil 

It is proposed, then, that the basic assumption of teacher behavior 
theory (that teacher behavior is a function of mteraction of (o) situa- 
tional factors, mcludmg the teacher's pupils, and (5) characteristics of 
the teacher) may be summanaed by equations and symbolic expressions 
of the same sort employed fay learning and personality theorists and by 
Sears-type models (One kind of equation which was intended to general 
ize teacher behavior was presented in one of the writer’s earlier reports 
of the Teacher Charactenstics Study and appeared in the Journal of 
Edueattonal Psychology under the title, ‘ Theory Development and the 
Study of Teacher Behavior” [27, p 468] ) 

Growing out of the basic assumption that teacher behainor is a func 
tion of the conditions under which it occurs are a number of implications 
or subassumptions, which follow 

Postulate I A Teacher bekattor is characterised by some decree of eon 
sistency — One implication of the basic assumption is that teacher 
behavior (and social behavior, with which education deals) is character 
ized by some degree of uniformity, that, as Mill put it " there are 
such things iq nature as parallel cases, that what happens once will 
under sufficient degree of similarity of circumstances, happen again ” 
[II, p 223 1 We are stating simply that teacher beha> lor (a particular 
kind of behavior of a particular teacher) is not haphazard or fortuitous 
but instead is consistent, or reliable, and therefore is capable of being 
pr<e<iicted 

Postulate I B Teacher behanor is characterized by a limited number of 
responses — Another implication of the basic assumption (and perhaps 
It IS so fundamental to scientific theory that it is unneccssar> to state it 
explicitly with rcspcc* to teacher behavior) is expressed b> Kc>ncs 
PostulateofLimitedlndepcndcntOuahties v-lnchstateslhat ‘ ob 
jeets m a field o\er which our generalizations extend, do not ha\c an 
infinite number of independent quahties, their characteristics, 
hon c\ er numerous, cohere together m groups of ins'anable connections 
which arc finite m number’ [H, p 256] Accordingly, the number of 
responses the individual teacher is capable of making, and the number 
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Fio 2 “The monadic instigation, action sequence. (Alter Sean 479)) 


of stimulus situations and organismic variables that may affect a teach- 
er’s behavior, are limited This assumption is important if we hope to 
predict teacher behavior. It presents the researcher with a “tolerable' 
problem 

Fostuiafe I-C: Teachtr behavior it always probable rather than certain 
All human behavior, characterized as it is by variability rather than 
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hy complete uniformity or consistency, must always be considered in the 
light of probability instead of from the standpoint of invariable cause- 
effect relationships The error* component resulting from such varia- 
bility will inevitably be present in any assessment that is attempted of 
either (o) situational or stimulus conditions, (6) organismic conditions 
(genetic bases, past experience, motivation), or (c) teacher behavior 
(the dependent variable, or criterion). Behavior can be predicted only 
with varying degrees of probability. 

Postulate I-D: Teacher behavior is a function of personal characteristics 
of the individual /ctfcAer.— Teacher behavior is determined in part by 
the teacher’s personal and social characteristics (e.g., in the intellectual, 
emotional, temperamental, attitudmal, and interest domains), which 
have their sources in both the genetic (unlearned) and experiential 
(learned) backgrounds of the Individual Knowledge of such characteris- 
tics contributes to prediction, within limits, of teacher behavior. 

Postulate I-E: Teacher behavior is a function of general features of the 
situation in which it takes place. — ^Teacher behavior is determined, in 
part, by general features of the situation in which it has its setting — 
features which may be observed to be cornmon to situations of a gen- 
eral class and which, therefore, may be dbtisguisbed from the unique 
features of specific teaching situations. Information about sudi rele- 
vant features assists in the prediction, within limits, of teadier be- 
havior. 

Postulate I'P: Teacher behavior is a function of the specific situation in 
which it takes place. — Finally, teacher behavior is determined, in part, 
by unique features of the particular situation in which it has its setting 
at a particular time. These features vary from situation to situation and 
contribute to the aspect of teacher behavior which is, to an extent, 
unique to the particular situation. 

Assumption II: Teacher behavior is obsenaile — WTien we attempt to 
study teacher behavior, we also make the assumption that teacher be- 
havior may be identified objectively, either by direct obsen'atmn or by 
indirect approaches that provide correlative indices of teacher be- 
haviors. Samples of the indirect approaches arc the assessment of 
pupil behavior, the use of tests of teacher abilities arjd knowledge, and 
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the use of interviews or mventones to elicit expression of teacher pref- 
erences, interests, beliefs, and attitudes 

Several implications of this assumption may be noted here m the 
form of the following postulates 

Postulate II A Teacher hehanors are dtsttnginshahle — If teacher be- 
haviors are observable, it foUows that those with certain features must 
be capable of being identified and described so as to be distinguished 
from other teacher behaviors Some behaviors have certain characteris- 
tics in common, which constitute generic or core components that may 
be abstracted to facilitate (o) communication of generalized descnp 
tions of those behaviors, and (b) the identification of such behaviors m 
individual teachers Teacher behaviors can be distmguished under ob 
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of organism situation patterns and the resulting variability of behavior 
and the (i>) imperfection of behavior descriptions and of devices em 
ployed to obtam measurements of described behaviors As a result, the 
existence of error must always be assumed 
Various qualitative classifications of teacher befaa\ tors are possible 
For example, we might choose to group teacher behaviors broadI> into 
such general categones as those involving instruction and relationships 
with pupils, those mi.olving relationships \hnth the school, its organiza 
tion, and its administration, and those involving relationships with the 
community Or, we might classify teacher behaviors more speafically 
m establishmg the framework, employing such categones as \ erbal apti 
tude, emotional stability, favorable attitude toward pupils, fnendly 
understanding behavior in dealing with pupils, responsible businesslike 
behavior, and stimulating ongmal behavnor 
For any defined category we might conceivably assign quantitative 
subclasses 

Postulate II C Teacher beka-^ors are rc'caled through e^erl bekavtor 
and also by symptoms or correlates of beha’'ier — Teacher beha\ lors may 
be revealed, or may be ooserved, either (1) by the representati\e 
sampUng of specific teacher acts or behaviors, or (2) by specific signs, 
or indicators, or correlates, of the behavior under consideration 
In sampluig behavior, we assume that the performance of the indi 
vidual during the behavior sample is approximately (and at some lc%el 
of probability) represcntatiNc of the larger aspects, or uni\erse, of his 
behaMor In judging behavior from signs or correlates, it is assumed that 
a behavior can be mferred or estimated approximately, m probability 
terms, from observed correlates of that bebavnor — from phenomena 
that are known to ha\ e been associated with that behavnor in the past 

SOME FROFOSmONS AND HTFOTHESES 
From the standpoint of the Teacher Characteristics Stud> , the fore 
going definition and basic assumptions together T^ith their implications 
proMde a theoretical framework and starting point from which (he re 
searcher might rcasonablj proceed to propositions regarding teacher 
behavior — propositions that may be emploj ed as hj^potheses and tested 
against empirical data 

The number of descriptive classifications and specific propositions 
which might be generated with regard to teacher behavior is almost 
limitless, although we probabI> would not be interested in all such b> 
potbeses even if it were possible to assemble them Some classifications 
and some hypotheses seem more relevant than others. No doubt many 
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o{ them could be incorporated in edsting research designs and tested to 

determine theii probable acceptability. 

At this point, it might be weU to recaU that there are various ap- 
proaches to the testing oi hypotheses. Ideally, to test any hypothesis, 
the researcher would prefer to devise and manipulate the experimental 
situation at will, employing a basic design involving (1) premcasuie- 
ment of equivalent experimental and control groups, (2) introduction 
of an experimental variable or treatment (the hypothesized influence) 
with the experimental group, while withholding it from the control 
group, and (3) postmeasurement and judgment of the probable validity 
of the hypothesis by comparing the two groups (against the background 
of a probability model) with respect to the dependent variable or cri- 
terion behavior. This, of course, is the typical application of Mill’s joint 
method of agreement and difference. The procedure may be modified to 
permit simultaneous comparison of a number of main effects, analysis 
of 'interaction eSects, and sudi 

Such an approach frequently is not feasible in the study of teacher 
behavior, however. Instead, teacher behavior often must be investigated 
in the "natural” or "field” situation, where antecedent conditions are 
difficult or impossible to assess and where only postevaluation can be 
employed. Under such conditions the researcher resorts to ex post facto 
experiments, selected comparisons of characteristics of defined groups 
of teachers, or intercorrelational and factor analytic studies. Much of 
the research on teacher behavior may have to be of this status quo or 
pseudo-experimental type. 

Tests of a number of hypotheses about teacher dassroom behaviors 
and other teacher characteristics were attempted by the Teacher Char- 
acteristics Study, and a major portion of this volume is given to report- 
ing the data that were collected for these tests. It is not appropriate to 
list in this chapter — which deals with general theory of teacher behavior 
and problems related thereto — all the propositions or hypotheses which 
guided the research of the project. However, to illustrate the kmd of 
propositions which may grow out of the basic assumptions and postu- 
lates stated earlier, a few of those to which the staff of the Teacher 
Characteristics Study gave attention arc listed below.* 
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Propositicn: General classes of teacher classroom behaviors fall into 
relatively homogeneous clusters characterized by substantial inter- 
correlation of behaviors -mthin a cluster. Teacher behavior in tcto may 
be described in terms of a limited number of such major clusters of be- 
haviors. 

Proposition: The major clusters or families formed by teacher be- 
haviors have the characteristics of dimensions. Individual teachers, in 
their manifestations of a particular behavior pattern, var>' along a con- 
tinuum between two behaviorally describable poles. 

Proposition: Reliable estimates of teacher behavior constitutmg a 
major cluster positions along a major dimension) may be obtained 
through assessments derived from the observations of trained obser\'ers. 

Proposition: The classroom behavior, of a teacher with respect to a 
major dimension, as represented by assessments made by trained ob- 
servers, is characterized by substantial stability over considerable per- 
iods of time. 

Proposition: The extent oi inteTcorreUlion among major dimensions 
of teacher behavior varies for different subpopulations of teachers, such 
as elementary teachers and secondary teachers. 

Proposition: Correlates scales may be developed, using paper-and* 
pencil responses of teachers as indicators which will permit the indirect 
estimation of various kinds of teacher characteristics such as social atti- 
tudes, educational viewpoints, verbal ability, and emotionality. 

Proposition: Teacher characteristics of the type described in the pre- 
ceding proposition, as revealed by correlates in the form of paper-and- 
pencil responses of teachers to questions about their preferences, activi- 
ties, and the like, are consistent and stable over substantial periods of 
time. 

Proposition: Different subpopulations of teachers, classified according 
to grade level and subject matter taught, differ significantly in teacher 
characterfetics. 

Proposition: Certain teacher characteristics vary with the age of the 
teacher. 

Proposition: Certain teacher characteristics are correlated with 
grades or marks earned by the teacher when in college. 

Proposition: Certain teacher characteristics are related to the earlier 
youth activities of the teacher. 

For some of these propositions there is considerable e%'idential sup- 
port. For others considered by the Teacher Characteristics Study, lack 
of statistical corroboration or, equally often, absence of adequate con- 
trols indicates that rejection, or at feast suspended judgment, is in 
order These findings are discussed in later chapters. 
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The Criienon Problem tn the Study of Teacher Characteristics 
Conceptually, and chronologically as well, the first problem that arose 
when the research for the Study was being planned was concerned with 
the entenon, or aiteria, which might be employed in the Study of 
teacher behavior Questions \ery basic to the pursuance of the Study, 
such as the following, were raised and given extended ionsideration 


1 How shall judgments and deastons be reached in ajs rational and 
objective a manner as possible regarding the nature of major entena of 
teacher behavior? In the development of procedures for the descnption 
and estimation of teacher charactcnstics, what means shall be employed 
in detcrmimng the important behavior domains (entena) involved? 

^ I’^ve been reached regarding the important areas of 

teacher behavior and their general descnption, how shall the components 
of a particular entenon be determined? What speafic behavior dimensions 
Uonally^defi^” entenon, and how may such components be opera 

constituent behaviors mabng up a entenon dimension 
mterrelaled? How are the entenon components patterned? How much im 

Cn*'/' assigned each constituent m the combinaUon 

lorming a entenon dimension? 

5 How *" '''' "linieM.ons ot ttacher bthavior? 

‘'■e entenon behavior be obtamed? What an- 

a h\^dVa„uTer^rr‘ S' >>' '"P'^ "i. 

pioaehet? To Wha t etten. d“^ aaaoctated w.ib lha different ap- 

^t“on .1°,^,' the same entenon agreo 


THE CaiTEaiOK IN lEHAVIORAL RtSEARCH 

mtnSme rei'a,"f '‘‘ h '''T'™- "''.ch is aceopled 

rudg"^wheTheroT„o, r “r'* "'“anee for 

to which It occurs) It IS a"baL'ofr'"7 

ultimately , neofan, "“ture and 

made * ’ ®***’*^ compansonsmay be 

taking In many S'u™tmral°Md researeb under 

have been arbitrary standard<t a t studies, the entena 

In experimental research th«» A Presumed expert opinion 

which has been accepted as a cru*'" variable represents behavior 
tenon is the behavior 1 the cn 

which the relevance and usefulnet of 1° 

A entenon frequently is comDlcx con, judged 

* sisting of a number of compo 
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nent dimensions* Usually the complemty of a critenon is in direct 
proportion to the breadth of the behavior with which the researcher is 
concerned If the criterion behavior is readily definable and is not 
complicated, determination of its major relevant features and denva 
tion of suitable critenon measures may be no great problem Job 
sample performance tests are fairly easily developed for tasks requinng 
a restncted set of operations Even m dealing with behavior that is 
relatively complex, but where the end product (the "pay off ’ feature) 
is readily discernible, criterion measures may be fairly easily found 
Thus, however vaned and numerous are the activities of the insurance 
salesman or the baseball player, pohcy sales of the insurance man and 
hits, runs, errors, and the like for the baseball player provide convenient 
and valid criterion data But determination of the criterion behavior of 
tbe physician, the lawyer, the clergyman, or the' teacher may be quite 
a different matter In such cases we seldom attempt use of the singular 
critenon, but often correctly assume the plural, cnlerta, recognizing 
from the outset the multidimensionahty and complexity of the critenon 
behavior Research in the area of teacher effectiveness has been sterile, 
largely because of difficulties inherent in defining criteria adequately 
and obtaining criterion measures of teacher competence 

ARMCHAIR. RATIONAl ANAtmC AND IMPIRICAI APPROACHES 
TO THE CRITERION PROBLEM 

In spite of the importance of the cnlenon problem, it frequently has 
been neglected or at best treated m a common sense manner with little 
apparent attention to possible biasing conditions Thus, hundreds of 
"cnteria" for teacher effectiveness, school housing, textbooks teacher 
load, salary schedules, vocational success and the like, ha\e been arbi 
trarily set up and employed by professional educators Typicall>, such 
criteria are based on an armeftatr approach to the critenon This ap 
proacb is highly subject to intentional and unintentional selection, or 
bias, m that it utilizes unanalyzed retrospecUyc impressions based 
upon nonsystematic observation and often characterized by free associ 
ation As a result, it is likely to result m incomplete and unsatisfactory 
descriptions of cnteria Furthermore, as Brogden and Taylor warn, 

* To commun cate more preosety the foBowing defintuoni of terms ere nsed 
specific Matter end tpectfie Uatker btkatiar meea eo ect or ecuon el e necific tJrae (IS ,) 
Fi'il eritr hikotter dinentient AemenUt Mmtcr eni) atlrnan tertpgnrnl oeea ■ cUu of 
bebevior which includes e number of (pea&c behevton or «cU e (re t nemo abstrected tma 
tpecibc behaviors wh ch have features b cocomoa. 

Ttackrr kikattar trilrrim tttitrten dimfMften and "lajtr trtUrten i nmiten mean a be 
havior cJusfcr w fsnwl/ fonned by first-erder behavior dimension wbeh are iatercorreUted 
a factor IdeatiBed lhrou(b factor analysis a pecral class of behavior 
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many unsophisticated (armchair) concepts of catena take their de 
scnptions from readily available and apparently “obvious” cnterion 
measures Brogden and Taylor state 

From reports of validation studies found in the literature, it may be judged 
that the usual first step in criterion development is the search for avai'able 
cntenon measures The discovery of several already available or 
readily obtained measures that are apparently suitable is inclined to lead to 
neglect of the systematic observation and analysis necessary to insure that 
all important aspects of on the-job productivity have been identified ’ 
K, p 162) 


The gap between armchair approaches and a rational, or logical, ap- 
proach (which may appear to be stiperficiaUy similar to the armchair 
technique) is a large one The ralumct anatytic approach plays an impor 
tant part m every serious investigation involving a cntenon and is cen 
tered in systematic observation and the logical analysis of the cntenon 
behavior and its products leading to an mclusive and eiclusive designa 
lion of the components of the standard to be employed m making com 

comprehensive It aims to 

non It. ““ 

live mLw n r'°” /'“‘‘P”'”' belongingness and representa 

ineidrstpro^etrXt^^^^^ 

both foUows^^ cntenon is a pragmatic one which 

d“::SstLTorg";htr ■>' i-' — n. or 

jecting the cntenon framework m the modifying, or re 

of teacher classroom behavior nn. J «pcnence In the study 

tion and refinement of mt * ^mpmcal approach to the designa 

.n.erconeuto~ rrem“tt' ’7'^', 

teacher behaviors (fint-order teacher^i!” “ “““ber of definable 
intent of discovenog familic nt behavior dimensions) with the 
cntenon dimensions This was o77tl°* ’'bich contnbute 

Teacher Charactcmtics Study approaches followed m the 

decisions be ttach7reg«d7'7 P'”’’’™ ““t only that 

the cntenon to be adoX^d desenption, of 

he employed, but aho that such de7 '""c ““““t' (“t measures) to 

insofar as possible 

aen..on1Sr^ut'l7eoU?nui.l^™^ example, a type of 
ttKarchtr mvolves the aelecUon 
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of a cntenon behavior representative of some particular segment, or 
time sample, from the life history of a specific person Thorndiie [^P] 
has called attention to this problem, notmg the distinction between 
immediate, intermediate, and ultimate criteria and emphasmng the 
need for specifying which kind of cntenon one attempts to predict. 
Another discussion of cntena of teacher behavior [2^] presented a gen 
eralized classification of puRtl beho’nor (the h>pothesized product of 
teacher behavior) which mduded immediate cntenon data such as 
''manifestations of pupd interest in on going class activities," inter 
mediate cntenon data, such as ‘‘manifestations of accomphshment 
upon completion of pupil’s exposure to a particular teacher," and ulti 
mate cntenon data, such as "manifestations of occupational and «oaal 
adjustment and accomplishment m the after school life of the pupil ” 
Each of these segments of cntenon behavoor has importance, and each 
poses different problems 

The choice of a crtUnan measure also rests upon the judgment of the 
researcher, and often a number of cntenon measures maj seem to be em- 
ployable interchangeably Such appearances of interchangeabilit> may 
be deceptive, however The intercorrelations between bjpothesized cn 
tenon measures frequently hav e been found to range from low to high, 
and occasionally even to be negative IJ4, IP] Nevertheless, alternative 
methods of obtammg cntenon data usually are available to the re- 
searcher, and deasions must be made in the light of both technical con 
siderations and practical convenience One such decision, for example, 
may involve a choice between direct and indirect measures of cntenon 
data The use of data denved from observations of ongomg cntenon 
behavnor, behancr in process, exemplifies a direct approach Obtaining 
data relative to the outcomes of cntenon behavnor, the product of the 
behavior (e g , pupil accomplishment or pupil adjustment), illustrates 
an indirect approach Both provide significant data One method maj 
be preferred over the other m view of the objective of a particular re 
search But both kinds may be obtained and they may lead to quite dif 
ferent kinds of conclusions In fact, as Brogden and Taj lor aptlj note 
One factor frequently making for cntenon dcfiacncj is the laclinalion of 
investigators to employ oalj one type of cntenon measure II aa ade 
quate analysis of the job situation were accomplished and a decision as to 
cntenon content were made before consideration « given to the most 
desirable mcasunng techniques for each job element, it would seen that 
production records would often be found most desirable for some of tne 
cntenon elements and ratings or job samples most desirable for other ele 
menls l-f p 166] 

Assuming a multiplicity of approaches to a cntenon, it is incumbent 
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' upoo the researeher to conduct preliminary investigation ot 

and criterion rrreasvrres in order to be reasonably assured ol their rele 
vance and usability. 


Characlerisllcs of a Cfitcrion 

The first set ol problems requiring the researcher’s decisions involves . 
(1) the composition oj the criterion in tenns of the functional integrals 
of behavior which comprise it, and the related problem ol the sarnpUng 
adequacy of the working model or description of the criterion; (2) the 
interrelations aj the major criteria, or criterion dt»nensic>ns; and (3) the 
generalizabilily of criterion descriptions to other samples of the same 
population ot to other populations. 

It is apparent that if such decisions ate to have the advantage of 
empirical e^ridence as well as rational support, data must be obtained 
through the use of selected criterion measures. Thus, a circularity is in- 
troduced*. criterion measures cannot be chosen until certain decisions 
have been made regarding the nature of the criterion; and some of the 
judgments relative to the criterion must remain tentative until reliable 
estimates of the hypothesized dimensions have been made. This is 
charactciUtic of all research, however, in that hypotheses are rationally 
derived, empirically tested, and then altered as a result of empirical 
evidence and further rational analysis 
So, criterion definition and criterion measurement interact and, in a 
sense, all conclusions about a criterion are relative to the type of meas- 
urement or observation approach employed. Therefore, in discussing 
the composition of the criterion, particularly from the standpoints of 
dimensionality, weighting, and gcncralizability, we must recognize that 
the terms ''criterion” and ‘‘criterion measure” cannot be entirely inde- 
pendent. 


* TtAltra inlfpoiUuMtlfoT ccnvtninicetft duUnguisb between (a) aspects or elements of 
beiwvior tiat by themselves best no appsrent refstwoslup lo the criterion and (4) integrals 
of behavior, which may be either simple tehaviocssuch as a paitloilu motor ot verbal response 
or wmbmations of behaviors of varying degrees of complexity, whii bave/uncfionof tnUptly 
in the sense that they represent sigmCcant or salient components of the criterion For example, 
jmilmg may be a trait, or element, of the teacher’s behavior repertoire, but one which by itself 
might not form anmleref of ^havior m the sense that it designated t major pattern of teacher 
^viQt Smiling, alone, miiht ^^{ngaentaiy and ipeofic lobe of imporUnce. But smU- 
tag, together with other related behavuwa.tnightfonaapaUein of '■£nen%, understanding" 

loactlonal faitegtals ol behavior The enterka he accepts, or attempts lo predict sometimes 
h ftagmentaiy lobe cl fanportaace— or, at the other extreme it may be too 

broad and abstract to permit mUmauoft aadprtdicuon. txtreme. it may be too 
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COMPOSITION OF A CRITERION 

In considering the composition of a criterion, it is appropriate to take 
into account (a) the first order behavior dimensions making up the cn 
tenon dimension and the relative importance of each component, and 
(6) the adequacy or representativeness of the resulting analytical de 
scnption of the criterion 

Diuensionability op the Criterion 

Few cntena of practical importance for the student of behavior con 
sist of simple, highly specific, unitary performances A smile, a gesture, 
a particular spoken word or phrase, or a single correct answer often 
bears little relationship to significant aspects of behavior that the re 
searcher is attempting to describe or predict More frequently, a cn 
tenon is complex rather than simple, multidimensional rather than 
unidimensional 

A major concern of the investigator, therefore, is the structure of 
the over all criterion and its first order component dimensions Here 
the researcher seeks to identify the variables which contribute apprecx 
ably to the criterion, and to determine bow the constituent behavioral 
elements may be organized into meaningful patterns Furthermore, he 
IS interested m formulating the most parsimonious description of the 
dimensionality of the universe of behavior under consideration and of 
the structure of each major criterion dimension Thus, one set of ques- 
tions subsumed under "diraensionabty of the criterion’ is concerned 
with determining the behavior integrals comprising the criteria logical 
classification and lotercorrelationa! study, including factor analysis, 
have been found to be useful approaches to dealing with such prob 
lems 

A related set of questions deals with how the behavioral components 
comprising a cnterion should be weighted when combined If the cn 
tenon dimension consists of elemental behaviors A I, A* Ai X, 
what weights should be assigned to each of these elements so that the 
summation wnll best represent the hypothetical true entenon dimen 
sion? The researcher is concerned, therefore, not only with the identifi 
c-ition of criterion dimensions, but also with the assignment of the 
proper relative weight to each General discussions of this problem have 
been pro\ided by Brogden and Taylor \4\ Toops (JO] Thorndike 12P] 
and others In a paper reporting one phase of the research of the Teacher 
Characteristics Stud> , certain techniques of weighting critcnon data in 
the m\cstigation of teacher behaMors were compared [20] 
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Samplinc the Adequacy oe the Criterion 
I n studying the composition of a criterion, the goal is, of course, to 
establish a working model, or operational definition, which is character' 
ized by both mclusiveness and exclusiveness The criterion description 
should include all important behavior integrals which contnbute to the 
criterion behavior and should mcclude all variables that are unrelated to 
the criterion 

Thus, inseparably linked with the identification of cnterion dimen 
sions and their components is the problem of the representativeness or 
^mphng adequacy of the resuUmg descnptions Brogden and Taylor 
14], Bellows [J], and others have called attention to sources of criterion 
bias and the need for careful job analysis and systematic study of cn 
tenon behainor as a means of guarding agamst bias In their excellent 
discussion of The Theory and Classification of Cntenon Bias,” Brog 
den and Taylor define a biasing factor as "any variable, ercept errors of 
measurement and sampLng error, producing a deviation of obtained cn 
VO on fo°T ‘true’ criterion score " \ 4 , p 161 ] They 

cr tenon extraneous elements into the 

cnmnon' fat a“"’‘ of scale umts m the 

cml on elU 1 t^eightmg m combmmg 

nesses The vulnerabdity to cntLl 1 , * , ' ^ ““en™ ’''f* 

cntenon designation and mea5ureraent”'^°be“no'md 

paragraphs noted m subsequent 

'''™'^P°«HU'SOSC.,TtR,OND,HENS10MS 

cntenon dimensions L'’o'l°pta'rtrarasweu'"1h‘’“^'°“ 

researcher More often tharnr . ““ concern to the 

lively correlated, to show "> PT 

mtercoirelations between estiman..^ t “ “‘’'P“*'’“ I* 
stantial differential identification and “litiiensions are sub 

often lacks feasibility even though '•‘fficult and 

rational integnty For examole ev<.-> ti, appear to have 

width, and depth of a contamer ea i. dimensions of height, 
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diet the others because the dimen cnsion which does not also pre 
highly mlercorrelated of physical objects are often 
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The interrelationships among many criterion dimensions may vary 
with the population studied For example, research findings reported in 
chapter 4 show higher intercorrelations among certain dimensions of 
teacher classroom behavior for elementary school teachers than for 
teachers at the secondary school level 

GENERALIZAGILITy OP CRITERION DIMENSIONS 

Still another closely related problem concerns the generalizability of 
criterion dimensions This problem has two parts (c) the generahza 
bibty of a particular sample of criterion behavior to other samples in 
the same behavior domain or universe, and (i) the gcnerahzability of 
the criterion to additional samples of the same population and to 
samples of other populations 

With regard to a above, teacher behavior could be highly specific and 
situational (e g , the extent of "friendly, understanding" teacher be 
havior demonstrated by a given teacher might vary with the pupil, the 
time of day, the mood of the teacher, the subject matter, and other con 
ditions) or, on the other band, within the limits of definable variability, 
the "friendly, understanding” behavior of a teacher might have con 
siderable generality (and therefore predictability) for different children, 
at different times of day, in different situations etc Only to the extent 
that the behavior is generalizabte, of course, is prediction of any sort 
possible 

One aspect of the problem noted m b above relates to whether defined 
criterion dimensions are specific to given samples within populations of 
teachers (teachers of a given school or school sjstem) or, on the other 
hand, if criterion gcn'raltzalion is possible It may be assumed that this 
IS basically a sampling problem, and that care m the drawing of a ran 
dom sample or a stratified random sample ma> ensure a certain amount 
of generality, provided reliable cruenon integrals or dimensions havi. 
been specified The olbcT aspect of b above iclttalo the possibifitv otciv 
tenon extension — whether or not the criterion dimensions are gcncraliz 
able from one population to another (e g , are dimensions of teacher be 
havior that applj to elemcntar> teachers equally applicable to high 
school teachers, or to college teachers’) * It setms reasooMblc to h> 
pothesize that although the mvgnitudc of the interrelationships among 
criterion dimensions ma> vary from one teacher population to another, 
the dimensions themselves have a considerable degree of gcneraliza 

' II ihoufj t)« noted itit even wfcen con* denUe fener^f 1 ly cl critenan d nc^t-oii 
maybe^uutned there »»nolmpt c*tion of »m Urfenertluil 1 ty of correUte* and pred«to'» 
of the enterion dimeuioos 
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bility Several factor analytic studies, for example, have yielded gen 
erally similar dimensions of teacher behavior in the elementary school, 
the secondary school, and the college 

The Designation and Measurement of Criteria 

The derivation of the worlclng model of a broad area of bcha\'ior, 
me uding the designation of the criterion dimensions and the compo- 
nerits of each, idcaUy is a function of the interaction of both rationally 
and empincaUy obtained evidence, but the final decisions of the process 
must be a set of judgments The researcher thus is obligated to acquire 
a degree ot eipertness" with respect to the criterion he is using, and 
his judgment presumably will be reached after an extensive review of 

In parr" 

dimfns?ons%T'‘r" ■" d' 

^sradd r T df dther qualified 

be gmat r the 7 heedless to say, assurance wUl tend to 

nonreoresentativp t t."* ** employing a nonrandom or 

viduals with whom he^happens to"te " ® “ ““P’® “dde up of indi 

immediate associates assume to he^ d'fldd'd'd'l. dr persons he or hii 
happen to be readily ayaUabIe)^Cntoio"““’d " “'"'P 

contamination frequently are reBect ' ? ‘"adequacy and entenon 

judges at the point of the desumat omployment of biased 

Essentially, '^he pies oS .c' ^■“'dd'dus 
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criterion measures are related and often interacting aspects of the same 
problem Brogden and Taylor \4\ comment on this relationship, ob 
serving that the systematic investigation of a situation in which cri 
tenon behavior occurs often supplies the investigator with cues regard 
mg means of subsequently measurmg the components of the criterion 
And there is also a feedback from the preliminary tryout and analysis 
of potential or hypothesized criterion measures which contributes to the 
more complete definition ana designation of criterion dimensions Thus 
interaction, rather than a sequential relationship charactc nz'^s these 
two steps in the consideration of the criterion problem 
The development of a criterion measure involves judging the rele- 
vance of various measurement approaches attempting to attenuate 
problems of controls and sources of bias associated with the use of avail 
able approaches, evaluating reliability and intercorrelational data, 
establishing units of measurement, we ghtmg, etc Again, as m the de 
scnption of a criterion, both rational and empirical procedures are cm 
ployed 


REQUIREMENTS OP AN ADEQUATE CRITERION MEASURE 
What are some of the standards against which the adequacy of a par 
ticular criterion mei<sure or approach may be judged? Basically, there 
are three characteristics of criterion measures with which the researcher 
IS concerned validity (or relevance), reliability, and feasibility 

Validity or Relevance op a Criterion Measure 
The relevance of a criterion measure is, of course, the really basic con 
sideralion Casual inspection of any matrw of mlercorreJalions of pre 
sumed criterion measures shows far from perfect relationships between 
measurements which on an a priori basis may have been presumed to 
be comparable or alternative estimates of the same criterion dimension 
In factor analysis it is frequently found that there is htt/e common van 
ance among criterion measures, which indicates they are not generally 
interchangeable, and it also raises the questwn of their possible lack of 
validity relative to the criterion thej arc assumed to measure 
How may the resea chcr evaluate (he validity of measures of a cn 
tenon? UTiat are some of the conditions that cause invalidity which 
should be recognized? These problems will now be considered 

Construct validity — The bajtc approach to judgment of relerance oj 
CTxteTion meaiures Several kinds of validity* have been discussed by 
persons dealing with the measurement of behavior One of these kinds 

• Loeiol viliO ty f»ce v»l d ty cwitmt ¥»liJ tjr constnici v»l J ty corunjfni viIkI ty 
concumnt v*lid ty pmllcUve v»lid ly etc 
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recently has been called "construct vabdity ” It is construct validity 
with which the researcher is concerned m evaluating the adequacy of a 
criterion measure Construct vabdity is rational, or logical, validity It 
IS closely related to the concept of "face validity" (apparent validity), 
but goes beyond it 

Hosier (151 calls attention to various aspects olface valtdtly, including 
validity by appearance, validity by assumption, validity by hypothesis 
and validity by sampling Certainly the uncritical acceptance of a cn 
tenon measure in the light of either appearance of vabdity or assumed 
validity is dangerous Yet, these often provide the starting point for 
consideration of cntenon measures, and when such measurement ap 
proaches are suggested by either systematic study of the cntenon or ei 
tended experience, or both, their hypothesization may have consider 
able support 


Although the concepts are not greatly different and they tend to 
merge, a distinction should be made between face validity and construct 
validity The term construct validity refers to validity or relevance that 
IS inferred from indirect, though logically related, eMdence— validity 
which may reasonably be assumed, but which is implied rather than 
directly indicated Construct validity with respect to a cntenon meas 
ure might be regarded as including Hosier’s vabdity by bj'pothe'is 
and also, perhaps, vabdity by sampling • Thus m the study of teacher 
charactenstics, cntical analysts might lead the researcher to hypothesise 
that achievement tests of English expression, or of knowledge of sub 
ject matter to be taught, or of understanding of child development, pro- 
vide relevant cntenon measures of those dimensions of teacher be 
havior that are involved m the communication of subject matter and 
the motivation of learners Or, the employment of observers’ assess 
ments based on time samples of teacher behavior obtained under vary 
mg conditions might be said to have construct validity {validity by 
sampUng-va.\iA because a fair sample of the universe, or totality, of the 
behavior of individual teachers had been obtained) for the measurement 
Ihron^h classroom behavior Again, the discovery 

to several rr^t^ ^ Eenwal factor, or of a group factor common 

the has h “’I' measures, and the choice of cntenon measures on 

US^ oroni.^T such a factor i^ouldbe an example of the 

ct vabdity Such merging of rational and empirical evi 


pr^natf to cons der sampl ng val d iv as w. *«aclier behavior it may be more af>- 

valxJly ' ® “‘y **“"*«» of overlappng of construct and content 
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dence, for the most part relativdy mdirectlj , provide^ un important 
and useful source of information for judging the relevance of criterion 
measures 

Sampling adequacy of cntenon measures — As m the estabbsh 
ment of criterion dimensions, m the development of criterion measures 
the researcher must be constantly on guard against bias It is important 
that a criterion measure be both comprehensive, or inclusive, and also 
that it noi measure behaviors extraneous to the criterion dimension 
under consideration 

Again, attention is called to the thorough discussion by Brogden and 
Taylor of sources of criterion bias and the need for assurance that cri 
tenon measures are as bias free as possible As those writers point out, 
the chief reason for avoiding cntenon bias in prediction and diagnostic 
research :s to obviate the possibility that obtained measurements will 
be estimates of behaviors or characteristics other than those embraced 
by the cntenon descnption Thus, the research worker must be es- 
pecially alert to the problem of measure-correlated has m the cntenon 
Brogden and Taylor are quoted as follows 

Biasing factors correlating with the predictors will obviously distort the 
validities and the partial regression weights of the vanous predictors They 
may even result in the inclusion of tests m the battery that predict only 
bias and have no relationship to the ‘ true ’ cntenon The introduction of 
bias having no relation to Che predictors is equivalent to an increase 
m the error of measurement of the cntenon In spite of adverse 
effects of test free bias it is believed that, effectively, it is the presence 
or absence of test correlated bias that "makes ' or ' breaks ’ the cntenon 
(4, pp 163-64] 

The imminence of criterion measure correlated bias and the need to 
be on the lookout particularly for measure related contaminating char 
acteristics of criterion measures is especially ^cute at the time of selec 
tion and development of cntenon measures 

Of the sources of error they describe Brogden and Taylor observe 
that conlamtnation and scale umt has are the classes of bias most apt to 
be introduced m the development and application of measures of a cri 
tenon Among the sources of cntenon contamination frequentl> associ 
ated Mith criterion measurement arc (1) ofiportunily has — bias result 
ing from differences in opporlunitj for production or bchaMor, among 
different individuals (e g , during a given time sample no situation may 
occur which might provide Teacher A with an opporlunjt> to demon 
strate certain characteristics she actually possesses « hercas Teacher B, 
in a similar time sample, ma> be presented with ample opportunitj to 
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rectnUy has been called "constnict validity ” It is construct validity 
mth which the researcher is concerned in evaluating the adequacy ol a 

cnlenon measure Construct vahdity is rational, or logical, validity It 

IS closely related to the concept of "face vahdity ’ (apparent validity}, 
but goes beyond it 

Mosier U51 calls attentwn to vanous aspects of/cce vahdity^ including 

validit> by appearance validity by assumption, validity by hypothesis 

and validity by sampling Certainly the uncritical acceptance of a cn 
tenon measure m the light of either appearance of validity or assumed 
validity IS dangerous Yet, these often provide the starting point for 
consideration of critenon measures, and when such measurement ap 
proaches arc suggested by either systematic study of the entenon or ex 
tended experience, or both, their hypothesixation may have consider 
able support 

Although the concepts are not greatly different and they tend to 
merge, a distinction should be made between face validity and construct 
vahdity The term coMlnul Tolidiiy lefers to vahdity or relevance that 
IS inferred from indirect, though logically related, evidence — vahdity 
which may reasonaily be assumed but which is implied rather than 
directly indicated Construct vahdity with respect to a criterion meas 
ure might be regarded as including Mosier s validity by h>'pothe5is 
and also, perhaps, vahdity by sampling • Thus m the study of teacher 
characteristics, critical anal>si8 might lead the researcher to hypothesize 
that achievement tests of English expression, or of knowledge of sub 
ject matter to be taught, or of understanding of child development, pro 
iide releiant criterion measures of those dimensions of teacher be 
havior that are involved m the communication of subject matter and 
the motivation of learners Or, the emplojment of observers' assess 
ments based on time Samples of teacher behavior obtained under vary 
mg conditions migl I be said to have construct validity {cahdtly by 
sam fUnt—Mh 1 because a fair sample of the universe, or totality , of the 
behavior of individual teachers had been obtained) for the measurement 
of a criterion of teacher classroom behavior Again the discovery 
through factor analy sis of a general factor or of a group factor common 
to several criterion measures and tic choice of criterion measures on 
the basis of their loadings on such a factor would be an example of the 
use of construct validity Such merging of rational and empirical c\i 
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dence, for the most part relatively indirectly , provide** un unpQTta.nt 
and useful source of information for judgmg the relevance of cntenon 
measures 

Sampling adequacy of cntenon measures — As m the estabhsh- 
ment of cntenon dimensions, in the development of cntenon measures 
the researcher must be constantly on guard agamst bias It is important 
that a cntenon measure be both comprehensive, or inclusive, and also 
that it not measure behaviors eitrancous to the cntenon dimension 
under consideration 

Again, attention is called to the thorough discussion by Brogden and 
Taylor of sources of cntenon bias and the need for assurance that cn 
tenon measures are as bias*free as possible As those wnters point out, 
the chief reason for avoiding cntenon bias m prediction and diagnostic 
research is to obviate the possibility that obtained measurements will 
be estimates of behaviors or characteristics other than those embraced 
by the criterion descnption Thus, the research worker must ba es- 
pecially alert to the problem of measure-correlated bias in the cn*enon 
Brogden and Taylor are quoted as follows 

Biasing factors correlating with the predictors will obviously distort the 
validities and the partial regression weights of the vanous predictors They 
may even result in the inclusion of tests in the battery that predict only 
bias and have no relationship to the “true" cntenon The mtroduetton 0 / 
bias having no relation to the predictors is equivalent to an increase 
m the error of measurement of the cntenon In spite of adverse 
effects of test free bias, it is believed that, effectively, it is the presence 
or absence of test correlated bias that ‘‘makes" or ‘ breaks" the cntenon 
[4, pp 163-64 ] 

The imminence of cntenon measure-correlated bias and the need to 
be on the lookout particularly for measure related contaminating char 
actenstics of criterion measures is especially acute at the time of selec 
tinn and development of cntenon measures 

Of the sources of error they desenbe, Brogden and Ta>lor observe 
that conlamtnalion and scale umt bias are the classes of bias most apt to 
be introduced in the development and application of measures of a cn 
tenon Among the sources of cntenon contamination frequently associ 
ated with criterion measurement are (I) opportitmly buy— bias result- 
ing from differences in opportunity for production or behavior, among 
different individuals (e g , during a given time sample no situation may 
occur which might provide Teacher A with an opportunity to demon 
strate certain characteristics she actuaUypossesses, whereas Teacher B, 
in a similar time sample, may be presented with ample opportunity to 
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reveal behavior m the domain under observation) , (2) experunctbias— 
bias resultmg from varying amounts of experience of different mdi 
vidnaUitlatwe to o gwen petfotmance (e g , a student teacher or prac 
Uce teacher may exhibit characteristics of classroom behavior differing 
qualitatively and quantitatively from those of a more experienced m 
service teacher), and (3) various rating biases, such as those associated 
with halo effects and with inferences based on assumed symptom 
criterion relationships 14) 

In addition, it may he noted that when rat Jgs or assessments are 
employed, criterion distortton frequently is introduced through duplica 
tjon or inclusion of highly similar components, m the cntcnon measure 
(This should not be confused with rephcation of measurement, which 
IS generally desirable) Such duplication, for example, may be present 
when several generally similat behaviors are included m a rating scale, 
thus giving unmtcndcd disproportionate weight to the duplicated 
aspect of the cntenon Still other rating errors such as the so called 
"central tendency ’ error and "leniency ’ error (resulting, respectively, 
in leptohurtic and shewed distributions ol assessments) contribute to 
criterion scale unit bus 


KniiAsaiTV or a CRiiEtaoK Measohe 
A second standard by which the adequacy of cntenon measures is 
judged is that of consistency, or reliability Consideration of this 
characteristic of a criterion measure follows the same general rationale 
that IS applied to the problem of test teliabihty, and the same ap 
proaches (e g , equivalence, stability, and internal consistency) may be 
employed 

Slnctly speaking, reliability of cntenon measures might properly be 
considered a subtopic of validity Certainly a criterion measure can be 
vahd only when it is relatively stable, and the development of a predic 
tor becomes possible only when the criterion measure presents some 
degree ol consistency 

A cntenon measure yields reliable data to the extent that the meas 
uremenls it provides are free from fluctuations, or variable error A 
product of performance, taken as a criterion measure, is reliable if it 
may be replicated and if such rephcations show a high degree of simi 
lanly or consistency Ratings of behavior in process are reliable if 
those made by different observers at different tiroes are similar or con 
sistent 


The generaUzabihty of a mtenon measure to other samples of the 
same or diffeient populations is also a reliabilit> consideration Unless 
a measure mamtams its relevance when it is applied to the criterion be 
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havior of similar samples of the same population, it has no value for the 
researcher If the measure continues to be relevant when its apphcation 
IS extended to other populations its potential usefulness is still greater 
Other things being equal, the reliability of criterion data may be ex 
pected to be greater under the following conditions (1) the more exten- 
sive the replication of the criterion measurement (including extension 
of the time sample) , (2) the more objective the recording of observations 
of behavior or evaluations of a product (which implies the employment 
of comparable units of measurement) , (3) the fewer the conditions lead 
mg to varied interpretations of the behavior or product, (4) the less the 
variation in the situation m which the behavior takes place from time 
to time, (5) the more homogeneous and operationally descnbable the 
criterion dimension 

The reliability of criterion measures may be estimated by obtaining 
correlations between (1) products, (2) repeated measures of production, 
(3) assessments of different observers, or (4) repeated assessments by 
the same observer over varying periods of time As m test analysis, the 
problem of reliabihty may be approached either from the standpoint of 
correlation and covariance or from that of the error of measurement 
It also may be noted that where replication of criterion measures is 
employed, the Spearman Brown formula may be used to estimate the 
reliability of the combined measures 

Feasibility 

A third, and obvious, requirement of a criterion measure is that it be 
relatively convenient to use There is no denying the importance of prac- 
tical considerations and the frequent need for compromise, resulting in 
the use of measurement procedures that are somewhat more subject to 
error than would be desired in an optimal measure Probably in most 
situations involving natural behavior, or field behavior, it is necessary 
to employ criterion measures which have technical shortcomings It is 
important that the researcher recognize such shortcomings and their 
possible (though usually unknown) effects upon the resulting data 
Thus, while argument can be mustered for “pupil change” as a criterion 
measure m the study of certain dimensions of teacher behavior, practi 
cal (and also technical) difficulties arc likely to preclude its use Class 
room observations by trained observers may provide a more feasible 
method of obtaining the criterion data 

SOME APPROACHES TO OBTAINING CRITERION DATA 
Various approaches to obtaining criterion data in the studj of teacher 
charactenstics and related problems ha\e been suggested m the reports 
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of the Amencan Educational Rtseatch AMociatioo’s Committee on 
Cnteria of Teacher EfJccti^eneas (/. 2|. by the writer m varioua publi 
catlonaU!>,^5,^^! undh) otherJ The present commcttlJ call attention 
to certain classes of criterion measurement which may be employed, 
such as (I) direct measurement of ongoing hchavior through systematic 
observation and assessment, (J) indirect measurement based upon 
records of ongoing behavior, (3) indirect measurement by nontraincd 
ohservets and based upon recall of the behavior assessed, (4) measure 
ment of a product (pupd behavior) of teacher behas lor, and (5) mcas 
urement of concomitants of criterion behavior 

Direct Measureuevt or tiie Ongoisc Cbtterios Behavior 
Direct measurement of the criterion requires the assessment of 
behavior in process — the actual performance of a task The assessment 
by trained observers of the behavior of a teacher 'while conducting a 
class vs an example of the direct measurement of criterion behavior 
Direct measurement of entenon dimensions may involve either the 
assessment of criterion behavior in its natural setting, or assessment m 
artificially structured situations approximating, or simulating, the 
natural behavior The observation and assessment of teacher behavior 
in the teacher s own classroom illustrates the first case, observation and 
ratings under situational test conditions (exemplified by the procedures 
de% eloped by the OSS during \\ otM War II, by teaching tests employed 
in some school systems and by performance tests sometimes used by 
industry) arc illustrations of the second There are certain advantages 
ID the employment of artificially structured situations, and such situa 
tions often have a degree of face validity Nevertheless experience sug 
gests that particular attention should be given to considerations of 
sampling adequacy (e g vulnerability to various kinds of criterion 
bias) and gemralizabiliiy when entenon measurement is attempted un 
der artificial conditions 

The actual observation and assessment involved in direct measure 
ment of a entenon of teacher behavior may involve either (a) time 
sampling with replicated systematic observation and assessment, by 
trained observers or {&) nonsystematic observation, and assessment by 
untrained observers 

Time samplmg mvolnng repUcated Bystematic obsenralion and 
immediate assessment of the entenon behorar by trained ob- 
setvers —Probably the most satisfactory approach to the direct meas- 
urement of cnterioa behavmr is through the use of observers who are 
traiued to observe specified entenon elements or components and to 
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record assessments thereof immediately Such systematic observation 
imphes prior analysis of the cntenon behavior, designation of the com 
ponent cntenon elements and major dimensions, development (includ 
mg tryout and subsequent analysis) of the observation record or assess- 
ment scale, investigation of the relevance and reliability of the assess 
ment procedure with additional samples of teachers, and intensive 
trammg of the observers both in makmg systematic observations and 
m the use of the assessment record Only when such steps are followed 
can the influence of cntenon bias be mmimired 
Vanous considerations involved m obtaming cntenon data through 
systematic observation and assessment, mcludmg methods of obtammg 
representative samples of the cntenon behavior, conditions affectmg 
the validity and reUability of assessments, the observation procedure 
and trammg of observers, and devices for recordmg assessments, as well 
as the expenence and results of the employment of tramed observers in 
the Study, are discussed m some detaJ m chapter 4 Suffice it to note 
here that when direct measurement of cntenon dimensions of teacher 
behavior is undertaken, the obtained data are more likely to be relevant 
to the extent that 

1 The dimensions of the cntenon behavior have been specified and 
unequivocally defined in operational terms, 

2 The observer recogniaes the relevant behaviors and assesses those, 
and only those, characteristics, 

3 The observer focuses his attention on specific actions and carefully 
avoids contamination of assessment by general impressions, reac 
tions to behaviors that stand out prommently or unusual behaviors 
that obscure typical behavior, inferences about the meaning of be 
haviors, and inferences about what the behavior might be like m 
unobserved situations, 

4 The observations are conducted with proper attention to time 
sampling — the observations are not too limited to provide for oppor 
tunity for occurrence of the cntenon behavior, 

5 The observer makes his assessments during or immediately follow- 
ing observation, 

6 The observer makes separate assessments of each specified compo 
nent of the cntenon dimension considered independently, 

7 The naturalness of the situation in which the criterion behavior 
occurs IS preserved, 

8 The observer is capable of recognizing and a\ oiding the influence of 
personal biases relative to individuals or behaviors under observa 
tion, 
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9 The observer coosaeMioudj seeks to avoid various rating biases, 
such as the central tendency error, the leniency error, and others, 

10 Provisions are made for replication of observation and assessment 
by independent, simdarly trained observers 

A word of caution is offered here, which applies to any situation in 
which direct measurement is employed This has to do with the control 
of conditions introduced by the influence of the observer upon the be 
havior of individuals whose entenon behavior is being observed and 
assessed Procedures for reducing the effects of such a contaminant fre 
quenlly have been discussed and employed by social researchers 
Nonsystematiied observation and immediate assessment by 
nontramed observers — The measurement of behavioral criteria 
sometimes is undertaken with the use of nontramed observers who 
make ratmgs on the basis of directly observed segments of behavior 
Observers who have had little or no instruction relative to the definition 
and descnption of the behavior dimensions to be assessed and who have 
had no supervised training in behavioral observation and assessment 
are likely to be at considerable varunce with one another m their judg 
ments and in the ratings they produce Tbtir assessments are likely to 
be heavily mfluenced by the casual nature of the observation and by 
biases resulting from criterion deficiency and contamuialion Usually, 
therefore they are of little value as entenon measurements 

iKMRECt MEASTOHMENT ASSESSMENT BasEO ON A PnESERVEK 
ReCOBO of THE BEHAVtOf IN PROCESS 

Under certain conditions bias resulting from difficulties of control in 
direct observ ation may be reduced through the recording of behavior in 
process and its preservation for later analysis and assessment Thus, 
through the use of motion pictures, sound tracks tape recordmgs and 
the like it may be possible to circumvent one set of difficulties encoun 
lered in the direct observation and immediate assessment of behavior 
namely, the problem of adequate analysis and assessment of behavior 
nbich is momentary or transitory With a preserved record, a behavior 
may be review ed any number of tunes, analyzed in detail, and assessed 
by many more judges or observers than usually can be employed m 
direct observation There are obvious advantages to such a procedure 
if It may be adapted to the cnterioa behavior with which the researcher 
IS concerned But often, as in a teacher classroom situation, many prac 
tiMl difficulties are encountered For instance, sound motion pictures, 
taken with a hidden camera and with adequate distribution of micro 
phones, of samples of teacher class behavior appear to provide a very 
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desirable means of obtainmg certain kinds of cntenon data But the 
problems of bghting, photography, obtaming the films and records 
without knowledge of the participants, etc , ordinarily rule out such an 
approach The prmcipal control problem, therefore, is centered on the 
use of the recordmg equipment and its possible distorting effect on the 
natural behavior of subjects whose cntenon behaviors are being photo 
graphed or recorded 

Needless to say, if such an approach is applicable, recordmg errors 
are reduced to a minimum and subsequent systematic observation and 
assessment by tramed judges should be expected to yield highly reliable 
criterion data 

Indirect Measurement Assessment by Nontrained 
Observers and Based on Recall of Past Behavior 

The most frequently employed (and also the most hazardous and 
most poorly controlled) behavior measurement procedure utilizes un 
tramed observers who base their assessment upon the recall of past 
behavior of the individuals being rated — behavior in situations varying 
widely in kind and number 

Assessment of criterion behavior by untrained observers may be 
either analytical (separate evaluations of each of several designated 
cntenon components) or global (over all ratings of broad, general fea 
tures of the cntenon behavior) Although analytical assessments appear 
to be superior when observers have been tramed to make systematic 
observations, there is some evidence that such an advantage does not 
hold for nonsystematized observation by untrained observers Non 
analytical or global ratings are at least as satisfactory as analjTical 
assessments when the numerous uncontrolled conditions operating in in 
formal evaluation are involved 

Ratings or assessments based upon nonsystematized observation 
rasy be cestnlwted by observenv or associated in various rela 

tionships with the individual being judged In the hterature relating to 
teacher behavior and teacher effectueness, assessments made by school 
principals and supervisors are reported ^ery frequentlj Assessments 
made by the teacher's pupils or peers have also been used in research 
studies 

Criterion data based upon the self ratings of individuals are some- 
times employed It seems debatable that self ratings of criterion be- 
havior can be of value for other than very specialized purposes, how 
ever They are likely to provide usable cntenon data only when (1) the 
criterion behavior involved is not veiy complex, (2) the respondent is 
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good at introspection and retrospection and is able to make objective 
sell ludgments (3) the self ratings are based upon behavior that has 
been clearly and operationaUy deSned, and which takes place under 
relatively rigidly deEned conditions, (4) replication is employed to 
obtain self ratings covering an adequate number of situations in which 
the cntenon behavior may occur, and (5) the respondent is willing to 
reveal his self judgments For the investigation of complex personal be 
havior such as teacher classroom behavior, self ratings do not seem 
likely to be useful as criterion measures 
The use of any of these rater groups (administrator, peer, pupil or 
self) presents unique problems relative to bias and control, and all are 
subject in common to serious limitations with respect to sampling ade 
quacy Assessment by untrained observers based upon nonsystema 
tized observation is vulnerable to aU the classes of bias listed by Brog 
den and Taylor—deficiency, contamination, distortion, and scale unit 
bias 


MEaSUUEUENT OT A. PRODUCT OP TnT CRITERION BeHAVIOR 

An opinion held by many m the field oi prediction research is that the 
most satisfactory measure of a critenon is one derived from the product 
of performance~that judgments and assessments based upon the ob 
servaiion of behavior m process merely arc incidental and are of little 
value as compared with measurements of the product 
In employing products for the measurement of criterion dimensions, 
details of the actual performance m process usually are ignored, inter 
est IS centered not in the behavior per se that contributes to production, 
but rather m the final outcome in the form of effects of bekavtors Thus, 
in research on learning the most reasonable entenon of learning be 
havior is usually held to be achievement resulting from the difficult 
to observe learning process Similarly, the behavior of pupils (their 
accomplishments) may be considered to be the product of a teacher s 
elSorls ani as such is a suitable criterion measure of teacher behavior 
The chief disadvantage jn the use of products as criterion measures is 
the difficulty of adequately controUing external factors in order to pro 
vide reasonable assurance that the hypolhesixed product is truly a 
product of the critenon behavior rather than that of a wide range of un 
controlled conditions occurring before and dunng the critenon be 
havior 

If the situation is such that condiUons can be cateMly controlled (as 
in laboratory learning studies), the behavior product probably will be 
accepted as the most desirable criterion measure As situations be 
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come more complex and control becomes less possible, however, the 
value of the product as a cnterion measure diminishes 
In situations where the criterion behavior product relationship may 
be assumed to be direct and uncontammated, use of the product for the 
measurement of the criterion is of unquestionable Aalue In such cases 
the product is affected solely, or almost so, by the criterion behavior, 
other conditions that may influence the product can be effectively con 
trolled Such control is difficult to achieve, but it is possible m certain 
kmds of relatively straightforward studies, particularly those amenable 
to laboratory investigation 

In the study of teacher behavior, the employment of pupil change for 
criterion measurement probably can be defended best for narrowly 
defined experimental situations, such as one m which (a) the teachers 
being judged carry out their teaching with groups of children who have 
been matched with respect to a number of relevant factors (including 
similarity of earlier teacher mfluences and learning experiences^ and 
(ft) the measured product (learning) is related to a relatively simple 
task which can be completed in a single sitting or experimental session 
Such controls, difficult as they may seem to be to execute, still are far 
from complete They illustrate the exactitude required of experimental 
designs m which it could be reasonably assumed that pupil change was 
really a product of teacher behavior 
In the employment of behavior products for criterion measurement 
the more usual situation is one m which the product under consideration 
may be assumed to be a product not only of the cnterion performance 
but of various uncontrolled factors as well Thus, at the opposite ex 
treme from the rigidly controlled example cited above might be the csti 
mation of teacher behavior from its presumed product consisting of 
pupil achievement in some spccihed subject matter measured at the 
end of a semester's exposure to the teacher Factors in addition to the 
teacher that might contribute to pupil achievement (textbooks prior 
learning, previous teachers, home influence influence of peers abilit> 
stud> habits emotional make up, etc) and their differential effects on 
different pupils are not taken into account m such a research design 
Examples illustrating an intermediate position involving pretesting 
and posttesting of pupils and the control of certain factors occasionallj 
arc found in the literature The efficacy of such an approach to criterion 
measurement ma> be judged to be intermediate between the two ex 
tremes depending upon the extent to which control is possible 

An additional consideration in the use of products for the purpose of 
ritenon measurement involves the pr^itmily tn litre of the product 
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icated on the assumpl.on that tinderetand.ng of coutK content and 
appienticeahtp behavior are related to teacher classroom behavior Con- 
comitants ol this nature, involving validity by assumption, by infer- 
ence, and perhaps by hypothesis, frequently are employed in obtaining 
ciitenon measurements In this connection, Thorndike s discussion 
\ 2 S>] of immediate, intermediate, and uUimalc critcna should be re- 
called 

The measurement of critcnon behavior m terms of concomitants as 
sumed to be related to that bcbavior has been undertaken in several 
manners, some of which arc described below 

Utasurement of cotuomianls of a cnitnon, baud upon sysUmaltc 
ohsmaixon—h single example will be cited Such characteristics as 
good health, freedom from ph>sical disability, and the like, often are 
assumed to be concomitants of the satisfactory performance of teach 
ing responsibihties Provided the assumption of such a relationship is 
acceptable, criterion data may be obtained through systematic obsen a- 
tion (physical examination^ and the assessment of aspects of health and 
physical well being by a qualified medical examiner 
WiaiwrenwHl of coneomilanfs of a tnierton through nonsyiUmoUe eh 
«no/Jon —Such cbaractenslics as “being anxious to please,” “causing 
no trouble, ’ and other similar abstract qualities sometimes are assumed 
to be related to dimensions of a cnlenon (e g , teacher behavior) and 
measurement of presumed criterion behavior are derived from assess 
ments of such qualities by an individual s associates (ratings submitted 
by a teacher's principal, his students, his fellow teachers) The assump 
tion of a relationship between such characteristics and a criterion 
dimension of teacher behavior should be viewed with extreme caution 
Furthermore, the general impressions upon which such ratings are 
based are subject to many sources of bias So called criterion data of 
this sort usually can be of little value 

Measuremenl of coruomrlants of a cnlenon through self reports — 
Occasionally^ in studies of teacher beha.vwic,sft.U 
liking for his work, satisfaction with working conditions, recognition 
of his shortcomings, etc , are assumed to be reliable correlates of im 
portani critena of teacher behavior Similarly, estimates of the success 
of a counseling procedure, or the value of a conference program, arc 
sometimes obtained through self reports of the client, or the participant, 
who indicates on a rating scale the extent to which he believes that he 
has profiled from the experience Aside from the unknown relationship 
between an assumed concomitant and salient aspects of a criterion, such 
self reports seldom can be expected to be free from the deficiency and 
contamination biases whKh chaiacleiiae so many criterion measures 
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Measurement of behavior products assumed to he concomitants of the crL 
terion. — Scores derived from tests, inventories, questionnaires, and the 
like, frequently are employed as criterion measures mthout any evi- 
dence that such products are related to the criterion behavior. The 
argument for the usability of such substitute measures of criterion be- 
havior is largely from the standpoint of construct validity — general 
agreement of authorities that certain knowledge, abilities, skills, and 
personal characteristics are closely associated with performances consti- 
tuting the designated criterion behavior. It could be argued, for ex- 
ample, that measurements derived from suitable achievement tests in 
English expression and communication skills yield data suggestive of 
teacher performance on certain criterion dimensions. However, for 
many types of presumed criterion data derived from tests and inven- 
tories (numerous examples of which may be noted in the literature), the 
case is not well supported, and the use of such substitute measures often 
contributes materially to criterion contamination. 

Generally speaking, the employment of any kind of assumed con- 
comitants of criterion behavior to obtain criterion data is highly open to 
error and should be undertaken only when the rationale Is particularly 
sound — and then with extreme caution. 

A SUMMARY OF MCTHOOS OF CRITERION MEASUREMENT 
The rather extended discussion of approaches to the measurement of 
dimensions of the criterion is summarized below to provide a more 
compact \dew of this important problem. The following methods of ob- 
taining criterion data have been discussed: 

1. Direct measurement of ongoing teacher behavior. 

o) Time sampling involving replicated systematic observation and 
immediate assessment by trained observers. 

A) Nonsystematized observation and immediate assessment by 
nontrained observers. 

2. Indirect measurement based on preserved records of ongoing teacher 
behavior, using devices such as tape recordings or motion pictures 
o) Assessment by trained observers. 

A) Assessment by nontrained observers. 

3. Indirect measurement by nontrained observers, based on recall of 
teacher behavior and assessment thereof. 

o) Rating by administrative personnel. 
b) Rating by students or pupils of teacher. 
e) Rating by peers or colleagues of teachers. 
d) Teacher self-rating. 
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4 Measurement of a product of teacher behavior 

o) Direct observation and assessment of ongoing student behavior 
involving participation in class activities, acceptance of responsi 
bilities, understanding of principles studied, learning of sUUs, 
etc , or of a preserved record thereof, simultaneous with exposure 
to the hypothesized producer (teacher behavior) 

1) Time sampling mvolving replicated systematic observation 
and immediate assessment by trained observers 

2) Nonsystematized observation and assessment by nontrained 
observers 

b) Measurement ol a product o( student behavior which, m turn, is 
assumed to be a product ol teacher behavior, immcdiatdy follow- 
ing exposure to the hypothesized producer (teacher behavior) 

1) Testing of knowledge, skills, uoderstandmg, etc 

2) Inventorying of altitudes, inletesls, preferences, etc 

c) Delayed measurement of a product of student behavior with tune 
intervals intervening between exposure to the hypothesized pro- 
ducer (teacher behavior) and evaluation of the product 

1) Measurement of skills understanding, attitudes, participa 
tion etc , during succeeding phases of the student's education 

2) Measurement of success in occupational and civic affairs dur 
ing later life of student 

d) Measurement of a product in terms of changes in student be 
havior 

1) Pre and post testingof knowledge, skills, understanding, etc , 
and determination of gains or losses 

2) Pre and post inventorying of attitudes interests, preferences, 
etc , and determination of changes 

5 Measurement of concomitants of the criterion of teacher effective 
ness 

o) Concomitants knowt to be reliably related to the criterion (e g , 
biographical data or inventory scores which have been demon 
Stcaud to be empirically correlated with some accepted cn tenon) 
b) Concomitants assumed to be related to the entenon (e g , courses 
required for teaching rredentials or appearance as revealed by 
photographs which arc believed to be associated with an accepted 
entenon) 


nese several approaches to measurement vary m rationale and they 
yield entenon data that differ -with respect to rehabUity and corre 
talons mth predictors Measurement of ongoing behavior of the 
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teacher is the most direct approach Measurement of products and con- 
comitants are more indirect and more subject to the effects of con 
founding conditions 

Concomitants are not used for criterion measurement when behavior 
or the products of behavior can be conveniently measured However, m 
investigations involving extensive sampling, where other measurement 
approaches are impractical, the use of known concomitants as substi 
tutes for process or product data is defensible 

Of the measurement approaches employing observation and assess 
ment, only hme sampling involving replualed systematic observation by 
trained observers produces sufficiently reliable data to justify its use in 
fundamental research Less well controlled variations may be employed, 
however, when only coarse discrimination (e g , “best” and “poorest” 
teachers with respect to some criterion or criterion component) is re 
quired, and when the larger expected error is recognized and accepted 
Various assessment techniques have been developed, and the more reh 
able and promising of these appear to be (1) graphic scales with opera- 
tionally defined poles or units, (2) observation check lists and (3) forced- 
choice scales The chief shortcoming of observation and assessment tech 
niques has been lack of reliability, but recent research has indicated 
that rehability can be improved by defining terms carefully, develop 
mg more precise scales, and training the observers or judges 

Product measurements have been acclaimed as desirable cntenon 
data, but have been used relatively infrequently The most defensible 
of the product measurement techniques are (1) the direct observation 
and assessment of the behavior of the teacher’s students while they are 
in his charge and (2) measurement of student change from before to 
after exposure to the teacher 

The Validity of Predictors 

^ vicond im p ortant set of problems encountered in the Study involved 
judging the probable validity of inventory items and scores as pre 
dictors of teacher characteristics It should be recalled that the de 
velopment of paper and pencil correlates of certain defined criteria of 
teacher classroom behavior was one of the major objectives of the 
Study 

In approaching the tasks of selecting item responses as predictors and 
determining the validity of empirically derived scoring ke>s, a number 
of questions had to be considered Some of these questions” nere 

'* Additional qunUooa and related data are pmented in chap 4 
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Shall the cntcnon Rroupa emp!o>cd for mpoMc sclcclioti 
or heterogeneous w,ih respect to vanables such as *ci. subject area, and 

^^haU the entenon groups for response selection be random samples of 
teachers or should they be samp’es of rntset groups of teachers In certain 
schools or school systems? . 

Shall the selection of responses that are to be used as predictors ol inc 
criterion be based upon experience »ith a single sample, or will replication 
be cmplojcd with at least two samples? (The latter method mcntably is 
accompanied by shrinkage of vahdii> coeflidenis, but it bas the advantage 
of justif>ing greater confidence in the prediciors wbicb survive) If re 
sponsc selection is based on replication, shall the ultimate sconng key be 
based on responses that correlate with the criterion at or beyond a specified 
significance level fa) in either simple, (i) In both samples, or (e) on the basis 
ol the compound probabilities in the two samples? 

^\ ill a scoring key derived from one sample o! teachers from a parlirular 
group (population) continue to be eflcctive when applied to another sample 
ot teachers of the same kind drawn from the tame population? 

Will a sconng key denved from a sample of one gioup of teachers main 
tain US effectiveness when applied to a difictcnl group? Tor esamplt, will 
responses that art conelated wuh Cnttnon X in a group of third and 
fourth grade teachers be useful lot predicting Cnttnon \ in a group of 
high school mathematics teachers? 

Will a scoring key derived from random samples of teachtts maintain 
lU effecuvencss when used with intact groups of teachen who have ctr 
tarn relevant characteristics (n common (e g , will a ke> denved from ran 
dom samples of teachers in the United States be eCeclive m predicting 
teacher behavior m School S>stem A which is khown to cultivate a par 
ticular educational philosophy or viewpoint)? 

Will a sconng key denved with regard to a particular entenon measure 
maintain its eflcclivcness when tested against a similar, but somewhat differ 
ently obtained entenon measure (eg, will item responses that correlate 
with a entenon of teacher behavior based upon assessments of trained 
observers maintain their cBectivencss with a entenon based upon pnna 
pals ratings of teachers)? 

Shall the Item response selection be based on concurrently obtained cn 
tenon data or on entenon data that are obtained at a later time? 

Will a sconng key that is denved from the tesponscs ol a group of in 
service teachers maintain its effectiveness when it is used to predict the 
/«l«rr classroom behavior of students who lack teaching tapenence at the 
Ume they fill out the inventory? ‘ 

Will a scoring key that is effective m situations charactented by neutral 
n" “'■“''''"■'"‘o' rapondent at a mimmai) taaia 

am I S sBectiveaess la situal.ons characlemed by strong mcenliva cond. 

a g“ £;'eS“? “ «"■> •>■'« “ »» advantags m making 

(o,'a'LC''‘sf " '‘t “’""P''?, *“ ¥'“"<> “‘"non d, mansions singly ot 
teaching behavior, which involves a num. 

bet of heterogeneous components or dimemions? 
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In 1948-49, when this Study was just getting under way, answers to 
some of these questions seemed very remote, particularly m view of the 
sequential nature of many of the operations mvolved The sequence en 
visaged was job analysis, development of cntenon producmg pro 
cedures, analysis of cntenon data, development of rationales for in 
ventory matenals, the preparation and prelimmary tryout of verbal 
and nonverbal items, observation of large samples of teachers, comple 
tion of final forms of the inventory matenals and administration of them 
to the teachers who had been observed, item counting and item selec 
tion, and, finally, validation studies of the derived scoring keys Never 
theless, plans for obtaining answers were made, and the necessary data 
were eventually obtained for at least limited answers to each type of 
question 

Formulation of the problems relating to predictor validation as pre 
sented here reflects various influences, but it is most directly an out 
growth of (n) staff discussions of methods of ascertaining the validity of 
scoring keys of the Teacher Characteristics Schedule and (J) Mosier’s 
excellent discussion, "Problems and Designs of Cross Validation” 
[/d) Indeed, the present treatment, adopting Mosier’s terms "validity 
generalization” and "validity extension,” leans heavily on certain fea- 
tures of Mosier’s conceptualization of the validity problem 

All of the problems recognized by Mosier, and certain additional 
ones, faced the staff m its efforts to discover correlates of teacher behav 
lor It was m the light of this need for a clearly conceptualized picture 
of the validation problem, as a necessary prior step, that the formula 
tion took place 

The following classification of research designs summarizes a number 
of approaches which may be employed to obtain the evidence required 
to judge the probable usefulness of correlates of cntenon behavior for 
predicting such behavior // should be noted that ike follouing possible 
variations apply to each of the methods indicated 

a) Item responses and cntenon data concurrently obtained, 

b) Item responses obtained pnor to experience upon which cntenon 
data are based, obtaining of cntenon data delayed 

(1) Item responses obtained under strong incentive conditions 

(2) Item responses obtained under conditions of neutral motivation 

I Designs for Item Vauoatiov and Selection 
A Designs tnvotnn( criterion group or groups dented from a Single homo 
geneous population 

1 Item selection based on a single cntenon group, randomly selected 
from population 
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^ cnttnor, groups 

UoT u'umatrsSo“ol”l°msS'd on 

ab.l.ly values y, elded by .he “nplL “mlmal.on of prob- 

laur; „T.?ra.e“se?er„; T".'’’'' P”P“ 

probabihly values yelded by ',b“ampTet 

nnesropseouKs™^^^^^^^ 

A Jf«»do»Me.fhn,eu;,d,/y*r,j„, 

, sample ,o test ,he etteSm Jf S’"* s.m.la,ly drawn 

2 Double cross vabdauon rtS^re!,^' ‘'p"?' 

samples randomly drawn from Se separately for two 

selected for each sample applied to theS” *"°"i °* "spanses 

3 " 5 P'«ive scoring kert 

Isom mplJaTe? rindom Tnt'en™ P'«"">aWy 

^ - “bS?u..‘“ .r 

B Pofidi,, jenerofirolion P' seoring key 
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applmd to another sample that stage. Ld then 
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“P^Cd"al'thaf 1°' 

1 ValMei* and to the « j of the scoring key 
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test or inventory Hems, and (2) those involving the validation of 
^‘scores ” 

In relation to validation for response selection, attention has been 
called to variations m design involving (o) a single sample of subjects, 
(J) multiple samples of subjects, (c) samples from a single homogeneous 
population, and (d) samples from multiple populations 

With regard to the vaUdation of scores or scormg keys, the different 
approaches described involve (a) additional random samples of the 
same population, (5) samples of additional populations, but employing 
the same criterion measure, (c) samples of additional populations, em 
ploying a measure of the criterion different from that used in response 
selection, (d) cross validation, (e) double cross validation, (/) hold out 
sample vahdation, (g) the individual as the sampling unit, and (A) in 
tact groups as the sampling unit 

Regardless of whether the designs apply to responses, items or 
scores, the vanations may include either concurrent or predictive 
validation, and either strong or neutral incentive conditions 

Procedure of fhe Study m the Lisht of Certain Criterion 
and Prediction Problems 

Obviously, attainment of the major objectives of the Study — namely, 
the description of the major dimensions of teacher behavior and the de 
velopment of paper and pencil instruments for use in predicting such 
dimensions of behavior and other teacher characteristics — was inti 
mately dependent upon the solution of the problems concerning the 
criteria and the validity of their prediction Therefore a major portion 
of this volume is given to a detailed descnption of the procedures that 
were used in trying to satisfy as many of the necessary conditions as 
possible 

Following IS a brief outline of some of the important phases of the 
Study (1) the designation of dimensions of teacher behavior was ap 
proached both rationally and empirically through (c) the development 
of observation procedures based on review of personality descriptions 
and critical incidents reports relative to teacher bcha\iors, (6) systc 
matic observations, by trained observers of teachers in their class 
rooms, and (c) factorial analyses of the assessments made b> (he ob 
servers, (2) after the major dimensions of teacher beha\ior and the 
components of such dimensions had been identified relatively large 
samples of teachers of different grades and subjects were obscr\c<l and 
assessed, (3) forced<hoice t>’pical behavior items requiring responses 
which were hypothesized to be correlated with the major dimensions 
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of teacher behavior and other teadicr traits, -were (c) prepared and 
administered to the teachers who had been observed, (b) subsequently 
subjected to item analyses to determine the value of each response as a 
predictor of the observer assessed teacher behavior, and {c) cast into 
scoring keys through the procedure described m the previous section 
dealmg with item vahdation and selection, and (4) further research 
was earned out, involving cross-vahdation, hold out sample validation, 
vahdity generalization study, and validity extension study, to deter- 
toinc the probable usefulness of the scoring keys in the light of such 
questions as those listed in the foregoing discussion of the vaUdity of 
predictors 
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3, The Samples Employed in the Study 

Teacher characteristics reswitch, like all empirical study , is induc- 
tive m its approach and is necessarily dependent upon samples lor 
the data employed to test its hypotheses Throughout such research, 
and in the use of the results, it is impliatly assumed that the sample 
provides a repUca of the charactcnstics of the parent population (al 
though, at best, this may only be approximated m behas loral studies) , 
or, if knowledge of the representativeness of the sample iS lacking, it is 
assumed that the only difierences between the sample and the popula- 
tion are those which may be attributed to random sampling Attention 
must therefore be given to various aspects of sampling design, including 
choice and definition of the population, nature of the sampling unit, size 
of the sample, and sampling method to be used The first three aspects 
involve no insurmountable difficulties The last, that of sampling 
method, presents uo msoluble problems from the standpoint of theory, 
but in practice it confronts teacbet characteristics research with a pro 
dicament oSenng little hope of adequate solution 
The random sampling model is one which permits the selection of r 
teachers out of the population of n teachers, in a manner such that any 
of the «C, samples has the same chance of being selected as any other 
It follows that each teacher m the population under consideration should 
have an equal chance of being induded in a sample Obviously, the edu 
cational system in this country does not permit the use of a random 
samplmg design or even a modification thereof for which adjustments 
for systematic error may be made with any great assurance The co 
operation of a school system, a school, or a teacher in a research project 
must tetnaia voluntary in any decentralized system of education Fur 
tbermote, adequate population control data relative to teachers, which 
would be necessary for making adjustments for systematic errors in 
sampling, are for the most part unavailable 
In the light of the sampling obstacles confronted m the Study, it vs 
not possible to state with conclusiveness that the samples employed 
were either representative or random samples of the totality of teachers 
m the United States Perhaps the most reasonable position to take re 
gar mg the data reported in this volume is a strictly operational one 
similar to tUt suggested by Cochran, Mosteller, and Tukey m corniec 
tion with their discussion of statistical problems of the Kinsey Report, 
when they state 

SB 
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If the physicist is aware of systematic errors of senous magnitude and 
has no basis for adjustment, his practice is to name the measured quantity 
something like Bnnnell hardness, Charpy impact strength, or if he is a 
chemist — iodine value, heavy metals as Pb, etc By analogy, those who 
feel that the combination of recall and interview technique make Kinsey's 
results subject to great systematic error might well define “KPM sexual 
behavior” as a standard terra, and work with this [/, p 34 J 

Perhaps we should similarly, and properly, describe the teacher be 
haviOT and teacher characterisUcs dimensions investigated in the Study 
operationally in such standard terms as “TCS understanding friendly 
behavior,” “TCS businesslike responsible behavior,” “TCS stimulating 
original behavior,” "TCS attitude toward pupils,” "TCS traditional 
educational viewpoint,” and “TCS verbal ability ” 

This IS tantamount to saying that the characteristics of teachers 
identified m this study, and the related research findings, apply most ex 
actly to a hypothetical population of which the teachers who voluntarily 
cooperated comprise a random sample The extent to which the results 
may be generalized to teachers in general, or to any particular group 
of teachers, is a function of the similarity between the teachers studied 
and the group m question ‘ 

With this consideration m mmd, it becomes a responsibility to dc 
scribe in some detail the groups of teachers who participated in the 
Study and the known characteristics of the samples employed m the 
various analyses and comparisons that are reported m the following 
chapters 
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of teacber behavior, etc For convenience, the first group of activities 
VTiU be designated as the Baxtc Analysts Study, and the teachers involved 
as the Basic Analysis Sample, the second as the Survey Study, and the 
teachers as the Survey Sample, and the third as Speaal Studies 
Participation m the various phases of the Study involved over six 
thousand teachers (tom more than seventeen hundred schools The par 
ticipation data are shovm in Tables 1, 2, and 3 It may be noted from 
Table 1, for example, ibal 3,883 teachers from 274 elementary and 103 
secondary schools m 33 school systems took part m the Basic Analysis 
Study and in the training observations which preceded it Participation 
m the Survey Study and Special Studies is shown similarly Table 2 
presents a breakdown indicating m detail tbe nature of the services pro- 


TAftLE t 

Participation of Schools and of School Syitems in 
the Teacher Oiaractemtics Study 
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vided by cooperating teachers and Table 3 summarizes the same data 
Participation m the Study extended from 1948 through 1954 Tbe 
first two years were devoted cbiefiy to preliminary and exploratory 
study of the methods and devices to be used The school year 1952-53 
marked the peak of teacher participation m tbe Basic Analysis Study 
and in the Special Studies Approximately 7 percent of all teachers par 
ticipatmg (other than m the Survey Study) contributed tbeir services 
m the years 1948-50, 16 percent m 1950-Sl, 26 percent m 1951-53, 45 
percent in 1952-53, and 6 percent in 1953-54 The Survey Study was 
conducted during the spring of 1954 


How ihz Samples Were Obtained 
It 13 important t^t the two principal samples of teachers participat 
g m the Teacher Characteristics Study, and the procedures employed 
m ie descnbtd in somt detail This is attempled both 

Compan 
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Still another condition that affected the sampling was the extremely 
high cost of visiting and observing sufficiently large numbers of teach- 
ers in one-room schools and small school systems. This led to restricting 
the Study, to a very great extent, to larger city school systems. 

At least three other factors appeared to be of sufficient relevance to 
merit consideration with the view to control: grade or subject matter 
taught; extent of teaching experience; and sex of the teacher. 

With respect to the first of these, it seemed reasonable to undertake 
separate studies or analyses of the groups of teachers most numerous in 
the schools Certainly the argument f >r considering elementary teach- 
ers apart from secondary teachers appeared sound. At the secondary 
school level, it seemed reasonable to give chief attention to teachers of 
the basic subjects — -English, social studies, science, and mathematics. 
Accordingly, steps were taken to carry out the Basic Analysts Study with 
samples of elementary teachers, English-social studies teachers, and 
mathematics-science teachers. 

It was recognized that teachers of Grade 1 and Grade 6, who deal 
with children so different in developmental level, might conceivably be 
characterized by quite different classroom behaviors, interests, and 
other traits At the beginning, it did not seem feasible to undertake in- 
vestigation of the entire range of elementary teachers. The extreme 
grades were therefore omitted, and teachers of Grades 3 and 4 were 
first selected for observation and study. Later, as the study progressed, 
it became possible to extend the research to a fair-sized sample of 
Grades 1 and 2 teachers and a somewhat smaller group of Grades 5 and 
6 teachers 

The analyses of secondary teachers were conducted with two major 
samples — one from the English-social studies area, and the other from 
the mathematics-science area. Since many of the teachers of English and 
of social studies (or of mathematics and science) had majored in one of 
these somewhat related areas and minored in the other when in college, 
and since assignment of teaching responsibilities frequently cuts across 
the English-social studies area or the mathematics-science area, the 
original plan was to consider each of these combinations as a single 
sample for the Study. As in the case of the elementary sample, it later 
became possible to expand the research, and separate samples of mathe- 
matics, science, English, and social studies teachers were obtained. Addi- 
tional samples consisting of foreign language teachers and business edu- 
cation teachers were also included. 

Although data on the extent of teaching experience were obtained for 
each partidpating teacher, no effort was made in the basic studies to 
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stratvty tbc samples by eipmenee or to Kicct the part.cpants so «s to 
leguhte the distnbulioo of eipenencc among the teachers m the 
saropUs U apptawd to be more realistic to sample teachers as they are 
found in the school systems and to let the distribution of wpenence be 

govcmedbylheeMSlmgsilualSon 

How to deal with the sex of the teacher in the sampling presented 
something of a dilemma Rather extensive preliminary research con 
ducted by the Study, particularly m the domains of interests and ac- 
tivities of teachers, indicated some significant differences between the 
traits of male and female teachers which, if not taken into account in 
the analyses, might bias the data in the direction of the more numerous 
female ttachcra On the other hand, two \cr> practical considerations 
argued against the tonlinualion of <<paralc investigations of men and 
women teachera First, it seemed reasonable to assume that the descrip- 
tion and analysis of teacher characteristics, and the devclopintnl ol 
instruments for predicting these characteristics, should be related as 
closely as possible to the actual school situation, which is characterized 
by a disproportionate number of women teachers Second, regardless of 
possible group differences in interests, activities, and such, which ma> 
be attributed to sex, the schools must generally think in terms of a 
single standard for the sexes in matters of selection and promotion, 
which suggests that any descriptions or instrumen*^ should be applicable 
to both, men and women and should be based upon samples consisting 
of men and women in approximately the same proportions as they are 
found uv the schools 

The sex of eadi teacher partiopalmg m the Study was, of course, re- 
corded. In some phases of the research, separate sets of predictors were 
isolated for men and for woiuen For the most part, however, except for 
the analyses of observation data and of scores on keys of the Teacher 
Charactenstics Schedule reported in chapter 7, the data for men and for 
women were not separately considered 
Cooperation in the Basic Analysis Study, indicated by wfllingness to 
have observations conducted and to complete the inventory materials 
following observations, varied from school to school In the elementary 
schools the returns ranged from 73 percent to 100 percent for the 
teachers observed in a particular school building, and in the secondary 
^ools the percentage returns ranged from 65 percent to 97 percent 
Throughout the entire penod of the Study the percentage of usable re- 
turns of aU teachers observed was approximately SI percent for ele- 
mentaly teachers and SO percent for secondary school teachers A larger 
percentage of men in the elementary schooU returned mventoty ma 
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tenals than did women — 87 percent, as compared wth 80 percent 
Among secondary school teachers, 77 percent of the men returned the 
Schedules, as agamst 83 percent of the women Both men and women 
teachers of mathematics and science returned the materials more 
frequently than did teachers of social studies and English (mathe- 
matics science men — 79 percent, women — 83 percent, social studies- 
English men — 76 percent, women — 82 percent) There was some indica 
tion, based upon the comparison of returns with observers’ impressions 
of morale in a school, that participation was a function not only of the 
individual teacher but also of the social climate in a particular school 

SURVEV STUOy 

In the interest of obtaining a national sample of teachers which 
might supplement the Basic Analysis Study group and provide a some 
what more adequate basis for the description of teachers in terms of 
characteristics revealed by the Schedule, a mail administration of this 
inventory was undertaken For the purposes of this national survey, five 
different groups of teachers were considered (1) elementary urban, (2) 
secondary urban, (3) secondary private, (4) elementary and secondary 
parochial, and (5) elementary rural 

Essentially, the procedure followed in the Survey Study ^as to write 
to school principals or headmasters, county superintendents (for rural 
schools), and diocese or district superintendents (for Catholic and 
Lutheran parochial schools respectively), requesting that packets con 
taming the Schedule, a covering letter, and other materials be passed 
along to randomly selected teachers m the school unit The mailing 
to some 2,800 pnncipals or supenntendents, identified through the 
directory numbers of the National Assoctalwn of Secondar} School I’rtn 
ctpals Bulletin and the National Elementary Principal (National Tduca 
tion Association), m the Education Directory Part 2, Counties and Ctltes 
(V S Office of rducatjon), the Directory of Secondary Day Schools in the 
United States, and Patterson's American Educational Directory was com 
pleted between April I and April 6, 1954 

To obtain a sample of elementary teachers of urban schools, two 
teacher packets (containing the Schedule, a co\crmg letter, an answer 
sheet and special pencil for marking the answer sheet, an<l a stamped 
envelope for return of the materials) were sent to each of 900 tlcmcntar> 
school pnncipals selected to represent the schools of the Lnitcd btites 
proportionately from the standpoints of sire of communit> and stale 
location 

For the sampling of secondary* teachers of urban schools, two teacher 
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packets were mailed to each of 1,200 secondary school pnncipak 
To obtain responses of secondary pnvate school teachers, two teacher 
packets were sent to each of 1 50 headmasters or headmistresses, selected 
to provide geographical proportional representation of private second 
ary schools and also to ensure inclusion of (a) boys’ nonmilitary, non- 
church related schools, (i) mihtaiy schools, (c) girls’ non church related 
schools, (d) coeducational non church related schools, and (e) church 
related, but nonparochial schools 

The method cf obtaining the parochial teacher samples was less 
direct In this case, covering letters and teacher packets were sent to the 
superintendents of the several Cathohc dioceses and archdioceses and 
to the superintendents of Lutheran school distncts Four elementary 
teacher packels were sent to each of 102 d.ocese superintendents for 
distribution, and seven secondaiy teacher packets were maded to each 

boa”:^, eduroor""*'”'''"^ ““ 

.ntenden3lh ° f "■^“1 samples, 400 county super- 

which might make tor of marking 

required lor scoring and taStm„''me murnf 'a' 

teachers and 970 from seconda^TeaSir'"’’’'”'”""™™''"”""'^'^ 
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TABLE 4 

Geographic Composition of Basie Anal^is Sample* and Survey Sample 


Resioa of U S 

Percent of 

Percent of 

(»^ 

Percent of 
AUTeacben 
Eaipttwedia 
UAtlWSW 

Percent of 
Total VS 

FepaUtjoat 

(1910) 

Percent of 
Teacben in 

NEA Stoify 

W (1M6) 

East 

4 

28 

25 

27 

27 

South Southwest 

3 

27 

32 

30 

28 

Cential 

34 

32 

31 

30 

27 

West 

59 

13 

12 

13 

18 

Tofa? 

too 

too 

too 

too 

100 


* Teachers for whom observers’ assessments and Schedule results were complete 
I Compiled from bureau of the Census data. 


American public school teachers conducted by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association [2] * 

A further breakdown of the Survey teacher group by geographic divi- 
sions, as shown in Table 5, indicates the striking similarity between the 
Survey Sample and the teacher population of the United States This 
does not imply, however, that the Survey Sample constitutes a repre- 
sentative sample of the teachers in the nation with respect to all im- 
portant characteristics 

Table 6 provides comparisons of the Basic Analysis Sample and the 
Survey Sample from the standpoint of size of community in which the 
teachers were employed A« pointed out earlier, much of the Basic Anal- 
ysis Study was conducted in school systems of fairly large-sized cities 
In contrast, a relatively large percentage of teachers employed in the 
United States are located in communities of less than 2,500 population 
Even the Survey Sample differs from the other national distnbutions of 
teachers at the two lowest iutcnrals of the distributions — communities 
of populations less than 2,500 and between 2,500 and 49,999 However, 
if these two categories are combined, we 8nd them represented by 71 
percent of the Survey Sample as against 68 percent of the total teacher 
population of the country and 75 percent of the NEA study 

Further comparisons of the Basic Analysis and Survey Samples arc 
presented in Table 7, where the distributions for these groups and for 

* Tbe NEA lurvey, published under ihc title The SUUut ef Ike A meruan Pubh' Sekixil 
Ttacker, employed a iirsliBed rsndom sample denstd from « umpling frame consisting of 
teachers listed m several thousand state and local sdiool directories Data reported were based 
on 5 602 usable replies, representing a 46J percent return Some slight bias appeared hiely, 
but in general the sample was Judged to be typical of the teacher population with resist «o 
ludi conditions as salary and toe of classes taught Tbe reporting teachers, ss might be ex 
rxfcted. did include more NEA members (61 9 percent) than does the national teacher popu 
laiion (53 percent) Separate UbuUtion of tbe resul'a of the onginal wave and two follow ups 
showed few coosistenl diflerences when compared from the standpoint of preparation, etpeii- 
Cfice, manul lUtus, NEA membership, and wiUingness to teach again 
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Geosraphic Compoiitton of Survey Sample 


Sinrst Sucru (I9M) 


lie« EogUod 

M ii\t AUiOtiC 

Eist Southern 

Southern 

CeaUtl 

Midwestern 
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no*«wW (i«0) 


16 

n 

W 


* Compiled from Bumu of the Ceosns deU 
lltJoncs^iannoV^Nttby 4 of the 1 6W p«U05*att 


the Naliona.! Education Association’s 1956 sample are given by age, sex, 
mantal status, and type ol college attended 
\\Uh respect to sex, the proportionate leprtsenlalions in the Basic 
Analysis, Survey and NEA samples are very sunilat When the samples 
are considered from the standpoints of age, mantal status, and type of 
college attended, larger differences between the two TCS groups become 
apparent The differences between the Basic Analysis and Survey Sam 
pies are most notable when the total samples are brohen down mto sub 
groups of elementary and secondary teachers WTien the elementary and 
secondary teacher groups are combined, differences in the age distnbu 
tions become relatively small, but those for mantal status and type of 
college attended remain substantial A somewhat larger proportion of 
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TABLE 7 

Compdnjorw of fKe Banc Analysis and Sutvty Samples by Ase, Sex, Wardal 
Siaius and Type of College Attended 


CujsmcAno<( 


PxtczNTorBA^ PtiavrorSci 
Akaitsis Sakhx vzy Sautu 


Ele- Sec 
neauty ontUcy 
Tucfceti Te^en 


See 


Percent cl All 
Tea ben in 
NEA Study 










Under 30 

38 

10 

24 

21 


23 


30-39 

23 

23 

23 

26 


22 


40-54 

33 

45 

43 

41 


43 


Over 55 

6 

22 

10 

12 


12 


Total 

too 

too 

100 

too 


100 







Ele. 


Sec 






meotiry 

oBdiry 

Stx 








Mile 

14 

46 

ll 

48 

14 


49 

Female 

86 

54 

89 

52 

86 


51 

ToUl 

too 

too 

100 

100 

100 


lOO 









Single 

29 

29 

43 

37 

28 


31 

Married 

59 

62 


58 

61 


62 

Separated (divorced— widowed) 

12 

9 

9 

5 

11 


7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 


100 

Type ef eoUefe ctlmded 

Teachien colleite or itate college 

38 

13 

55 

29 

56 


29 

Liberal arts or women’s college 

27 

31 


HI 

44 


71 

Large university 

35 

56 


27/ 


Total 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 


100 


the Basic Analysis Sample, particularly in the elementary teacher 
group, are married. Of the several characteristics considered in Table 7, 
the Basic Analysis and the Survey Simples are least similar vrith regard 
to type of college attended Greater proportions of the Sun.ey Sample 
attended teachers colleges, state colleges, liberal arts colleges, or worn 
en’s colleges, whereas substantially more of the Basic Analysis Sample 
acquired their teacher education at large universities 
The proportions of different ages in the Survey and KEA samples are 
similar, but the Basic Analysis Sample shows some deviations With 
regard to marital status, the NEA sample and the Basic Analysis 
Sample arc much alike, but they differ from the Survey Sample The 
Survey Sample and the NEA sample show little difference m kind of 
teacher education institution attended, but the Basic Analysis Sample 
differs from both the others 
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It seems that the teachers partiapating m the Survey Study consti 
tute a sample which is not very different from the population of teachers 
in the United States Certainly, members of the Survey Sample fall into 
categories m about the same proportions as teachers in general with 
respect to such seemingly important characteristics as section of the 
country and size of community in which employed, sex, age, and kind 
of teacher education institution attended Teachers participating »n the 
Basic Analysis Study appear to be less representative of the national 
population, except mth regard to mantal status Recalling the ways in 
which the Basic Analysis Sample and Survey Sample were obtained, the 
apparently greater representativeness of the latter group was not unex 
pected — in fact, it was to provide a more typical sample for the collec 
tion of various teacher data that the Survey Study was conducted 
However, the results pertaining to the Basic Analysis Sample also 
may be generalizable to a considerable extent Comparisons of char 
actenstics of teachers, as presented m chapter 7, indicate that the find 
mgs obtained with the Basic Analysis Sample m many instances show 
the same trends as those of the more representative Survey Sample 
Such agreement was encouraging to the effort to describe teachers and 
to study conditions related to major teacher charactenslics 


1 
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4. Patterns of Teacher Classroom Behavior 
and Their Assessment 

This chapter reports the experiences and procedures of the Teacher 
Characteristics Study with respect to (1) the designation of major 
dimensions or criteria of teacher classroom behavior and components of 
those criteria, and (2) the collection of criterion data for elementary 
and secondary school teachers compnsing the Basic Analysis Sample 
In attacking the first of these problems, the interaction of the rational 
and empirical approaches will be noted Intensive study was made of the 
literature covering the function of the teacher as seen from various edu 
cational viewpoints, and of previous research undertaken m the areas 
of human personality and particularly teacher personnel Reports of 
critical incidents of teacher behavior were accumulated and analyzed 
Assessments of teacher behavior on a number of first order dimensions 
(hypothesized m the light of teacher traits suggested by the literature 
and by reported critical incidents) were obtained and factor analyzed 
And, finally, the patterns of teacher classroom behavior, m the light of 
which much of the Study was conducted, were described 
In obtaining estimates of teacher classroom behaMor, systematic ob 
servation and immediate assessment of ongoing teacher behavior by 
trained observers were employed This approach was adopted in view 
of the fact that it appeared to be less subject to biasing conditions and 
lack of control than were other methods (see chapter 2) It also was more 
practicable With all the attractiveness of judgment of teacher behavior 
from its products (e g , pupil change) and perhaps of the collection of 
pupil opinions about their teachers’ behavior, the disadvantages of such 
approaches seemed to outweigh their advantages Furthermore it was 
reasoned that systematic observation by trained observers also could 
be employed to obtain estimates of pupil behavior — the immediate 
product of teacher behavior Thus, data on teacher performance could 
be obtained from the standpoint of both behavior in process and the 
immediate products of teacher behavior, utilizing the procedure which 
seemed to suffer least from potential biasing conditions and impractica 
bility 

The Observer and the Observation Process 
The success of direct observation and assessment for the idcntifica 
lion and estimation of behavior characteristics depends to a very great 
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extent upon the abOtty of the observer to perceive accurately, upon the 
degree to vitach the piotedusts employed m observing and assessing be 
havior may be objectified and standardaed, and upon the extent to 
which significant aspects of the situation or behavior under study may 
be identified and sampled How to select potentiaUy competent oh 
servers, how to achieve standardmed observer performance, what assess 
ment procedures to employ, and how to sample behavior m a natural 
social situation were important questions for the Teacher Charactenstics 
Study 

QUALITIES ASSOGATID WITH EFFICIENT OBSERVATION 
In the literature 13, 26, 27, among othcrsl attention frequently has 
been called to the variabdity of individuals m their efficiency as observ 
ers’ or judges of behavior characteristics of other persons, and conse 
qucntly to the need (or cateful selection of observers in the light of per 
sonal traits conduave to competent observation For satisfactory ob 
servation, such charactenstics of the observer as the following might 
reasonably be assumed to be csseotial (o) sensory acuity, (b) perceptual 
•peed, (c) general mental alertness, (i) the ability to observe and recall 
details (perhaps involving good imagery), (r) understanding and accept* 
ance of the definitions of behaviors to be observed, (J) ability to mam 
tain attention — not easily distracted by nonessentials, (g) familianty 
with the behaviors to be observed, and, certainly, (A) abibty to set aside 
personal predispositions and biases which might influence perception of 
the behaviors to be observed 


NEED FOR OeSErnu TRAIHIHG 

Much of the ambiguity of the data based upon direct observation and 
assessment appears to arise from the lack of common understanding 
and procedure on the part of different observers Recognizing the vary 
mg experiential backgrounds of different persons which predispose them 
to perceive the same behavior m different ways and also considering 
the semantic difficulties that militate agamst common agreement on the 
operational or behavioral meaning of a trait name, it would seem that 
any substantial agreement among untramed observers seldom could be 
expected except by chance 

Therefore, m addidon to the needs for careful selection of observers 
and o^ilteUiWt&TOtiousol the criterion components, the requirement 
that ohxrveis be carefully trained is inescapable for competent observa 
lion and assessment of behavior Furthermore, once the observer has 

• UnuDj Judjed by mterrtter •ereesicau 
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undergone a program of framing, it cannot be assumed that his observa- 
tional procedures will remain uniform over a penod of time without 
occasional check ups and retraining, rather, it is necessary to reinstitute 
training at regular intervals to ensure that there has been no shift in the 
definition and perception of the behaviors being observed 
Observer training mvolves, first, the provision of information, and its 
understanding by the observer, regarding the behaviors to be observed 
and assessed, and second, practice in observing, followed by discussion 
and companson of procedures and assessments of a particular observer 
with those of other observers During the framing period it is necessary 
to repeat this procedure a number of times and to contmue the training 
until approximate agreement among the observers is obtained 
The first stage of trammg consists primarily of study and discussion 
of the operational definitions of the behaviors under consideration Prac- 
tice m observing (involving observation, assessment, comparison, and 
discussion) IS directed at the development of the ability to perceive and 
to record perceptions accurately m a specific situation, and has as its 
goal consistency of assessment 

In the trammg process, observations first were made of tbe same 
teacher simultaneously (although mdependently) by two or more ob 
servers m trammg, with subsequent comparison and discussion of van 
ous aspects of the observmg and assessment processes and with particu 
lar attention bemg given to discrepanaes m assessments made by dif 
ferent observers In later phases of the framing, observ'ations of the 
same teacher were made at different times by different observers n 
traimng, the observations again bemg followed by companson of assess 
ment data and discussion of observer vanancc 

TOE ASSESSMENT fROCESS 

The observation of behavior always has as its goal either verbal or 
quantitative behavior descnptions Both kinds of descnptions may be 
regarded as assessments But the quantitative estunates are more useful 
to the researcher, since they permit compansons to be made with known 
probability distributions In reporting the research of this study, the 
term “assessment” is used to refer to quantitative descnptions 
The processes of observation and assessment are interdependent, and 
the relative success or failure of the method of direct observation can 
be judged only in terms of the resulting assessments In turn, the sue 
cess of the assessments depends upon the appropnateness, efficiency, 
and practicability of the assessment devices emplo>ed and the skill with 
which they are used by observers 
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Various kinds ol assessment recording devices have been utilized m 
behavioraV studies (gra^ihic rating scalesj behavior check lists, multiple 
choice questionnaires, man to-man ratmg scales, and paired comparison 
scales, etc), tanging from those intended to provide only global, non 
analytical evaluations of very complex behavior patterns to others at 
the opposite extreme which seek to analyze and dissect behavior into 
specific acts and to provide frequency counts of such acts 
The question of the type of assessment recording device which is 
most effective has been discussed at considerable length in the litera- 
ture There is httle evidence of the superiority of a particular type of 
instrument, but apparently advantages can be gamed by making an an 
alytical approach to assessment, instead of trying to evaluate very broad 
areas of behavior It is mteresting to note that one well designed re 
search study [JJ directed at a number of problems relating to the 
methodology of ratmgs recently reported httle differences m validity re 
suiting from the use of several different rating techniques, and showed 
that the raUr seemed to be of substantially more importance than the 
particular rahns Uekntque used 

Obviously, the adoption of an assessment device is closely related to 
the designation of significant entenon components Regardless of the 
particular device employed, Us effectiveness will deoend to a very large 
extent on how clearly the behaviors involved ate defined — how well gen 
ctal and abstract trait names are explained in terms of observable be 
haviofs requiring a minimura of inference To this end, a carefully com 
piled glossary is a primary requirement 

Other considerations relative to the assessment device employed bear 
upon the measurement “scale" it mcorporates Questions involved here 
are (1) the scope or range of the scale and (2) the psychological equiva 
lence of the intervals Scales utihzing a moderate number of categories 
(four to eleven) seem to show some superiority over those havmg either 
very many or only two or three intervals While certain advantages 
theoretically may be gamed by the use of a device which has been pre 
ciscly psychophysically scaled (which meets, or approximates, the re 
quirements of the definition of a measurement scale), reports of experi 
ences comparing such instruments with more statistically crude and 
arbitrary ones leave room for considerable doubt regarding the value 
which IS added 


Still another aspect of assessment concerns the number of observa 
>sse«n>ants of behavior of suffi 
bZa a ; “'“o'! Com 

bmmg inaependent assessmrnU to form a composite 
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The rationale for the rephcation of observations and assessments is 
dear Observations and assessments, at their best, are subject to ob 
server bias, also, the behavior observed cannot be expected to be com 
pletely consistent from one situation or one observation period to an 
other One way of taking these factors into account is by averaging them 
out — by rephcating the observations and assessments and combining 
the several mdependently obtamed sets of data into a composite assess 
ment 

The combination of assessments into a composite theoretically poses 
a problem Appropriate means of combining ratings taking into ac 
count the reliability and vkUdity of the judges, have been suggested [ 13 , 
for example] However, there is no condusive evidence to show that tak 
ing into account whether an observer is a hard or easy rater, or a reliable 
or unreliable rater, adds appreciably to the usefulness of the composite 
assessment This appeared to be borne out by the experience of this 
Study, and the position is supported by other reports in the literature 
Lawshe and Nagle [ 17 ] write that they are " forced to conclude 
that much of the time and effort spent in determining the reliabilities of 
raters and combining their ratings into differential weights is for 
naught ” Lawshe and Nagle observed that even where large differences 
m the reliability of raters existed, the elimination of the very low rater 
did not seem to improve the composite reliability [ 17 , p 273) Perhaps 
It IS not amiss to convert the raw assessment data of different observers 
to comparable standard deviation units before combination, but addt 
tional attention to the differential weighting of observers’ assessments 
seems to provide little gain 

In summary, it may be noted that the reliability and \alidity of as 
sessments made from direct observations of behavior are enhanced by 
(1) attention to the selectior of a limited number of relevant behavior 
dimensions for observation and assessment (2) the provision of specific 
and unequivoca\ operational defmrtiori^ tA 

(3) the observer being well acquainted with the behaviors to be assessed 
and with the situations in which the behaviors frequently are manifest 

(4) the observer focusing his attention on the specified lichaviors and 
carefully avoiding the influence of general impressions unusual or 
dramatic behaviors, and inferences about what behaviors might occur 
m unobserved situations, (5) the immediate assessment of the behavior 
during or shortly following observations, (6) the independent assess 
ment of each specified behavior, (7) the recognition and suppression by 
the observer of personal biases relative to individuals or behaviors, (8) 
care on the part of the observer to avoid such rating biases as the central 
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tendency error, the lenjencj 
servations and assessments 


error, etc , and (9) the replication of ob 
by independent though similarly trained, 


obser-ers 


THE SITUATION OBSERVED 

Direct observation ma> ha\e as its ob)ect the behavior of (1) an iso 
fated mdiNulual m a controlled, nonsocial situation, (2) an isolated in 
diiidual in a natural or nonlaborator> , nonsocia! situation, (3) a par 
ticular indiM lual m a controlled social situation, (4) a particular indi 
\ idual in a natural social situation (5) a group of individuals in a con 
ttolUd eiluation, or (6) a group of individuals m a natural, nonlabora 
tor) situation 

So far as the stud} of teacher behav lor is concerned ne are, as noted 
in chapter 2 primarily concerned nith item 4 above, a particular indi 
\idual in a natural social situation and also, insofar as teacher behavior 
ma) be considered to be reflected b> pupil behavior, with item 6, a group 
o! indivnduals m a natural situation 

In the observational situation, the problem of the sampling o! bebav 
lor IS important The use of direct observation and assessment assumes 
that during the course of observation the behaviors observed i^iU con 
stitute a repiesentatwe or a random sample of the univ erse of behaviOTS 
for the individuals or groups m question The extent to which this as* 
sumption may be valid wiU depend upon a number of conditions, such 
as (1) the normal frequency of occurrence of a particular behavior, (2) 
the amount of time devoted to observation and the number of observa 
tion penods conducted (3) the extent to which the behavior observed 


may be influenced b> the presence of the observer, and (4) the reliability 
or consistenc} of the behavior under consideration 
In the observation and assessment of teacher behavior it is necessary 
to keep m mind that teacher behaviors occur in relation to pupil be 
havioT and therefore may be expected to vary to some extent from one 
group of pupds to another, and also that teacher bchaviot is a function 


of the content or subject matter taught— c g , behaviors manifested by 
an elcmenlaty teacher while engaged in arithmetic instruction may differ 
from those demonstrated during a class in music or rhythms Although 
such conditions have an attenuating effect on assessments of teacher 
behavior, they arc Integral parts of the teaching situation, and, in the 
Interest of preserving the naturalness of the behavior under study, it 
-0 d«,r,Ue not attempt to elmtmate or control auch condi 
.or. but mbe, to repbeate the ob»=rvat.on, and obs.rval.onal mtua 
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The Study Approach* An Overview 

Through (1) a review of the literature on the organization of human 
personahty and on traits hypothesized to be desirable for teachers, (2) 
assembly of reports of “critical incidents’* observed in the classroom 
performance of teachers and subsequent determination of relevant firsi 
order teacher behavior dimensions, (3) the assessment, with respect to 
such dimensions, of the classroom behavior of large numbers of clemen 
tary and secondary school teachers, and (4) statistical analysis of the 
teacher behavior assessments, the Teacher Characteristics Study identi 
fied three major clusters of observable teacher behaviors which were 
accorded primary attention throughout the research and which served 
as criteria m the efforts of the Study to determine correlates of teacher 
behavior m the classroom These three principal dimensions, or entena, 
of teacher classroom behavior were 

TCS Pattern X, understanding, friendly w aloof, egocentnc, re 
stneted teacher behavior 

TCS Pattern K« responsible, busmesshke, systematic vs evading 
unplanned, slipshod teacher behavior 

TCS Pattern stunulating, imaginative, surgent or enthusiastic 
vs dull, routme teacher behavior 

The steps leadmg to the designation and description of these patterns 
will be recounted m the following paragraphs 


Onginal Selection of bpecific Teacher Behaviors 

A first consideration m research directed at the descnption and un 
derstanding of behavior is concerned with the question, “What specific 
data are relevant to the area of behavior under investigation? In seek 
mg a framework or context which might provide a starting point for the 
research of the Study, two general approaches were employed First ex 
tensive and intensive review of the literature was undertaken with par 
ticular attention to (<j) research reports and also statements of opinion, 
which sought to define the essential characteristics of leaching or to ' si 
qualities believed to be desirable m teachers and contnbutive to good 
teaching, and (ft) studies which attempted to describe and anal>ze hu 
man personality Second, clues were sought to cniuaJ teacher behaviors 
in the reports of specific classroom madents which, in the view of the 
reporters, desenbed teacher acts that had conlnbuted to oulstandingl> 
good or poor teachmg performance 
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SEtKTION OF BEHAVIORS FROM THOSE MENTIONED IN THE UTERATURE 
AU available teacher rating scales were studied with attention to the 
teacher traits and characteristics incorporated m them, and commo^x 
Irequently appearing elements of the various devices were noted The 
findings of the Commonwealth Teacher Training Study [5] were ex 
amined with care Similarly, the fairly numerous, but unfortunately 
generally inadequate, investigations of teacher competency,* or teacher 
effectiveness, were analyzed, and suggestions of desirable teacher be 
haviors were sought Reports of factor analyses of personality traits 
were rcMev-ed and particular consideration was given to Cattell’s at 
tempt to descnbe the structure of personality 14] (Although published 
subsequent to the design of the Teacher Characteristics Study, drench's 
summary of factor analyses of personahly measurements (//] was ex 
amincd with interest when it appeared, and it served as a backdrop 
against v/hich the results of the Study s research could be viewed ) 
Analysis of these reports, made m as objective and eclectic a manner 
as possible and with attention to the similarity and frequency of men 
tion of various teacher charactenslics, revealed some forty six seemingly 
relevant charactenstics which might reasonably be hypothesized to con 
tnbute to a de«cription of the classroom behavior of teachers wntb par 
ticular emphasis upon teacher pupil relationships 
In selecting relevant teacher behaviors to be included m this preUm 
inary list, a number of critena were employed by the Study The Uniit 
mg condiUoTis or cniena lor inclusion of a behavior m this preliminary 
list were (1) the behavior should be within the ^erjonol social domain, 
(2) the behavior should be one for which there is considerable evidence, 
prefcrabl) both logical and empirical, of its relation to teaching, (3) the 
behavior 'houldbe one that can be conceptualized in dimensional Iorni~~ 
descfibable in terms of the extremes or poles of a behavior dimension 
(e g , stimulating dull), (4) the behavior should be descnbable in 
unambiguous terms, (5) the behavior should be clsmaUe (either ob- 
servable teacher acts, or possibly observable pupil acts in response to 
teacher acts) , (6) the behavior should be capable of description, and of 
obseisalion and assessment, m terms of spmf^ acts or performances (as 
contrasted mth general or abstract behavior descriptions), (7) the be 
has lot insofar as 11 IS possible to judge, should be relatively independent 
el other behas lors included in the list (obviously overlappmg behaviors 
should be avoided), (8) uisotar as possible, the behainot should be 
equaUy applicable to teacher, in di^erenl finds of school situations 

ul’ “■ 0.1 Of He mo,. 
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(group activities, individual activities, soaal studies instruction, arith 
metic instruction, etc ) , and (9) selection of a behavior should be tnde 
pendent of a parttcuiar philosophy or theory of education (there should be 
no intentional selection of behaviors to conform to a particular educa 
tional philosophy) 


CRmCAL BEHAVIORS IN TEACHING 

In determmmg the teacher classroom behaviors to be considered in 
observation and assessment, a second line of attack employed by the 
Study consisted of collecting "critical incidents” of teaching, or critical 
behaviors of teachers [P, 15\, reports of such incidents being submitted 
by persons closely associated with teaching, and bemg based upon first- 
hand knowledge of acts of teachers in specific situations 

A "critical incident” was defined as any observable teacher behavior 
or act which might make the difference between success or failure m 
some specified teaching situation The approach intentionally excluded 
those aspects of teaching which seem to show relatively small variance 
among teachers so far as acceptability or inacceptabihty is concerned It 
sought to note only those behaviors which seem to differentiate between 
extreme teacher groups 

Thus, the procedure followed m investigating cntical behaviors of 
teachers involved collectmg analytical reports of what the respondents 
considered to be especially effective or ineffective classroom behaviors of 
unnamed teachers The reports were provided by teacher supervisors 
training teachers, school principals, teachers, student teachers, and 
students in education methods courses m a teacher training institution 

Cntical incidents of teaching may be formally collected or they may 
be assembled on the basis of informal interview The latter process is 
most useful in exploratory stages of a study Early in this research studj , 
for example, personal mquines were made of selected persons largely 
older adults of considerable educational experience, during \shich each 
was asked to attempt to recall the "very best” and "\ery poorest 
teachers he had had when in school and, further, to describe some ina 
dent or something outstanding that 'was remembered over the >ears 
about that teacher Although such a procedure is useful in providing 
clues, Its usefulness is likely to be limited by restricted sampling and the 
lack of readily comparable data Therefore, in order to formalize and 
sjstcmatize the critical teacher bcha\iorstudi, the use of a TCS Criti 
cal Incidents Blank ivas introduced Suggestions from the reports of 
Flanagan and his co workers at the American Institute for Research 
[9], who have made extensi\c use of the cntical incidents technique and 
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have aiplorad many of its poaMb.lU.«, provided the basi, 
velopment of mob a blank upon rthich cntical incidents relatiic to 

teaching might be recorded , , » v u 

Prior to the writing of the descnptions of cntical teacher behaviors b> 

participants in tbis preliminary phase of the Study, the characterislios of 

usable cntical incidents uerc pointed out and illustrated by eiarople 
Partropants acre specifically cautioned that a cntical incident descrip 
tion was not usable if it (o) merely named or listed traits or behavior 
categories believed to characteme the teacher m question, or (6) re 
ported a behavior which impressed the reporter primarily because it 
was personally acceptable or personally irntating or annoying to him, 
or (c) simply rellecled general stereotyped ideas of what is considered 
effective or ineffective in teaching, rather than descnbing specific be 
havior in relation to a situation in which it occurred, or (d) reported a 
behavior which had impressed the reporter primarily because of its 
dramatic qualities 

Rather, it was pointed out that a cntica! incident description to bt 
usable for the Study mujt (a) desenbe teacher behavior actually ob 
served in a specific situation, (b) providt an accuratt, detailed desctip 
tiOQ of specific acts, (e) be an objective, unbiased report of the behavior, 
and (d) relate to a behavior believed by the reporter to be either clearly 
eSective or clearly inefiective It was emphasized that a cntical incident 
should desenbe wkal tome teachtr did tn o specijic tituohon oi a speetfic 
tme 

The participants were ashed to respond to six situations or questions, 
each printed on a separate page of the TCS Critical Incidents Blank 
The SIX sets of directions read as follows 

1 Think of the elementary or high school teachers with whom you have 
been closely associated recently Of those itachtis, think of the one teacher 
you consider most tnejecltve The teacher you are thinking of probably did 
a lot of things which caused you to feet that he or she was ineffective but 
what was the particular incident that stands out in your mind as a clear 
cut example of meSectivcness? De* ribe the situation and just what the 
itachcT did that convinced you of his ineBectiveness on the job What 
specific act demonstrated the teachers ineffectiveness? 

2 Think of the most e/cchte elementary or high school teacher with 
whom you have been closely associated recently The penon you have m 
mind probably did many things that convinced you that he or she was effec 
live but what was some outstanding act which made you consider him 
Kpeciahy effective? Desenbe some specific thing that he did that makes 
h.m sund oat m your mind as being particularly effective on the job 

3 the last time you observed 

a m „ h,gh achoal da aamtlhmg vspacaVSX« 
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(it need not have been done by a generally ineffective person) Just what 
was done on this particular occasion? What was the act? "^Yhat did the 
teacher do? 

4 Think over the last month or two and recall the last time you observed 
any teacher do something especially effechte Just what was done on this 
particular occasion? WTiat was the act? What did the teacher do? 

5 Think back about the teachers you bad when m elementary and high 
school Try to think of the mosttne^ec/rfeteacheryou ever had Nowtryto 
recall some specific inadent that stands out in your memory as an illustra 
tion of the ineffectiveness of this teacher What was the situation? ^Vhat 
did the teacher do? 

6 Think back about the teachers you had when in elementary and high 
school Try to think of the most effective teacher you had Now try to recall 
a specific incident that stands out m your memory as an illustration of the 
effectiveness of this teacher What was the situation? What did the teacher 
do? 

Following the preparation and submission of the reports, they were 
reviewed m the hght of a set of cntena developed to provide assurance 
that each behavior surviving the review was clearly described, that it 
seemed to be an individual response of the teacher (rather than one 
directly attnbutable to professional training, requirements of the school 
system, etc ), and that it was something a teacher did m a specific class- 
room situation Following the review, each objective description of a 
specific teacher behavior was transcribed to a separate record card which 
carried certain identification mformation, a summary statement of the 
specific teacher behavior reported, a summary description of the situa 
tion m which the behavior occurred, and identification of the behavior 
as effective or ineffective 

The final phase of the cntical behaviors study, mvolvmg sorting the 
record cards and classifying the reported incidents into appropriate 
categories, was earned out m the following five steps (1) identification 
of the salient features in each incident of teacher behavior reported, 
(2) derivation of a rough classification scheme for the reported mcidents 
to facilitate ozdenag of the data, (3) classification of each cntical be 
bavior into one of these categones (4) denvation of a generalized de 
scnptive statement covering each category, and (5) final refinement of 
the classification scheme and preparation of generalized descnptions of 
the pnncipal classes of teacher behaviors 

The more than 500 cntical inadents submitted b) participants in 
this study were reduced to the following list of generahzed behaviors 
which seemed to summarize adequately the onginal speaCe bchanor 
descnptions 



cearacteristics of teaceers 


Geneealizep Descriptions of Cs 
Efeclite Behavtors 

1 Alert, appears enthosiastic 

2 Appears interested m pupils and 
dassrooin activities 

3 Cheerlul, opumislic. 

4 Seli-controUed not easily upset 

5 Likes tun.lias a sense ol humor 

6 Recognizes and admits omi mis- 
takes 

7 Is fair, impartial, and ohjecUve in 
treatment of pupils 

a Is patient 

9 Shows understanding and sympathy 
in working with pupds 

IQ Is friendly and courteous m relations 
with pup3s 

11 Helps pupils with personal as well as 
educational problems 

12 Commends eflort and gives praise 
for work well done 

13 Accepts pupils' cSorts as smeert 

14 Antiapates reactions of others la 
soaal situations 

15 Lneourages pupils to try to do theit 
best 

16 Classroom procedure is planned and 
wdl organized 

17 Classroom prxedure is flesble with 
m over all plan 

13 AntictpaUs udividoal needs 

19 Stimulates pupils through interest 
mg and ongui^ materials and tech 
niques 

20 Conducts clear, practical demon 
stiaticms and explanations 

21 Is clear and thorough in givingdirec 
ticms 


iTiCAt Behaviors of Teachers 

Inefeclite Behavtorj 

1 Is apatheUc, dull, appears bored 

2 Appears pninleresl^ in pupils and 
classroom activities 

3 Is depressed, pessimtsuc, appears 
unhappy 

4 Looses temper, is easily upset 

5 Is overly serious, too occupied for 
humor 

6 Isunawareof, or fails to admit, own 

mistakes 

7 Is unfair or partial m dealing with 
pupils 

S Is impatient. 

9 Is short with pupils, uses sarcastic 
remarks or m other ways shows lade 
of sympathy with pupils 

10 Is aloof and removed m relations 
with pupils 

11 Seems unaware oi pupils* personal 
needs and problems 

12 Does not commend pupils, u dts* 
approving, hypercniieal 

13 Is suspioous of pupil motives 

14 Does not anticipate reactions of 
others m soaal situations 

15 hlakes no eSort to encourage pupils 
to try to do their best 

16 Procedureuwithoutplau, disorgas 
ued 

17 Shows extreme ngidity of procedure, 
inabibty to depart from plan 

18 Tails to provide for tndividua] dif 
ferences and needs of pupils 

19 Uninteresting matenals and teach 
mg techniques used 

20 Demonstrations and explanations 
are not dear and are poorly con 
ducted 

21 Directions are incomplete, vague 


22 Encourages pupOs to work through 
their own problems and evaluate 
Ihtii atcoraphshmcDts 

23 Disapbnes in quiet, dignified and 
positive manner 

24 Gives help willin^y 

25 Foresees and attempts to resolve 
potential difficulties 


22 Fails to give pupils oppoilunity to 
work out own problems or evaluate 
their own work. 

23 Reprimands at length, ndicules, 
resorts to cm el or meaningless forms 
of correction. 

24 Fails to give hdp or gives it gmdg 

m^y 

25 Is unable to foresee and resolve po- 
tential difficulties 
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In attempting to determine relevant and important areas of teacher 
behavior that might be studied empirically, considerable emphasis was 
placed by the Study on the foregoing list of behaviors derived from the 
collection of critical teaching incidents. It was felt that this approach to 
the identification and description of significant teacher behaviors was 
basically more sound than the frequently employed procedure of asking 
educators or others to name the traits or qualities they believe to be 
desirable for teachers. Needless to say, employment of this approach, 
with its emphasis upon actual behavior, neither circumvents nor denies 
the importance of value judgments in designating important aspects of 
teacher behavior. However, the critical incidents technique does repre- 
sent an effort to determine the bases of value judgments, to objectify 
descriptions of teacher behavior, and to provide an operational frame 
of references for the assessment of teacher behavior. 

Development of an Assessment Procedure and Record 

Ha^dng developed preliminary lists of (a) teacher behaviors frequent- 
ly cited in the literature and (b) significant behaviors of teachers gen- 
eralized from reports of critical inddents, the problem faced by the 
Study was that of selecting the best method for collecting data relating 
to these behaviors. As already noted, it had previously been decided 
that criterion data would be obtained through direct observation and 
assessment, since such an approach seemed to be more feasible and less 
susceptible to biasing conditions than others that might be employed. 
The immediate task, therefore, was todevise an ossenment record and an 
appropriate glossary describing behavioralJy and operationally the dl 
mensions listed on the assessment blank. 

After reviewing the different kinds of rating devices that might be 
employed, a form was adopted that was similar to the one used by The 
Grant Study (Harvard University Department of Hygiene, "Studies 
in the Relation of Personality to Field of Work") in the investigation 
of means of selecting candidates for Army and Navy officer training [2S} 

The assessment procedure assumed that many personal social traits 
of teachers may be hypothesized to constitute dimensions, the opposite 
extreme poles of which can be described operationally wth considerable 
precision. 

The dimensions that were chosen for use in this Study were derived 
from the previously described lists of significant teacher behaviors. In 
selecting the behavior dimensions to be included on the assessment 
record, each potential dimension wasre/iewed in the light of the criteria 
referred to on pages 78-79. The resulting assessment blank came to be 
known as the Classroom Obsen'stion Record. 
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M noted eerber, effecUve employment of direct mt 

es"ssment requires thorougb tramiog of observers m understanding 
and identifymg tbe behaviors under consideration The guide for su* 
training, and for observation and assessment in practice, was provide 
by a Glossary that hsted specific teacher behaviors exemplifying th 
vLous first order dimensions included in the Classroom Observation 


The Classroom Observation Record underwent a number ol revisions 
in the process of its development The first form to be tried out covered 
forty dimensions of teacher behavior and six dimensions of pupil be 
havior It was found to be unwieldy, to include some closely overlap- 
ping dimensions, and to refer to certam behaviors that m practice 
observers had little or no opportunity to assess Successive revisions 
represented modifications made in hght of the experiences of the stafi of 
observers and statistical analyses of resulting assessments of teacher be 
havior durmg the procedures development stage of the Teacher Char- 
actensUcs Study 

At one stage m, the development of the Record an effort was made to 
reduce the assessment procedure to the tabulation of tbe frequency 
with which each of the specific behaviors (such as those included m the 
Glossary) was observed for a particular teacher Tabulation by the 
observer was followed by the assignment of scale values m accordance 
with a prearranged scoring system which took into account the relative 
frequency of behaviors representing the opposite poles of a particular 
dunension A number of scoring ^sterns for such a check list approach 
were derived and tried out, but the technique proved cumbersome and 
less reliable, as judged by mterobserver correlations, than the earlier- 
used estimation procedure The apparent objectivity of a check list ap 
p-oach makes it particularly attractive, and the results obtamed m this 
type of attempt to assess teacher behavior was disappomting to tbe 
staff of the Study * Use of check hsts, therefore, was discarded in favor 
of the more intuitive procedure, alandardued and controUed through 
use of the Glossary and by trammg of the observers, but nevertheless 


Air Force iMtructiowil personnel 
kive been weeeuful In developing reUuvely ebon check laU which can be obfectlvelv Kored 
.IvdentbeW Vel daUon of 
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relying upon a less objective summing up of specific behaviors in amv- 
ing at an assessment 

Early forms of the Record required assessments to be made relative 
to a particular behavior dimension on a bipolar scale consisting of four 
mtervals, or categones, plus a fifth * no opportunity for obser\ation” 
category Intervals I and 4 were used to indicate marked occurrence of 
behaviors exemphfying one of the two poles of the dimension, intervals 
2 and 3 were used to mdicate noteworthy but less marked occurrence of 
the behaviors 

The form of the Record employed during the major portion of the 
research utilized a seven point, or seven interval, scale Observers were 
found to be quite capable of making the discriminations required by a 
seven-category scale, and the increased spread of scale \alues appeared 
to increase shghtly the rehabihty of the assessments 

Separate elementary teacher and secondary teacher Classroom Ob- 
servation Records, covenng reflectively twenty six (twenty teacher 
and six pupd behaviors) and twenty-five (tvsentyone teacher be 
haviors and four pupil behaviors) similar but not identical dimensions, 
were used for the observation of more than 600 teachers dunng the 
early stages of the Study Experience indicated, however, that while 
teacher behaviors at the elementary and secondary levels differ m set- 
ting, they do not appear to differ greatly m kind, and that it was not 
only feasible but also desirable to employ a single assessment form for 
both groups 

Dunng the fall of 1951, the forms of the Record m use at that time 
were extensively studied and the final revision was accomplished, result 
mg in what was believed to be a supenor instrument for the purposes of 
the Study The dimensions of teacher behavior covered by the final 
form represented only minor revisions of those of the separate elemen 
tary and secondary forms of the assessment instrument, and compara 
bility with the immediately preceding forms was readdy achieved The 
Glossary of teacher behaviors was slightly extended and revised in an 
effort to make it more expbcit and useful to the observer The final form 
of the Classroom Observation Record, incorporating eighteen teacher 
behavior dimensions and four pupil behavior dimensions, is shown in 
Hgure 4 The complete Glossary, providing examples of the specific be 
haviors contributing to the polar descnptions of the first order dimen 
sions, IS shown in the list that follows Figure 4 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION RECORD 
9-22^1 

TzAom CgAim.mjm3 Stout 

Qisor 

_______ Noiii. , . . , Sabject._ 




PUPIL BEHAVIOR 
L Apathetic 
Z. ODstrucbve 
3 Uncertain 
4. Dependent 1 

1EACHER BEHAVIOR 

5 Partial 1 

6 Anlocntlc 1 

7 Aloof 1 

8. Restricted 1 

9 Ranh 1 

10 Dull 1 

11 Stereotyped 1 

12 Ajpathetu 1 

13 Ummpreaslve 1 

14. Evading ,1 

15 Erratic 1 

16 Ezdtable 1 

17 Uncertain 1 

18 Disorganlaed 1 

19 Inflenbla 1 

SO Pcasicnirtie 1 

21 Immature 1 

22. Nairov 1 


1 2 3 4 S 6 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1 2 3 4 6 6 


Alert 

Reapondbla 

Confident 

Initiating 


2 3 4 6 6 7 N 
2 3 4 S 6 7 H 
2 3 4 5 e 7 N 
2 3 4 5 6 7 N 
2 3 4 5 e 7 N 
2 3 4 5 6 7 N 
2 3 4 5 6 7 N 
2 3 4 S e 7 N 


Fair 


7 N 
6 7 N 
6 7 N 
e 7 N 
e 7 N 
6 7 N 
6 7 N 
7 N 


Refponrivo 
Unnerxtanding 
Kindly 
StiaituatiDg 
Original 
Alert 
Attractlvs 
Reaponsihle 
Steady 
Poised 


2 S 4 5 6 7 N 
2 3 4 5 0 7 N 


Syrtematte 

Adaptable 

OptunlsWc 

Integrated 

Broad 


Fig 4 — Assissnent blank employed by observers 


'JLOSSARY 

{To be uied mlA CUujroom Objervahon Record) 
PUPIL BEHAVIORS 
i ^Polhelfc Alert Pup, I Behavior 

Apatketie 

1 Listless 

2 Bored acting 

5 Attention wandered 

6 Slow in getting under way 


Alert 

I A^^^dm.a.on,,o sect, and par 

I “ncentratedly 

S eagerly 

5 Prompt and ready to ute oart m 
■n.™mwbenU.^be^‘''“'“” 
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2 Olstructtve-RuponsihU Pupil Behanor 


Obstructive 

1 Rude to one another and/or to 
teacher 

2 IntemipUng, demanding attention, 
disturbmg 

3 Obstinate, sullen 

4 Refusal to partiapate 

5 Quarrelsome, irritable 

6 Engaged in name-calling and/or 
tattlmg 

7 Unprepared 


Respcnstble 

1 Courteous, cooperative, friendly with 
each other and with teacher 

2 Completed assignments without com 
plainmg or unhappiness 

3 Controlled \oices 

4 Received help and criticism atten 
lively 

5 Ashed for help when needed 

6 Orderly without speafic directions 
from teacher 

7 Prepared 


3 Uneerlatn-Confident Puptl Behavior 


Uncertain 

1 Seemed afraid to try, unsure 

2 Hesitant, restrained 

3 Appeared embarrassed 

4 Frequent display of nervous habits, 
naQ bitmg, etc. 

5 Appeared shy and timid 

6. Hesitant and/or stammering speech 


Conjilent 

1 Seemed anxious to try new problems 
or activities, 

2 Undisturbed by mistakes 

3 Volunteered to reate 

4 Entered freely into activities 

5 Appeared relaxed 

6 Spoke with assurance 


4 Dependent-Imitating Puptl Behavtor 


Dependent 

f Relied oa teacher /or expLat direc* 
tions 

2 Showed little abQity to work things 
out for selves 

3 Unable to proceed when imtiative 
called for 

4 Appeared reluctant to take lead or to 
accept responsibility 


InttiOttnx 

1 Voluateerrd ideas and suggestions 

2 Showed resourcefulness 

3 Took lead willingly 

4 AssumedrsponsibQitieswithouteva 
Sion 


TEACHER BEHAVIORS 
5 Partial-Fatr Teacher Behavtor 


Partial 

Repeatedly slighted a pupS 
Corrected or cnticued certain pupils 
repeatedly 

Repeatedly gave a pupfl speaal ad 
vantages 

Gave most attention to one or a few 
pupils 

Showed prejudice (favorable or un 
favorable) toward some social, racial, 
or religious groups 

Expressed tuspiaon of motives of a 

pups 


Fate 

1 Treated all pupils approximately 
equally 

2 In case of controversy pupQ allowed 
to explain his side 

3 Distributed attention to many pupils 

4 Routed leadership impartially 

5 Based cnticism or praise on factual 
evidence, not hearsay 
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6 Auiocralic-Detnocraitc Teacher Behanor 


Avioaii^^e 

1 Told pupils each step to take 

2 Intolerant of pupils’ ideas 

3 Mandatory in giving direcUons, or 
ders to be obeyed at once 

4 IntemiptedpupiUalthoughthcirdis- 
cussion was relevant 

5 Always directed rather than parlia 
pated 


DemoeratiC 

1 Guided pupils without being manda 
tory 

2 Exchanged ideas with pupils 

3 Encouraged {asked for) pupa opimon 

4 Encouraged pupds to make own de 
cisions 

5 Entered into activities without dorm 

nation 


7 Aloof Responsne Teacher Behanor 


AXooi 

1 StiS and formal in relations with 
pupils 

2 Apart, removed from class activity 

3 Condescendmg to pupds 

4 Routine and subject matter only con 
eem pupUs as persons ignored 

5 Referred to pupQ as ‘ thu child ’ or 
* that child ’* 


Responsive 

1 Approachable to all pupils 

2 Pirtiapated m dass activity 

3 Responded to reasonable requests 
and/or questions 

4 Spoke to pupils as equals. 

5 Commended efiort 

6 Gave encouragement 

7 Recognized individual diSerences 


8 Reslnelei Vndertlandxni Teacher Behanor 
RestneUi Vndtrttandinf 

1 Recognized only academic aecom 1 Showed awareness of a pupQ’s per 

plishments of pupils, no concern (or sonal emotional problems and nnds 
^rsonal problems 2 WastoIerantoferroconpartofpupQ 

2 Completely unsympathetic with a 3 Patient with a pupil beyond ordinary 

pupa s fadure at a task. limits of patience 

3 C^ed attention only to very good 4 Showed what appeared to be sincere 

or vep' poor work sympathy with a pupQ’a viewpoint 

4 Was impatient with a pup3 


fi Harsh Kindly Teacher Behanor 


Batik 

1 Hypeiaitical fault finding 

2 Cross, curl. 


3 Depreciated pupds eBorts, was sar 

castic. 

4 Scolded a great deal 

5 Lost temper 

6 Used threats 

7 Permitted pupila to laugh at mistakes 
of others 


Kxndly 

1 Went out of way to be pleasant and/ 
or to help pupQs, friendly 

2 Gave a pupd a deserved compliment 

3 Pound go^ things in pupils to call 
attention to 

4 Seemed to show smeere concern for a 
pupa s personal problem. 

5 ^osicd aflection without being 
demonstrative 

6 Disengaged seU from a pupa without 
bluntness 
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Dua 

1 Umnterestmg, monotonous expUns- 
tions 

2 Assignments provided Lttle or no 
motivation. 

3 Failed to provide challenge 

4 Lacked animation 

5 Failed to capitalize on pupil mterests 

6 Pedantic, bonng 

7 Lacked enthusiasm, bored acting 


Shmvlaiini 

Highly mterestmg presentation, got 
and held attention without ^ing 
flashy 

2 Clever and witty, though not smart 
alecky or wisecracking 

3 Enthusiastic, ammated 

4 Assignments challenging 

5 Took advantage of pupn mterests 

6 Brought lesson successfully to a cli 
max. 

7 Seemed to provoke thmking 


10 Dull-Sttmulaitng Teacher Behanor 


SUreotypei 

1 Used routme procedures without 
variation 

2 Would not depart from procedure to 
take advantage of a relevant question 
or situation 

3 Presentation seemed unimaginative 

4 Kot resourceful m answenng ques- 
tions or providmg explanations 


Ortptnal 

Used what seemed to be ongmal and 
relatively unique devices to aid m 
struction 

2 Tried new materials or methods 

3 Seemed imagmative and able to de 
velop presentation around a question 
or situation 

4. Resourceful m answenng questions, 
had many pertment illustrations 
avaOahle 


II Slereolyped-Ortgtnal Teacher Behanor 


12 Apalheltc Alert Teacher Behanor 
Apatkeitc 


1 Seemed listless, languid, lacked eo 
thususm 

2 Seemed bored by pupils 

3 Passive m response to pupds 

4 Seemed preoccupied 

5 Attention seemed to wander 

6 Sat inchair most of tune, took no ac 
tive part m class activities 


Alert 

1 Appeared buoyant, wide awake, en 
thusiasUc about activity of the mo- 
ment. 

2 Kept coastmctively busy 

3 Cave attention to, and seemed mter 
ested in, what was going on m class 

4 Prompt to "pick up” class when 
pupils' attention showed signs of lag 
gmg 


13 Ummpresstte Attrachu Teacher Behanor 


Vn^mpresnve 

1 Untidy or sloppily dressed 

2 Inappropnatdy dressed 

3 Drab, colorless 

4 Posture and bearing unattractive 

5 Possessed distracting personal habits 

6 Mumbled, inaudible speech, limited 
expression, disagreeable voice tone, 
poor Inflection 


Attractive 

1 Clean and neat 

2 ^cU groomed, dress showed good 
taste 

3 Posture and bearing attractive 

4 Free from distracting personal habits 

5 Plainly audible speech, good expres- 
sion, agreeable voice tone, good inSec- 
Iran 
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14 Evading ResfonsMe Teacher Behavtor 


Evading 

1 Avoided responsibility, disinclined to 
make decisions 

2 ‘ Passed the buck to dass, to othti 
teachers, etc 

3 Left learning to pupil, fading to give 
adequate help 

4 Let a difBcuIt situation get out of 
control 

5 Assignments and directions indefinite 

6 No insistence on either individual or 
group standards 

7 Inattentive with pupils 

8 Cursory 


Responsible 

1 Assumed responsibility, made de 
cisions as required 
1 Conscientious 

3 Punctual 

4 paiostaluBg careful 

5 Suggested aids to learning 

6 Controlled a difficult situation 

7 Gave definite directions 

8 Called attention to standards of 
quality 

9 Attentive to class 
10 Thorough 


IS Erratic SUaSy Teacher Behavtor 
Erratic Steady 


1 Impulsive, unconticAled, tempera 
mental, unsteady 

2 Course of action e^sQy swayed by or 
eumstances of the ihooent 

3 Inconsistent 


1 Calm, tonlToUtd 

2 Maintained progress toward objec 
tive 

3 Stable, consistent, predictable 


16 ExcitalU Potted Teacher Behavtor 


Excitable 

1 Pasily disturbed and upset, flustered 
by clwroom situation 

2 Idumed m dass activities, spoke 
rapidly using many words and ges 
tures 

3 Was ‘ jumpy” nervous 


Pmsed 

1 Seemed at ease at all times 

2 Unruffled by situation that developed 
m classroom , dignified without being 
sttS or fotm^ 

3 Unhurried in class activities, spoke 
quietly and slowly 

4 Successfully diverted attention from 
a stress situation m classroom 


n Uncerlain-Con/dent Teacher Behavtor 


Vneertatn 

1 Seemed unsure of self, faltering besi 
tant 

2 Appeared timid and shy 

3 Appeared artificial 

4 Disturbed and embarrassed by mu- 
takes and/or criticism 


Con.^jeni 

1 Seemed sure of self, self-confident in 

relations with pupils 

2 Undisturbed and unembarrassed by 
mutakes and/or criticism 
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Dtsorgantted 

1 No plan for classwork 

2 Unprepared 

3 Objectives not apparent, undeaded 
as to next step 

4 Wasted time 

5 Explanations not to the point 

6 EasQy distracted from matter at 


Systematic 

Evidence of a planned though flexi 
ble procedure 
WcU prepared 

Careful m plannmg with pupils 
Systematic about procedure of class 
Had antiapated needs 
Provided reasonable explanations 
Held discussion together, objectues 
apparent 


18 DtsorgantzedSystemaltc Teacher Behavior 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


19 InHextble Adaptable Teacher Behavior 
Inflexible Adopiahle 


Rigid m conformmg to routine 
Made no attempt to adapt materials 
to individual pupils 
Appeared incapable of modifying ex 
pUnation or activities to meet par 
ticular classroom situations 
Impatient with interruptions and 
digressions 


1 Flexible m adapting explanations 

2 Individualized matcnals for pupils as 
required, adapted activities to pupils 

3 Took advantage of pupils’ questions 
to further clarify ideas 

4 Met an unusual classroom situation 
competently 


20 Pesstmuhe-Opimulte Teacher Behavior 


Pessmulic 

1 Depressed, unhappy 

2 Skeptical 

3 Called attention to potential * bad ” 

4 Expressed hopelessness of ’’education 
today,” the school system, or fellow 
educators 

5 Noted mistakes. Ignored good points 

6 Frownedagreatdealfhadunpleasaot 
facial expression 


Opiimulie 

1 Cheerful, good natured 

2 Genial 

3 Joked with pupils on occasion 

4 Emphasised potential * good ” 

5 Looked on bright side, spoke opti 
ZDistically of the future 

6 CaUed attention to good points, em 
phastzed the positive 


21 Immature Integrated Teacher Behavior 


Immature 

1 Appeared naive in approach to dess 
room situations 

2 Self pitying, complaining, demand 
mg 

3 Boastful, conceited 


Inlegralei 

1 Maintained class as center of activ 
ily, kept self out of spotlight, re- 
ferred to class s activities, not own 

2 Emotionally well controlled 
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CB-iRACTBR/STICS OF TEACHEBS 
22 Narrovt-Broai Teacher Behattor 


WorrKO 

1 PrcsenUUoa stron^y suggested Um 

ited background in subject or maten 
al, lack o{ scholarship 

2 Did not depart from text 

3 Fafled to ennch discussions with 
illustrations from related areas 

4 Showed htllc evidence ol breadth of 
cultural background in such areas as 
sacnce, arts, literature, and history 

5 Answers to pupils’ questions incom 
plete or inaccurate 

6 Noncntical approach to subject 


Broad 

1 Preseotatioa suggested good back 
ground in subject, good scholarship 
suggested 

2 Drew esamples and explanations 
from various sourcesand rdaled fields 

3 Showed evidence of broad cultural 
background m science, art, Utera* 
ture, history, etc. 

4 Gave satisfying, complete, and ac 
curate answers to questions 

5 Was constructively critical la ap 
pioach to subject matter 


la using the Record, the observer made notes regarding specific be 
haviors and events transpiring during an observation and attempted to 
relate specific behaviors of a teacher (or her pupils) to those behaviors 
listed in the Glossary Immediately following an observation, the ob 
server summanaed the teacher bchaviois relative to a particular dimen 
Sion of the Record by estimating the extent to which one or the other 
pole of the dimension was approximated by the behavior of the teacher 
in question On the seven point scale, marked occurrence of behaviors 
described by one or the other of the poles of a dimension were assigned 
assessments of 1 or 7, an assessment ol four representmg an average, or 
neutral, assessment on the dimension 

The Otserven and Their Trainins 
In preparing for the observation and assessment of teacher behavior, 
serious attention was given to the selection and traming of observers 
An effort was made to employ observers who met, insofar as possible, 
such qualifications as those desenbed at the beginnmg of the chapter 
All observers employed were, first of all, persons with previous expen 
ence in teaching, preferably at both the elementary and secondary 
school levels The majonty were former teachers who were enrolled for 
graduate study in such areas as educational psychology, educational 
supervision, and educational adnunutration Both sexes were repre 
seated Special attention was given to the selection of observers who, on 
the basis of interviews, and usually prelimmary tryouts, appeared to be 

(1) above average with respect to the abUity to attend and to perceive, 

(2) not only familiar with teacher behavior, but also interested in its 

and aaKssment. (3) abit and wdlmg to Kt aa.de ptiannal 
biases and to employ an objccUve approach to the dmienaions ol teacher 
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behavior selected for study, (4) capable of making a good impression 
upon the teachers participating in the Study and able to put them at 
ease (which required considerable social skill), (5) above average in gen- 
eral ability, and (6) emotionally well adjusted. 

Twenty-four observers were employed throughout the course of the 
Study. Only four of the observers served for more than one academic 
year. The obser^dng crews varied in size from year to year, ranging 
from as few as two to as many as twelve. 

With the frequently changing observer personnel, continuity was 
maintained largely through the employment of two senior observers, 
each of whom served through approximately one-half the period of the 
Study. The senior observers served, in a sense, as anchors. They were 
responsible not only for making local arrangements for observations 
and for conducting observations on their own part, but, particularly, 
for observer training. 

Observers were trained both individually and In groups, the latter 
being the more frequent practice. The training procedure consisted of 
several phases, which may be summarized as follows: (1) the observer 
trainee met with the senior observer for briefing, review of the Record 
and Glossary, and discussion of the problems involved in direct observa- 
tion and assessment; (2) the observer trainee studied the Record and 
Glossary at length; (3) the trainee and senior observer simultaneously 
observed a teacher for one class period and made independent assess- 
ments on copies of the Record; (4) the trainee met with the senior ob- 
server to discuss the observation just completed, to compare assess- 
ments, and to clarify the bases for assessments as given in the Glossary; 

(5) additional simultaneous observations and assessments were made 
by the trainee and senior observer, followed by further consultation; 

(6) in the final phase of training, the trainee and the senior observer 
made forty-five minute observations of the same teachers, but af difer- 
rnt times, and subsequently conferred to compare and discuss the assess- 
ments made. 

During the process of training, correlations between the assessments 
of the trainee and those of the senior observer were computed as a 
check upon the training. By the completion of training, observer relia- 
bility as measured by correlations of the trainee-senior observer 
assessments usually were between .8 and .9,* which signified substantial 
agreement. 

Subsequent to training, the observers were given regular assignments 

* This level of «irtment wss cot ususlly numtauied over u extended series of ofcsemtkms 
4nd sssessments. Refresher irslnln* often w«a required. 
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for teacte obatrvatoira Ate a teacher had been rated by more ten 
one observer, the assessments ol pairs of observers were plotted on a 
scattergraph These bivariate dislnbutions were used for continuous 
observcr-chectiag 


Observation and Assessment in Practice 

Although the training and supervision of the observers by a senior 
observer and the use of the Glossary were intended to make the observa 
tion and assessment processes uniform and consistent, and although a 
considerable degree of equivalence actually was attained, it obviously 
would be unrealistic to assume that the concepts employed by the dif 
ferent observers in making assessments were invariant, or that the con 
cepts did not shift from tunc to time with a particular observer Several 
precautions were taken in the attempt to reduce such variance 
In the first place, the desirability of rephcatuig observations and 
assessments was tecognixed Through replication it was possible to take 
into account in the aggregate at least, such sources of variability as 
sampUog error (with respect to both the behavior universe of a par 
ticular teacher and the universe of classroom situations), systematic dif 
ferences between types of classroom situations observed and teacher 
behavior in such situations and systematic diferences between ob 
server sets and procedures 

As many as eight independent observations and assessments were 
made on one small group ol teachers but usually two, and occasionally 
Ihice, observations and assessments were made of each teacher In gen 
ctal, the hterature and the experience of the Study mdicated that the 
accuracy of assessments o( behavior increases as the number of mdepend 
ent assessments is increased, but with successively dumnishing xetums, 
and furthermore, that very high rebabihty appears to be unattainable 
even with a very large number of assessments 
The standard procedure finally adopted therefore, called for two one 
class period' observations of each teacher, the observations to be made 
at diSerent tunes by different observers The two independent assess- 
ments of a teacher’s classroom behavior became the complete record 
for a teacher frtmdtd the two assessments did not show substantial 
discrepancy If the assessments showed considerable divergence on any 


mtlely forty five rmnnttt. w'iwra i 
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teacher behavior pattern,* a third observation and assessment was made 
by a different observer 

To facihtate this sequential assess m ent process, separate scatterplots 
for each of the teacher behavior patterns were maintained m the central 
office for each possible pairing of observers (These scattergraphs were 
not available to the observers ) The assessments recorded on the Records 
were scored daily by the central office staff, and each teacher was repre- 
sented on the appropriate scatterplot as soon as he had been observed 
twice A third observation was made as a follow up whenever the two 
assessments placed a teacher in one of the negative quadrants of the 
scatterplot for a particular teacher behavior pattern Table 8 indicates, 
for one group of ten observers employed during the fall of 1953, the ex 
tent to which each of the observers was involved in a discrepancy of 
assessments which required a third observation 


TABLE I 

Compamen of Ten Observers from the Standpoint of the 
Number and Percent of Third Observations Required 


OanivTi Ko 

crOnCDtA* 

OanirAnove 

7Vx» OsnkrAnoMS Itsqrxun 


FertMt 

1 

217 

36 

17 

2 

73 

9 

12 

i 

269 

48 

18 

4 

91 

20 

22 

5 

103 

17 

17 

6 

92 

13 

14 

7 

66 

9 

14 

8 

167 

21 

13 

9 

46 

6 

13 

10 

212 


13 


Attention already has been called to the second procedure that was 
used to stabilize the assessments over a period of time Records of the 
individual observers indicated that as the interval following traming 
became greater, the assessments of a given observer frequently began 
to show an increasing number of discrepancies when compared with 
the assessments of other observers Ideally, an observer would be re 
trained as soon as major discrepanaes began to appear This w'as not 
always practicable when the observers were working at some distance 
from the senior observer, but insofar as possible arrangements were 
made for additional common observations and renewed discussion of 
the assessment procedure with a senior observ er 
• TXS pattern* Y, and a* deacriW oa p 107 in Table 13 and cbewbere Is Iba 
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Major Clusters of Teacher Classroom Behavior 
Hivm!! designated the component first order dimensions of teacher 
behavior to be considered and having developed the observation and 
assessment procedure for obtammg information about teachers relative 
in such behaviors, the staff eras prepared to proceed toward the first ol 
Its major objeclives-to study data provided by observers’ assessments, 
with particular attention to the manner in which teacher classroom be- 
haviors may be orgaoizcd 

The literature pertaining to the characteristics of teachers and teach- 
ing suggests that until recently little recognition was shown the problem 
o£ the organization of behaviors that comprise teaching Individual 
traits or qualities of teachers frequently were chosen for study without 
apparent rhyme or reason and usually with minimum attention to defi 
mtion and reliabihty of estunation Sometimes the acceptance of one 
of two extreme views seems to have been implied (one assuming that 
teacher behavior is completely general, and perhaps unanalyzable, and 
the other that it is extremely fragmentary and situational), but re- 
searchers seldom have bothered to investigate the evidence with regard 
to the position assumed 

Actually, the problem o! how the personal and social characteristics 
manifested in the classroom behavior of the teacher are organized is 
important from both the theoretical and practical viewpoints II educa 
lion is going to be at all concerned with the components o! teacher be 
havioi, It is impeiatwe that something be learned ol how these com 
ponents are organized, or, if there is no discernible organization among 
them, this should be known The problem cannot be ignored or begged 
It would be possible, of course, for specific teacher behaviors to be 
completely unrelated to one another and for teaching to consist of a very 
large number of independent performances or responses However, this 
does not seem very reasonable, particularly since general aspects of the 
classroom to which teachers respond are relatively stable from situation 
to situation and ixom lime to lime II, on the other hand, there is some 
tendency for teacher behaviors to “go together," or to be correlated, 
questions arise as to whether the correlation and overlappmg are typical 
o! aU possible teacher behaviors or if they apply only to certain groups, 
or clusters, of behaviors There also is the question of whether clusters 
or paltems of teacher behaviors, i! they exist, tend to have low or high 
correlations with other patterns or dusters 
It ttitoMhl, to hjipothesiai, ,n the light ot studies of the or 


giuisation of persoosUty which hive appeared dunug the past tt 
years, that some of the desigoited teachci behaviors might bl 


twenty 

more 
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closely intercorrelated than others and that the correlation matrix 
might indicate the possibihty of a substantial reduction m the number 
of major dimensions required for the description of teacher behavior 
To the end of better understanding the organization of teacher class 
room behaviors, two independent factor analyses were undertaken — 
one on the intercorrelations of assessments of elementary school teach 
ers, and the other on the mtercorrelations of assessments of secondary 
teachers Subsequently, similanties between the elementary teacher 
factor matrix and the secondary teacher factor matrix were taken mto 
account, the major patterns were selected and further studied statis 
tically, and, finally, the composition of TCS Patterns Xg, Y,, and Z# was 
determined These patterns were given pnmary attention m the Study 
and paper and pencil predictors subsequently were sought for them 

PRELIMINARY SELEaiON OF TCS PATTERNS X., Y., AND Z, 

The factor analysis of assessments of elementary teacher behavior 
[22] was carried out with a sample consisting of third and fourth grade 
teachers from four different communities of 50,000 to 100,000 popula 
tion The number of teachers (and classrooms of pupils) observed iias 
275 All the teachers were women They varied widely with regard to 
age, extent of teaching experience, amount and kind of training, socio 
economic area in which they taught, and other factors Each of the 
teachers was independently observed on different occasions by three, 
and in one community, four, observers who previously had undergone 
five weeks’ training Immediately following an observation, each teacher 
was assessed by the observer on each dimension of the elementary form 
(twenty six first order dimensions) of the Classroom Observation Rec 
ord Upon completion of all observations, the data of the several ob 
servers were combined to provide a composite assessment for each 
teacher on each dimension 

Product moment correlation coefficients [22] were computed among 
twenty four of the dimensions ' The resulting table of mtercorrelations 
was factor analyzed by the centroid method and both orthogonal and 
oblique rotations were attempted Five centroid factors were extracted 
Orthogonal rotation of these factors did not >ield an acceptable solu 
tion The oblique factors shown in Tabic 9, however, provided a solution 
that more satisfactorily met the customary criteria of simple structure 

Factor I is related to both pupil behavior and teacher behavior and 
appears to be associated with the teacher’s abiht> to encourage pupil 

* Two diraenwoBJ, nmow bro*d «nd uB»Tfi«rtive iboofblful not indu W b««a»c 
the tr«iu«e7 with which *^0 opportumty forobKirttion hid b«n noted bjr the obtervtrt 
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panic, patron and mitntwl, The teacher nho is assessed high on Factor 
I IS characterized b> descriptions such as original, rcsourcetnl, imagma 
tnc adaptable, ncriblc, democratic, "puts pupils on their o«n, and 
"encourages pupil iMialiae” Froni the standpoint ol observable 
teacher behaviors. Factor 1 appears to be defined m terms of originality 
and adaptability 


TAIU 9 

Oblique Factor Main* Bated on Ceftbotd Fader* Extracted from 
the ffilercorrelal on* o^ Compoiile Obterver Atiessmenlt 
of Elementary Teacher and Pupil Behavior* 




1 n in iv v" 


i’xf il behatioT 

nttmird al«rt 

Krttrtmed fi«rticip«iins 
Rude-*«lJ-«onlfoll«<l 
Apith«lic imtiiting 
Dtpendent mf>on$bl« 

Fervttl tvr 

Auroew c democratic 
Aloof Ks^tonsue* 
Restricted understanding 
Unattraci ^e attractite 
P sorganiaed systematic 
Tnaitittilate fluent 
tnfter ble adaptable 
Harsh k ndly 
Apathet c alert 
Hoof (1) respotts sit 
Stereotj^ed ong nal 
Changeable constant 
Cxc table-calm 
Cncerta n confident 
Irre&pon* ble tesponv hie 
Pess mist c opUtn sUc 
Infant le mature 


]9 -03 -10 


- II 

- 09 

- 06 


- 01 
- 02 
OJ 
jS 


62 
~ 03 
-* 10 


Factor II rs also derived Irom both pupil and teacher behaviors 
Pupil traits which hate high loadings on this factor seem to relate to 

constructne responsible, cooperative, controlled pup, I aei„,ty With 

regard to observable teacher behaviors. Factor II seems to refer to re 
sponsible, systematic, businesslike M unplinnerl, slipshod classtoom 
procedure The teacher who is assessed high on Factor II Irequently is 
described as sy stematic, well prepared, deSmte, consistent, thorough, 
responsible, and self controlled ® 
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Rationally interpreted, Factor III seems really to involve two clus- 
ters of teacher behaviors, one having to do with an understanding, 
kindly, warm classroom manner and the other with a tendency for the 
teacher to be composed, calm, and perhaps easygoing. The teacher who 
is assessed high on Factor III probably is liked by others for such human 
traits as kindliness, patience, and understanding. 

Factor IV appears to relate to sociability. The teacher who is high on 
Factor IV probably likes people and enjoys contacts with them (the 
social environment consisting of eight- to ten-year-old children in this 
case). Such a teacher is described as approachable, friendly, tactful, 
gregarious, cooperative, genial, good-natured, and "looks on the bright 
side.” 

Factor V evidently stems from such qualities as animation and 
buoyancy, a pleasing voice, expressive speech, personal charm, and 
grooming. This factor may be interpreted perhaps as having to do with 
dramatic qualities, or the "stage appearance” of the teacher — with the 
more obvious characteristics of a person, such as his physique, voice, 
and expressive movements. 

It is of interest to note that the pupil behavior traits contribute sig- 
nificantly to Factors 1 and II, but these traits have only slight loadings 
on Factors III, IV, and V. This might suggest that, in the elementary 
schools, pupil behavior in class may be to a considerable extent a func- 
tion of the teacher’s ability (a) to stimulate the pupils and (5) to main- 
tain situations in which the pupils are alert and responsible and are par- 
ticipating in constructive activities. 

A table of the intercorrelations of the factors is given in the original 
report of this Study [22]. It will be noted here only that Factors I, IV, 
and V are fairly highly correlated with one another and Factors I, II, 
and III have relatively low intercorrelations. 

For the factor analysis of assessments of secondary school teacher be- 
havhrs chservatioBS we.re cottdvcied in the classTM^ms cJ 
teachers of mathematics, science, English, and social studies. There were 
115 men and 134 women teachers involved. The teachers were drawn 
from three communities of varying rise, one of approximately 40,000 
population, the second with a population of approximately 80,000, and 
a third of a population of roughly 300,000. Two of the communities 
were in the same geographic area, while the third was some four hundred 
miles away. Ten different high schoob were represented, the student 
populations of which were drawn from neighborhoods covering a wide 
range with regard to socioeconomic status. 

Each subject was obscr\*ed on different occasions by at least two, and 
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frequently three, framed observers Each observation covered apo« 
mately ally minutes Followmg the submission of assessments, the data 
of the several observers -were combined to provide a composite assess 
ment for each teacher (and class of students) Product moment correla 
tion coefficients [ZJ) were computed among the twenty five dimensions 
of the high school form of the Classroom Observation Record 


TXttE 10 

OW que Factor Malnx Baled on Centroid Factor! Extracted from 
the Intercofrelationi of Composite Observer AiseJimenb 
of Secondary Teacher and Pupil Behaviors 


Pupii helavor 
Apalbetic alert 

Obstruct ve responsible — 
UncertuD-conbdeot 
Dependent loiUsting 

Ttaektf hekatter 
Ptnial Isir 
AutooiUe-dereoastic 
Aloof (G) responave* 

Aloof (D respofisivet 
Restricted understanding 
Haisb kmdly 
BuU-sOtnuUung 
Stereotypedaonguul 
Apatbeuc alert 
Uuiapressive aitracuve 
bloootoQOUs-pleaaant (voice) 
Inarticulate articulate 
Evading respons ble 
ErraUc steady 
Exotable po sed 
UccertaiD^ofident 
Duorgauzed systematic 
lo^esitile adaptable 
Pessun stic-opUmutic 
Immature integrated 
Narrow broad 
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2S 
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Centroid analysis of the mtercorrelations of the twenty five variables 
resulted m the extraction of six factors An orthogonal rotation was at 
tempted but the plot suggested that an oblique solution would belter 
satisly the tequitemems lot simple slnicture The rotated obhque factor 
matrix is show n in Table 10 ^ 


Factor I appears to reflect the tendencies of 
standing and democratic ei aloof, harsh, and 


a teacher to be under 
autocratic in dealings 
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With pupils The teacher who is assessed high on Factor I is character 
ized by such descriptions as friendly, understanding, tactful, good- 
natured, s)Tnpathetic, kindly, democratic, and fair 
Factor II seems to reflect the extent to which a teacher is business- 
like, systematic, and responsible m unorganized and slipshod in con- 
ducting class Factor II may be described as representing systematic, 
consistent, definite, thorough, self controlled, well prepared, and re 
sponsible behavior 

Factor III is related to the several pupil befaa\iors observed and in 
volves pnncipally pupil participation and controlled pupil activity xs 
apathy, dependence, and lack of control in pupils The teacher whose 
class ranks high on this factor apparently is one who is challengmg to 
the pupil, is interesting, is helpful and encouraging, and who holds the 
respect of the class 

Factor IV appears to be a factor reflecting the extent to which a 
teacher is reactive rather than calm and composed Apparently it re 
lates to such traits as alertness, enthusiasm, buoyancy, and, also, im 
pulsiveness and excitability 

Factor V appears to refer to originality, adaptability, ability to stim 
ulate, and perhaps democratic openmindedness vs dullness, inflext 
bihty, and stereotyped behavior on the part of the teacher The teacher 
who IS assessed high on this factor is characterized as original, resource 
ful, imaginative, adaptable, democratic, and stimulating 
Factor VI has contributions from such qualities as pleasing voice, 
fluency, good choice of words, personal charm, grooming, self posses 
Sion, and personal dignity This factor seems to relate to the "stage ap 
pearance” or dramatic qualities manifested by the teacher 

As in the case of the elementary teacher factor analysis, it should 
again be noted that the factors that emerged from the analysis v\erc 
not, for the most part, orthogonal The mtercorrelations among the 
primary factors are shown m the original report [33] Principal cxcep 
tions to the tendency for the factors to overlap is noted m the case of 
Factors I and II, which are correlated — 01 Factors I and III also 
approach independence (r=» II) The remainder of the mtercorrelations 
range from 18 to 63 The only significant negatue correlation is one of 
— 38 between Factors I and IV I rom the standpoint of intcrcorrcia 
tion with other factors, Factor I appears to be the most clearl> distinct. 

Us only sizable correlation being that of — 38 with Factor IV, as noted 
above Factoi III has relati\€l> low correlations with most of the fac 
tors but IS significantly correlated with Factor II (f»» 60) Factors II, 

IV, V, and VI arc all rather highly intcrcorrelated 
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The findings of these two factor analyses suggest that the personal 
and interpersonal hchavior of teachers in the classroom probably may 
best be described m terms of a limited number of major dimensions, or 
families of behaviors However, it is important to note that these major 
dimensions, as identified by the factors which emerged, tend to overlap 
and to be positively correlated From the practical standpoint ol teacher 
recruitment and selection, this lact that teachers who are high, or low, 
with respect to one dimension of observable teacher behavior tend to be 
relatively high, or low, with regard to other dimensions of observable 
classroom behavior may be significant The principal exception to this 
generaliaation is the independence of the fnendl> understanding factor 
and the businessULe responsible factor among secondary school teachers 
(a finding which seems to have considerable support, as will be noted 
later) 

In mterpretmg the findings o! these factor analyses, it should be kepi 
m mind that the basic data for the Study were assessments provided 
by trained observers Where such assessments are involved, there always 
IS a possibility that the resulting descriptions may be descriptions of 
characteristics of th^ observers, or judges, as much as they are descr^p 
lions of the behavior of the individuals assessed Howev er, it is believed 
that the careful and extensive training of the observers employed by 
the Study gives some assurance that the assessments provide estimates 
ol the behaviors of the teacher observed 


Although the results of the factor analyses of the assessments of ele* 
mentary and secondary teachers do not duplicate one another, there are 
readily discernible similarities, suggesting that at least three correlated 


factors, or sets of behaviors, stand out from the rest and that these may 
be common to both elementary and secondary teachers * These pnmaty 
teacher classroom behavior patterns were designated as follows TCS 
Pattern Xt, reflectmg understanding, friendliness, and responsiveness 
»s aloofness and egocentrism on the part of the teacher, TCS Pattern 
P. reflecting responsible, busmesshke, systematic vs evading, un 
planned, slipshod teacher behavior, and TCS Pattern Z„ reflecting 
stiraulatmg imaginative, origmil v, duU, routine teacher behavior 
Pattern X. cuts across Factors U and IV ol the elementary teacher 
behavior factor analysis and is Factor I of the secondary teacher 
analysis Pattern Y. « Factor 11 of the elementary teacher analysis 

*£n.uly Thti Iiftor is very 
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and also Factor II of the secondary teacher analysis Pattern Z, is 
Factor I of the elementary teacher analysis and Factor V of the second 
ary teacher analysis 

Obviously all teacher behavior does not fall into one of these three 
patterns suggested by the factor analyses On the other hand, practical 
experience as well as the empmcal data indicate that these are three of 
the principal areas involved m interpersonal relations, and that they 
might well be given basic consideration m the theory of teacher be 
havior and also in teacher personnel procedures It was these three fac 
tors or patterns, therefore, that the Study chose to concentrate upon 
m its investigations of teacher behavior m the classroom It was felt 
that an adequate theory of teacher behavior must take such patterns 
into account 

FURTHER STUDY OF THE COMFOSITION OF TCS PAHERNS X., r„ AND Z, 

With the completion of the factor analyses of assessments of ele 
mentary and secondary teachers on the dunen'ions of the Classroom 
Observation Record, a significant preliminary step was made in the 
direction of the first major objective of the Study, namely, the identifi 
cation of possible criterion dimensions of teacher classroom behavior 

However, before employing these patterns or criteria in proceeding 
to further analyses of teacher behavior and to the development of paper 
and pencil predictors of such criteria, additional assurance was sought 
regarding the adequacy of the dimensions suggested by factor analysis 
The approach to obtaining such confirmation followed two lines one 
concerned with the generaUty or reliability of the Patterns X, Y, and 
Za (the extent to which these patterns appear to be generalizable to new 
samples of teachers observed later m the course of the Study and as 
sessed by different observers) , and the other having to do ith the defin 
itiveness and distinctness of the patterns (the most defensible combi 
nations of components of each pattern considered m the light of the 
first order dimensions of the Record behaviors which yielded (a) the 
highest possible reliability for each pattern and (6) the lowest inter 
correlations between patterns) 

To these ends a series of studies was instituted The investigations 
were necessarily fragmentary at first as observation and assessment 
data were being accumulated They culminated however, in three 
principal analyses all of which seemed to confirm the existence of the 
three major dimensions within the framework of the behaviors incorpo- 
rated m the Record Purthermore, additional confirmation apjicared 
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Irom lime to lime in reports of research other than those oI the Teacher 
Characteristics Study. The accumuUtiflg eviden«, therefore appeared 
to lend considerable support for TCS Patterns X„ I and Z. 

The first of the studies undertaken to probe further into the desenjv 
lion of teacher classroom behavior involved computing conelations be- 
tween each of the composite X.. Y., and Z. asxssmenls and the ass^ 
ments on component behavior dimensions which were indicated hy the 
elementary teacher factor analysis to make up Patterns Y„ and 
A new randomly selected sample of 150 elementary teachers, involv- 
ing 300 obscTN'Otions, was employed. Product-moment correlations co- 
efiicients were computed for (1) obserser assessments of the component 
first-order dimensions suggested by tbe elementary factor analysis with 


the composite (actor scores* and (2) observer assessments on tbe com- 
ponent dimensions suggested by the factor analysis with pattern scores 
consisting of the composite Icjj the dimension with which it was being 


correlated. 

The findings of this correlational analysis showed a very high degree 
of agreement with the original elementary teacher factor analyris. All 
of the previously identified components correlated significantly with 
the composites that they were hypothesised to comprise. The highest 
eorrelatlons betwect\ component dimensions and the composite Uts the 
dimension in question were between .72 and .77 (aloof-responsive, 
harsh-kindly, and rcsiticled-undcrstanding with Pattern A\‘, evading- 
responsible with Pattern I',; and duU-stimulating with Pattern ^.l- 
The lowest correlation w-as .52 between excitable-poised and Pattern X,. 

While the study just mentioned indicated that the first -order dimen- 
sions suggested by the elementary factor analj sis did seem to hold up 
with an additional sample of teachers so far as their contribution to a 
particular criterion dimension was concerned, it was felt that additional 
studies of the composition of the teacher behavior patterns should be 
undertaken before final decisions were reached. Tbe remainder of the re- 
search would rest heavily on these decisions. 

Further investigation of the reliabilities of the patterns and the inter- 
co^eUtions among the patterns seemed to be in order. A second anal- 
ysis was therefore made, invohdng different combinations of behaviors 
contributing to the Patterns X,. Y., and Z., with attention being di- 


»undiDe w * .toe.! e. TBlricird undw- 

W comfjist A- "wi*?'* •?^P««'^UC-53PIWU41>C l«uu>dy were selected 
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reeled at the pattern reliabilities and pattern intercorrelations resulting 
from use of these different combmations 
Three random samples of 150 elementary teachers each were studied, 
employing three different combinations of dimensions composing Pat- 
terns Xo, Yt, and Z# In general, relatively little variation was found 
from sample to sample or from one combination of component behaviors 
(for a particular pattern) to another The onginal combinations of di 
mensions and the reconstituted combmations correlated between 93 
and 96, suggesting that relatively little variance was accounted for by 
shiftmg the elements of the patterns The reliabihties vaned from 
sample to sample and from pattern to pattern, but differed little from 
one combination of dimensions to another for a given pattern withm 
a given sample (range 51 to 88) Pattern A*, and Sample 1 consistently 
yielded the highest reliabilities, and Pattern Z, and Sample 3, the low 
est The intercorrelalions among patterns ranged from 47 to 79, the 
median intercorrelation bemg approximately 6 when all samples and 
all combinations of dimensions were considered 
In the light of the high intercorrelations between Patterns X,, P., 
and Z« and the fact that the pattern reUabilities hardly exceeded the 
intercorrelations, considerable attention was given to the possibility of 
employing a single composite estimate of teacher behavior (rather than 
separate estimates for the three patterns), at least so far as elementary 
teacher classroom behaviors were concerned Certainly the statistical 
analyses just described provided little defense for considermg the pat 
terns separately However, studies were concurrently under way to 
provide paper and pencil predictors of teacher classroom behavior, 
and efforts to obtain adequately cross-validated scoring keys for these 
predictors gave little promise of success when a single composite of be 
haviors was used as the critenoij in the response analysis On the other 
hand, when the Patterns X, P,, and Z, were considered separately as 
criteria for the response analysis and cross validation, encouraging re 
suits were obtamed In view of repeated empirical findings of this na 
ture, it was deemed advisable not to adopt a smgle composite, or gen 
eral pattern of teacher classroom behavior, but rather to proceed with 
consideration of the three patterns X, Y, and Z, 

The ultimate decisions on the composition of the TCS Patterns 
X, Y„ and Z. were reached after considering a number of sources of 
CMdence, such as the factor analyses and the studies cited in the im 
mediately preceding paragraphs, but with particular attention being 
given to the data in Tables 11 and 12 These tables show (o) the corre 
lations between indtvtduai observer assessments of each of the first- 
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TAtlE II 

C.,«W.o»s Obi.n« A.K..m»l. »» Fl-it 0.d« D.m.nj.on. of 

T«=ho, Behovior .nd Compel. Obi.m.- A»..im.nl. of 

Teac>icr BeViavior PalUrni Xo, end i-o 


EUKL-OAtT TiACatl* 

(i <kM Obwmtiowoi 
U HTotbtn) 

Tucket Bekevtor rttten 


Sicoxo**^ Tiacbi** 


Trtfkrr Beh«»for Fettera 

~~x, n ^ 


Pups tehovtff 
Apathetic alert 
Otstructive responsible 
UncerUm-confiflenl 
Depeodent uututuig 

r««A<r bekawr 
^txXsiMvn 
Autocratic-deiBOcratic 
Alool responsive 
Restricted undentanding 
Htnh luridly 
Dull-*tunulatuj( 
Stereotyped ■oncmsl 
Apathetic a\wt 
UWipressive attractive 
EvadiQg respoos bte 
Erratic steady 
Exatable-poised 
Uocertain-coQfideot 
Bisorpnued-syitematK 
In&esble adaptable 
ResaumsilC'Opumistic 
Immature mtegfcated 
'Kan'nt broad 


SI 

44 

45 
SI 


10 79 

79* 62 

47 60 

46 73 


45 

46 
40 
51 
54 
45 
35 
63 


77 

50 

58 

71 


38 

37 

37 


31 

37 

50 

46 

37 

82* 

80* 

59 

33 

49 

27 

27 

48 

4\ 

St 

51 

48 

SS 


• The duaension vtas a coitiponeTsV ol the patUcalar teather behavror pattern the lesulwig 
part whole correlatioo. IS spuriously h gh 


order dimensions in the Record and ccmpostle observer assessments on 
Patterns Xg K,, and Z,, and (&) observer reliabilities (correlations be 
tween the first and second assessments) for the twenty two first order 
dimensions listed on the Record The data in these two tables are based 
upon observations made on more than 1,500 elementary teachers and 
1,900 secondary teachers 


In selecting the component first-order dimensions to represent a par- 
ticular pattern, preference was given to behaviors (a) most highly cor- 
related with the particular pattern, (b) least highly correlated with pat- 
terns that they are not hypothesized to represent, and (c) yielding 
relatively high reliabilities 

Review of all relevant data led to the detommation of the compo 
Patterns X„ r„ and Z, as shown m Table 13 (on page 
TO) Throughout the remamdet of this report the major dimensions or 
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TABLE 12 

Reliabilities of Assessments of 22 Teacher and Pupil Behavior 
Dimensions, Based on Correlations of Assessments of 
First and Second Observers without Regard to 
Individual Identity of the Observers 




Pup3 hekattor 
Apathetic alert 
obstructive responsible 
Uncertain>coDfiaent 
Dependent initiating 

Teacher behanar 
Partial fair 
Autocratic democratic 
Aloof responsive 
Restricted understanding 
Harsh kindly 
Dull stimulating 
Stereotyped-original 
Apathetic alert 
Unimpressive attractive 
Evading responsible 
Erratic-steady 
Excitable poised 
Uncertain -confident 
Disorganized systematic 
Inflexible-adaptable 
PessiRiisUc-optimistic 
Immature integrated 
Narrow broad 


RzUAiaiTV CozrnciiNT’ 


(iV-l 907} 


58 

65 

43 

44 


55 

63 

43 

SO 


58 

63 

67 

65 

62 

63 

63 


45 

51 

52 

53 

54 
51 


57 
62 
55 

58 
58 


• Spearman Brown estimate of (he reliability of the compos te assess 
ment 


clusters of teacher classroom behavior specified are Patterns A, 1 . and 
Z„ composed of the dimensions listed m this table 
TCS Pattern Xp may be considered a major bipolar famil> of teacher 
classroom behaviors defined by understanding friendly bcha\ lor at one 
pole and by aloof, egocentric, restricted bchaxior at the other bimi 
larly TCS Pattern P* appears to be definable as a continuum extending 
between the extremes of responsible, businesslike s>stematic classroom 
behavior and evading, unplanned, slipshod classroom behasior The 
poles of TCS Pattern Z, may be described a» stimulating imaginatise 
surgent teacher classroom bchasior and dull, routine teacher classroom 
behavior Attention is called again to Table II, which indicates m 
terms of product moment correlation coclTicienls the relative contnbu 
tion of each of the dimensions of the Classroom Observation Kecortf to 
each of the Patterns A'., 1'. and Z, 
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It IS of interest to observe that the TCS Patterns X„ F*, and Z, are 
not unique to the Teacher Characteristics Study — that they are 
supported not only by rational analysis of the teaching process but 
also by reports of other factor analyses and investigations concerned 
with the exploration of personal behavior, particularly teacher behavior 
Coffman [6], for example, asked college students to assess their instruc- 
tors on some nineteen defined traits, usmg graphic rating scales, and he 
subsequently derived the correlation matrix and completed a factor anal 
ysis Among the factors yielded by this analysis was one which Coff 
man referred to as empathy (mvolvmg such traits as feehng between 
mstructor and student, abihty to arouse student interest, sense of 
humor, and tolerance) which seems to correspond to certain features of 
TCS Pattern X, and perhaps to overlap with TCS Pattern Z, Coff 
man’s analysis also yielded a factor relating to organtzaiton (prepa 
ration for class meetings, organization of course, scholarship) which 
appears to resemble TCS Pattern F,, a factor concerned with appear 
ante (personal appearance, punctuahty, lack of peculianties), and 
another factor which seemed to be descnbable as verhal fluency, or 
expressiveness 

A study conducted by French {I0\ under Horst’s direction, involving 
the derivation of college students’ concepts of effective teachmg based 
on student ratings of college instruUors suggested that, at the univer 
sity level, teacher characteristics such as those comprising TCS Pat 
tern X, may tend to become less important, while charactenstics such 
as those making up TCS Patterns F, and Z, may tend to take on greater 
significance French found that the college students were concerned 
with their instructor’s abdity to mterpret abstract ideas clearly, get 
students interested in the subject, increase skills of thinking broaden 
interests, make good use of examples and illustrations motivate the 
student to do his best work, and the like, and less concerned with the 
instructor’s sense of humor, appearance, ■niUingness to give indivndual 
attention, avoidance of embarrassment of the student, fnendliness of 
manner, and such These findings are generally consistent with those of 
Coffman 

It appears quite possible, as suggested by these data and by the re 
suits of the TCS elementary and secondary teacher factor analjses 
that as the picture shifts from elementary school teacher performance 
through high school and into umversit> teaching, the Pattern A, maj 
take on progressively less importance, and that charactenstics similar 
to those comprising Patterns I* and Z« attain greater significance 

Gibb [12] recently submitted a J6S item Teacher Behavior Desenp 
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tion Questionnaire, covering nine dimensions 'of teacher 

coitee students to obtain ratings of their instructors Factor analys^ 

of “he intercorrelations of the ratings yielded five oblique 

ly, demacraUc behaviorl couiniunirolire behavior; kot^tsWe behavior 

'Umc c.p>mU behavior; and a 

oi Gibb’s iactois appear to bear close resemblance to TCS Patterns A. 


“Lriier studies by Creager («I and by SmaUried and Remmers [IS] 
involved factor analyses of college students’ assessments of their in- 
structors, employing the Purdue Rating Scale. WTiile^ showing some 
variation, these studies resulted in approximately similar factor pat- 
terns emphasizing »o}ij) 0 Tt (Creager) or emfatfiy (Smalzricd and Rem- 
mets), defined in terms of sympathy, fairness, and related traits, as one 
principal factor, and another which was defined as professional impres- 
sion (Creager) or professional malurity (Smalzried and Remmers). The 
empathy-rapport factor appears to be very similar to TCS Pattern A'». 

In areas other than teaching, Comrey, High, and Goldberg 17, S4] 
have reported a series of investigations of the factorial dimensions of 
organizational behavior. In one study, for example, the field service 
employees of the United States Forestry Service filled out multiple- 
choice questionnaires covering fourteen behavior dimensions to provide 
ratings of their supervisors Factor analysis of the intercorrektions 
yielded four oblique factors’ e^ctenl monoiement (similar to TCS Pat- 
tern F,), consultative supervision; familiarity vilh suiordinales (similar 
to TCS Pattern Xg); and forceful supervision In another investigation 
m which aircraft workers similarly rated their supervisors, factor an- 
alysis again suggested patterns relating to e^cienl management, eon- 
swhaliie supervision, anifamiUartty with subordinates, and also a group 
cokeston factor. 


In his extensive investigation of personality, Cattell [4, and more 
recent work] has described such behavior traits as (1) cyclothymia 
(warm, trustful, cooperative) and (2) schizothymia (impersonal, aloof. 


« A pre«ii«y uapubW rtudy, t«p«ttd the »S9 Aff,en»n Psychological AssodaUon 
mttUDgshy T F H^gson and Paul HfWst, dwenbed a faclor analysis of responsfs of 
several thousand students »1m> judged 133 univenily professors on 41 items Tle^ analysis 
factors and Me^cral (“halo effect") factor, the pnmary facets 
ap^nng Vo relate to I, organization 6f subject matter, U, personal and academic accentance 
III, sensitivity, smeenty, and tolerance, IV. sUmulatioJ. of mleUect.^ int««t V moVi^ion 
of student achievement, VI. professional salisfaetwn, VII, fair grading pracUces and VIU a 

p.i..m y., fc, r.ctoi. w ..d V JSTS™ V ild S'""; " *‘”S ' 
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uncooperative) and (3) paranoid cydotkymta (suspiaous, jealous) which 
seems to be related to TCS Pattern Xg (kindly, understanding, demo- 
cratic vs aloof, restricted, egocentnc teacher beha\ior) Also, Cat 
tell’s conventional practicality (conventional, dependable, pra'^tical) and 
Bohemian unconcern (undependable, unconcerned about practicably, 
unconventional) seem to be not unrelated to TCS Pattern 7, (re 
sponsible, systematic vs evading unplanned teacher bebanor) and his 
surgency (resourceful, original, energetic) and desurgency (stereotyped, 
languid) appear to involve the same behavior as TCS Pattern Z, 
(stimulating, imaginative vs dull, routine teacher behavior) 

Consideration, then, of the observation data provided by the Teacher 
Characteristics Study, together with suggestions from other sources, 
give considerable support to the hypothesis that the Patterns Xt Y„ 
and Z, are related to significant aspects of personal social behavior and 
indicate the desirability of studying such patterns m the description of 
teacher behavior and in the extension of teacher behavior theory 

A Pupil CUssroom Behavior Pattern 

As will be recalled, the final form of the Classroom Obsenation Rec 
ord provided for assessment not only of teacher behaviors but also of 
certain personal social behaviors of the pupils in a teacher's class, 
namely, the four dimensions apathetic alert pupil behavior, obstruc 
tive responsible pupil behavior, uncertain confident pupil behavior, 
and dependent initiating pupil behavior Obviously these dimensions 
do not provide a complete inventory of pupil behaviors or their prod 
ucts, they do not, for example, yield estimates of pupil achie\ement in 
academic subject matter ft could perhaps be argued however that 
with individual pupil ability and study habits held constant such di 
mensions as these four might reasonably be expected to reflect academic 
achievement And since academic achievement cannot be reliably 
assessed through limited direct observation (or by observation of 
groups of pupils rather than individuals), experience with carlj forms 
of the Record led (he TCS staff to center its attention on the assess 
ment of the above named characteristics of pupils in a teacher s class 
room 

The correlation pattern of the pupil bchaMor dimensions as sug 
gested by (he factor analyses is fairl) clear m the case of secondary 
school teachers— the pupil dimensions being substantially intcrcorrc 
lated and contributing to a hetor which may be designated as /v/d 
iehavior Tor elemcntaT> teachers, howc\er, such a pattern is b> no 
means distinct, and pupil behaviors appear to be ^ cr> closelj related to 
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teacher behavior Patterns X, and Z* and to only a slightly lesser extent 
to Pattern 7, 

With these two differing sets of findings in mind, and after consider- 
able deliberation, it was arbitrarily decided to obtain for the class of 
each teacher observed a pupil behavior pattern score, TCS Pattern 
The availability of such a composite score made possible various com 
pansons of teacher characteristics with the aspects of pupil behavior 
embodied m the Record The P, score for a teacher’s class was an un 
weighted sum of an observer’s assessments of the class with respect to 
the four dimensions of pupil behavior The composite P* assessment was 
an unweighted average of the standard score equivalents of the several 
observers’ P, scores 


Weishtrng vs. Nonv/ergliling of Components of Patterns 
^ter the components of the major dimensions o( teacher classroom 
Study had been determmed, there 
remained the important consideration of the proper werghts to assign 

fjpxs! 

»5rt:onC-pS- 

where the reLrch is direr S . '* *’«»”’« Particularly important 

prediction research, the corretlerof som'e rll'’rt'‘,°” r°' 
sought To the extent that j tr«c m/crio are 

ol ti true „it“io„ representative 

inclusively and exclusively) it behavior both 

correlates If the obtained cril ^ estimate the validity of 

the true cri.enon aid r' pr^rbr^^^^^ 'rom 

behavior, the validity of corX™, «■= ‘rue criterion 

Various aspects oi criterioTh. "'uessatily be in doubt 
such variety of criterion bias is ^ °''' 

in relation to this possible biasing cTT, aud « is principally 

uig weights to different elementf of '**' P^Wem of assign 

attention The problem is "urfl'lZrr 
entenon consists of elemeots i, i *''' irrestion "If the 

assigned to each of these elemenu ^ th ’"'8'’' abould be 

temn will be best represented?" bypotbetical true cri 

The decision with re?arH .. , 

considerations. It *iU rest to a large «‘t‘ef,°'"" 'If’’'"''" “P“" ‘“E'ral 

reu citent upon the judgments of con- 
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cenied and competent persons about the relative importance of the ele- 
ments making up the criterion. On the other hand, the problem also 
may be approached empirically and statistically. Such a statistical 
analysis of a number of weighting devices applied to components of a 
pattern of teacher classroom behavior was undertaken in this study. 
One pattern of elementary teacher classroom behavior (Pattern 
— friendly, understanding vs. aloof, restricted teacher beha\ ior) was 
selected for detailed statistical investigation. The seven first-order 
dimensions having the highest factor loadings on Factors III and IV 
of the elementary teacher behavior factor analysis were considered.** 
Two independent, randomly selected samples, each consisting of 
ISO Grades 3-4 female teachers, were employed. The same procedures 
were carried out with each sample, the two independent samples being 
used simply to provide replication. 

The following ten methods of assigning weights to observers’ assess- 
ments of the component dimensions contributing to the composite X, 
pattern score were studied: 

Criterion Score 1 was obtained by simply adding the seven assessments ol 
an observer (made on the original seven-point scale) for the first-order 
dimensions making up the composite criterion. 

Criterion Score II v>is obtained by reducing assessments of 1 or 2 to 0, 
assessments of 3, 4, or 5 to 1, and assessments of 6 or 7 to 2 The assess- 
ments on the dimensions, with these new weights of 0, 1, or 2, were 
then added to obtain tbe criterion score. 

Criterion Score III was obtained by computing the bisenal correlation 
between each assessment (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7) on each first-order 
dimension with Criterion Score I (above), using the weights provided 
by the correlation coeCfidents, and adding tbe products to obtain the 
composite score. 

Criterion Score IV was obtained by computing the biserial correlation be- 
tween each assessment (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7) on eath first order dimension 
with Criterion Scare / minus (he contnhution of that particular dimen- 
sion, using the weights provided by the correlation coefTicicnts, and 
adding these products 

Criterion Score V was obtained by computing the correlation between 
each first -order dimension composite observer assessment and Criterion 
Score I, using these weights as multiplying factors, and adding the 
resultant products to obtain the composite 
Criterion Score VI was obtained by computiog the correlations between 
each first-order dimension composite observer assessment and Criterion 
Score I minus the contrihutton of that particular dimension, using 
these weights as multiplying factors, and adding the resulting products 

** Tbe diae&uoiu were partial fair, (utocrauc-deuwcratic, aloe/ respoea.>e. rn’rxtrd 
UBdmtaodina, banb llsdlr, eieitabW poiaed, and peMurnt>c-opii'n«tic 
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CnUTton Scon VII was obtained by computing the coefficients of 

efficiency corresponding to the correlations between each first order 
dimens^n and Criterion Score I, using these weights as multiplying 

factors, and adding the products 

CnltTion Scon VIU was obtained by computing the coefficienU of predic- 
tive efficiency corresponding to the correlations between each first- 
order dimension and Cnferion Score J minut At conlrthuUon of that 
particular dimension, using these as the weights, and adding the proti 

Cnteriort Scon /X uas obtained by using the factor loadings of each first 
order dimension on the "friendly, understanding” factor (Factor 111 
of the earlier reported multiple factor analysis) as the multiplying 
weights, and adding these producU 

Cnierion Score X was obtained by computing the reciprocals of the siAuoard 
deviations of each first order dimension, using these as multiplying 
factors for obtaining the weights, and adding the products 


The composite Pattern X, scores obtamed by each of these ten 
methods were analyzed with regard to mean, standard deviation, ratio 
of standard deviation to range, skewness (gi) and kurtosis (gt)» corre 
lation with the arbitrarily weighted Cnlenon Score I, and reliability 
for each of the two samples of elementary teachers The reliabihty data 
were considered to be the most crucial test of the value of a weighting 
technique If one technique showed substantially higher reliability 
than another, it seemed reasonable to believe that this might be accept 
able evidence of greater usefulness 

Tables summarizing the statistics were presented in the original 
report of this study [Z0\ and are omitted here Generally speaking, there 
was no clear indication of superiority of any of the weightmg techniques 
over the unweighted composite represented by Criterion Score I The 
correlations of the Pattern X, scores based on the unweighted com 
posite with denied scores provided by the various weighting schemes 
all were high One coefficient (between Criterion Score I and Criterion 


Score 11) was as low as 79, the remainder were 95 or above, six of the 
weighting methods yielding, for each sample, correlations of 99 
The rehahiUlics of the pattern scores based on the various weighting 
techniques all were m the middle seventies with the exception of that 
tor Ccilcnoii Scoro II ( 66) The highest reliability coefficient obtained 
( 76) Has lor Criterion Score I, the unweighted composite 
It nas concluded that the considerable amount of labor involved in 
assigning empiricallj derived heights to components oi the pattern of 
n?.'^" ; l'°° V V" ^-1 “PPt^tted to ie of little 

o anv r,h“' '“""d 'O'- ‘1'6 ettater satisfactonness 

of any „I the ncightmg systems over the use uf the atbitraty values 
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(one to seven) employed by the observers in making the onginal assess 
ments In the light of similar findings frequently reported by studies of 
methods of Aveightmg attitude scale and test items, it was concluded 
that extension of the analysis to teacher classroom behavior Patterns 
Yo and Zg likely ivould result in comparable findings, and therefore nas 
nr>t necessary The research subsequently undertaken b> the Study 
employed unitary weights for each of the components comprising a 
pattern of teacher classroom behavior 

Reliability of Assessments of the Teacher Classroom 
Behavior Patterns 

As was noted earlier, the efficiency of direct observation and assess 
ment as a method for obtaining cntenon data on human behavior is a 
function, first of all, of the unambiguous operational definition of the 
behavioral components to be observed and, second, of the observers’ 
skill in identifying and assessing the component behaviors The atten 
tion given to the designation of the components of teacher behavior, to 
the development of the Classroom Observation Record, and to the 
training of observers has been descnbed To provide still further assur 
ance that the assessment data reliably refiected teacher behavior in 
the classroom, the observations and assessments were replicated, inde 
pendent observations of the same teacher being conducted by different 
observers at different times 

\\Tiile these precautionary steps had been taken, the need for evi 
dence of the extent of their success remained The efficacy of the meth 
ods emplo>ed could be determined only by the accumulation of empir- 
ical data and their analysis The Study nec«ssanly was concerned, there 
fore, with questions concerning the extent to which the several ob- 
servers employed tended to agree m their assessments of teacher be 
havior, and the extent of agreement of different assessments of the 
same observer when observations were repeated over a period of time 

It should be noted that insofar as empmcal analysis is concerned, 
no independent approach to the validity of the assessment data was 
possible The problem of the validity and the reliability of observers 
assessments, therefore, were treated as one and the same The relevance 
of the component first-order dimensions of teacher classroom behavior 
having been determined as described in earlier sections of the chapter, 
the basic problem became that of determining how consistent and rcli 
able were the assessments of such components, and the patterns of 
teacher bchav lor they comprise 

Before considering the evidence obtained on observer reliabilit>, 
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attention should be caUed to at least two difficulties inherent in the 
assessment data which impose limitations upon conclusions (1) In com 
paring assessments based upon observations made at different times, 

It must be recognized that, in addition to variance contnbutcd by the 
observer, there also may be systematic vanatjons in the teacher class 
situation Irom one time to another which tend to reduce obtained mter- 
observer correlations « (2) In analyses mvolving the comparison of re- 
peated observations conducted by the same observer, obtained correla 
tioDS may be spunously high due to the carry over of the same observer 
biases from one observation to the other and also, possibly, as a result 
of recall by the observer of aspects of the earber observation 

One other pomt may be noted before proceeding to the observer 
reliability data This has to do with the fact that it was the practice to 
employ for entenon purposes a composite assessment based upon the 
combined assessments of two or more independent observers The re 
sultmg reliability of the combined assessments obviously is greater 
than cither assessment taken singly and it w appropriate to employ as 
an uidea of reliability an estimate obtained by application of the 
Spearman Brown formula which m the case of two observations reduces 

to where fu is the correlation between the assessments of the 

l+ru 

observers In the tables of data which will be presented the equivalence 
estimates of reliability, based upon interobserver correlations, have 
been corrected by application of the formula Estimates of the stability 
of observation data based upon repeated observations by the same ob 
servers of course, have rwt been so corrected 


ESTIMATES OF KEUABIUTY BASED OM EQUlYAttHCE 
OF OBSERVERS ASSESSMENTS 

Data relative to the reliability of assessments as indicated by inter 
observer correlations are shown m Tables 12 14 and 15 In Table 12 
(on page 107) the reliability of each first order dimension appearing on 
the Record is considered separately With respect to elementary teach 
ers the teacher behavior dimensions yielding the highest reliabihty 
appear to be autocratic democratic harsh kindly, duU stimulating, and 
unimpressive attractive whereas the lowest rehab lities are for dimen 
sions patUaUau and uncertain confident Among the secondary teach 
«s the highest teacher behavior rehabilities were obtained for such 
dimensions as dull stimulating, stereotyped original, and narrow 

dfftrtni in be quite 
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TAltE U 

ReliabJiliei o( Assessmtnti of T«i*«r Se^vion X„ y. 

Z„ Based on ConeWioT, ?< '■'““"“Sons 
Obsenrer and Second Obicfvcr without 
Rejeid to Individual Identity of 
the Obtervcn 


and 


tnuAmtrt 

So or 

TtAoa** - - ' — 

0«u%y*» X, y. z. 


EleaeaUry S»niple 1 
EI«menUry Sample 2 
Elementary Sample 3 
Etmtniafj eoin>B3ile 
Sccon<lary Sample t 
Secooiary Sample 2 
Seeondarj eomPentt 


ISO 

4S0 

404 

I.SOJ 

t,907 


&4 02 S2 
62 61 66 
SI 39 56 

69 64 70 

81 77 77 

69 63 69 

71 66 70 


• Spearman Bf<J»n estimate of the itlahiSrty rf the compeaite a; 
meat 


aroad, with the lowest reliabilities for partial fair and exciuWe poised 
Among the pupil behavior dimensions, obstructive responsible and 
apathetic alert yielded the highest reliabilities, and uncertauKonfident 
yielded the lowest for classes of both elementary and secondary teachers 
Table 14 summarizes a number of reliability studies conducted by 
the Study with different groups of teachers The study to which the 
first line of the table refers, for example, involved the intercorrelations 
of assessments of four observers (each observer with every other ob 
server) with five different samples of elementary teachers, the smallest 
sampte consisting o{ 43 teachers and the largest oi 173 The ranges 
and medians of the inlerobservet conclations are given lor TCS Pat 
terns X, V», and Z, 

It may be noted from Table 14 that some of the interobseivei telia 
bdities appear to be much too low to be of value in providing estimates 
of criterion behaviors Occasionally it was found that an observer, re 
gardless of care and amount of training, consistently submitted assess- 
ments which were at > anance with those of other observers Such ob 
servers were eliminated from the Study as soon as such inconsistency 
was detected It also was found that even with reliable observers two 
assessments of a teacher might be markedly different, and m such 
cases, as nas noted earlier, an independent observation by a different 
observer was obtained before the assessment data were combined to 
form the composite pallem score The reliabilities reported in Table 14 
Ihttefcte, prohAly undwKtiTOte the composite assessment letahili’ 
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Table 15 shows the rehability coefficients obtained by another ap 
proach that was used to determine the equivalence of observer assess 
ments The data in this table are based upon the correlation between 
the first observation assessment made of a teacher and the second ob 
servation assessment, regardless of the identity of the observers in 
volved Thus, the observations of one particular teacher in one of the 
samples here described may have been conducted by Observers 2 and 
10, on another teacher they may have been conducted by Observers 5 
and 9, and on still another by Observers 2 and 3 The correlations are 
those between the first and second assessments on each of the Patterns 
Y„ and 

A matter of some concern was whether or not the amount of time 
elaspmg between observations had a significant effect upon the degree 
of agreement shown by the assessments o! different observers Table 1 6 
shows the comparison of assessments of the same teachers made by 
two different observers when the observations were conducted with 
varymg amounts of time between observations The number of cases 
in each of the four samples is small For each of the teacher behavior 
Patterns X„ F«, and Z,, and for pupil behavior, P„ the mean observer 
difference is shown for each of the samples under consideration The 
standard error of the mean observer difference and the interobserver 
correlations also are shown For these samples and these observers, at 
least, the observers showed considerable agreement in their assessments 
and, furthermore, the interval between observations appears to have 
little effect upon the extent of agreement 

ESTIMATES OF REllABlllTy BASED ON STABILITT OF 
OBSERVERS ASSESSMENTS 

Two studies were made of the stability of observers’ assessments of 
teacher and pupil classroom behavior 

In the first of these analyses, each of forty eight elementary teachers 
was observed Iwtce by each of four observers, the second observation fol 
lowing the first by fourteen days Correlations between the first and 
second assessments made by a particular observer are shown in Table 
17 The milial repeat assessment correlations for the different obseiA ers 
range from 59 to 67 for Pattern X, 71 to 76 for Pattern J«, and 46 
to 66 for Pattern Z, (The median mterobserver correlations rather 
than intraobscrver correlations, were 56 for X,, 69 for Y», and 57 
forZ.) 

The second study of the stability of assessments invol\ cd a single ob- 
server, one of the senior observers, who reobscived a sample of 99 
secondary teachers between twenty and twent> three months following 
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TABLE 17 

Stability of Assessments of TCS Teacher Qassreom 
Behavior Patterns Xo^ ond Z„ Based on 
Two Observations Made Fourteen Days 
Apart by Each of Four Observers 
(/r»4S eleneotaiy tetchtn) 


Couxt«no« mmrztM FasTJK9 
StODMD Astmcwn 


X, r, z. 


11 59 76 64 

23 67 72 56 

22 65 76 66 

21 63 71 46 


the onginal observatjon The complete table of rntercorrelations for the 
first and second assessments of teacher behavior Patterns X„ K*, and 
Zo and pupil behavior Pattern arc shown in Table IS Means and 
standard deviations of the assessments are given in Table 19 The sta 
bihty coefficients of 54 for 65 for P*, and 60 for 2, suggest sub 
stantial consistency of the assessment data over the period of almost tn o 
years Since classes change, it is not surpnsmg that the P, correlation 
IS relatively lower — a coefficient of 35 The mean assessments of-theob 
server increased for Patterns X, and Z, and decreased for F* over the 
twenty month penod The varubihties for Patterns AT, and Z» de 
creased while that of Pattern K, increased 

TABLE It 

Stability ever a Penod of Twenty Monthi of One Obierver't 
Assessmenb of Teacher end Pupil Behavior, 

Baled on Repeated Observalieni* 

(A'* 99 $eaoadAqr teacben) 


InitTCcrrdalum Ittvten Fint and Steand Attamtnlt ef 
X*.Y^Z^andV^ 

r- 

Z.i J%i 



Za, 

P.t 

X^ - 13 

z.t 

x^ 

18 00 

19 17 

- 21 

Ca3 

— 07 
13 
25 

cS 

21 

21 
- 05 

18 - 

09 

06 

15 

- 07 

03 

.4i 

f 551 

14 

15 

21 


* Yh refers to the X, useuraent mnUmt from tbe onnnsl obierr* 
tioo, refers to tbe Xt aueumest based oa tbe repeated obserratMo, 
etc. 
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TABLE Iff 

M«r. .nd Sland.rd rf ^ 

o! X„ Vw *nd Z« WftdeX'XtntY Wenihs Apart 


(A -99 Mcondaiy lt»£ten) 


V' ' ^ — -r- 


Y* 


i. 


Z. 



U 

* 

ii 


M 


ebsmai <» 

Compuute isstMinenl cl Ctaerv 
erl andolhef ebservers 
Astssment cf Observer 1 

SO t 

49 3 

1 9 

97 

St % 

SI } 

T Q 

7 9 

489 

41 5 

8 3 

JO S 

S«on4 ciienaiWt 

Assesstnent of Observer 1 

51 6 

8 1 

49 4 

9 S 

49 7 

8 C 


Obiajnmg Composite Assessments Relative to 
TCS Patterns X©, Y<„ and 

As has been noted repheatjon of observation and assessment became 
a standard procedure in the effort to obtam acceptable estimates of the 
teacher classroom behavior Patterns X, Y, and Z, of a particular 
teacher Once the independent assessments of a teacher had been ob 
tained the problem faced was how to combine the assessment data pro- 
vided by each of the several different observers to provide a composite 
index or score for each tet^ec on each of the teacher bel^vior patterns 
Such Considerations seemed important both for thcorelical and for 
practical reasons From a theoretical standpoint, there was the question 
of bow to combine the assessment data in order to obtam the most ac 
curate descriptions ol a major dimension of teacher behavior And m the 
light of a very practical purpose for which the assessment data were 
later to be employed (to comprise entenon groups against which inven 
tory responses might be validated in an effort to isolate predictors of 
teacher behavior) it was necessary to consider the appropriateness of 
different methods of combinmg the assessments to provide the most 
accurate cnterion data 

The variations in the distributions of the raw assessment data, of <Uf 
ferent observers as shown m Table 20 and the fact that a four-category 
assessment scale had been used earlier for some assessments and a 
seven-category scale for others dicUted the employment of some Lmd 
0 ! transformation such as standard scores into which the assessments 
of each observer could be converted The assessments of the different 
observers could then be combmed 

A sundMd Kose sole -mil, a meau ot 50 and a standard deviation of 
10 was adopted and standard scores were derived for each observer for 
each teacher behavior pattern and separately lor the four<alegory and 


TABLE 20 


Centra! Tendency and Yanability of Rav Ajsesjmenlj of Each 
Observer on Teacher Behaviors X*, and Zo 


No 

No or 
Tcacbem 




r. 



z. 

Ussuvxo Jf 

• 

Risge 

U 


lUase 

if 

• Rure 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 




Sfen-Cate/ery Auesment Sccit 



1 

293 

22 1 

3 2 

13-31 

22 3 

,1 .1 

10-31 

7 5 

1 6 3-13 


111 

21 9 

4 .1 

12 31 

23 3 

3 7 

12 32 

7 5 

I 7 4-13 


291 

22 3 

.1 9 

12 33 

21 6 

3 7 

11 30 

7 6 

1 7 3-13 

4 

126 

2! 3 

3 .1 

II 30 

22 6 

.1 2 

10-30 

7 8 

1 4 5-12 

5 

144 

23 0 

.1 n 

13-29 

24 5 

2 8 

16-31 

7 9 

1 5 5-12 

6 

157 

22 8 

.1 6 

11 30 

23 2 

4 3 

10-33 

7 5 

1 7 4-11 

7 

1(10 

22 1 

4 K 

9-32 

22 4 

3 8 

13-31 

8 2 

1 7 4-14 

8 

231 

30 5 

4 5 

8-31 

21 2 

4 0 

10-30 

7 5 

14 2 11 

9 

76 

21 0 

3 9 

14-29 

22 3 

3 0 

13-30 

8 4 

1 5 6-12 

10 

310 

21 3 

3 8 

7 32 

22 0 

3 3 

10-30 

8 4 

1 4 4-12 

11 

110 

22 9 

3 8 

13-32 

23 2 

4 3 

8-33 

7 9 

2 2 3-13 

12 

1.S4 

22 S 

4 1 

9-32 

22 3 

5 6 

13-34 

7 5 

I 9 4-13 

13 

1.S 

21 3 

5 0 

14-28 

22 7 

3 9 

16-30 

8 S 

1 7 4-11 

14 

10 

19 0 

4 0 

13-2S 

20 7 

3 0 

17 27 

7 4 

1 4 6-11 

15 

4.S 

22 1 

.1 5 

15-32 

22 9 

S 5 

15-30 

7 2 

1 5 4-11 

17 

6S 

20 0 

6 5 

5-35 

23 6 

5 y 

9-34 

7 9 

2 6 3-14 

18 

66 

20 1 

6 1 

7 32 

23 1 

5 9 

10-32 

8 2 

2 7 3-14 

19 

162 

21 6 

3 0 

13-28 

21 3 

2 9 

13-27 

7 7 

1 6 4-1! 




Four-Caltgory Assamrnt SiaU 



11 

,174 

IS 5 

\ 9 

10-20 

16 1 

2 2 

8-20 

6 2 

9 4-8 

20 

72 

15 6 

2 1 

10-20 

16 1 

1 8 

12 20 

6 0 

1 2 4-8 

31 

266 

14 8 

2 4 

6-20 

16 6 

2 3 

7 20 

6 0 

1 1 3-8 

22 

1V2 

16 1 

2 2 

10-20 

16 2 

2 1 

10-20 

6 3 

1 1 3-8 

23 

W 

14 7 

2 2 

8-20 

17 5 

2 1 

12 20 

6 I 

8 3-8 

24 

75 

15 6 

2 8 

9-20 

16 9 

2 8 

9-20 

6 6 

8 4-8 

SECONDARY TEACHERS 




Sntn-CcUiorj Attatmmi Suit 




649 

21 7 

3 0 

13-30 

8 9 

1 4 

4-12 

7 0 

1 7 3-12 



21 4 

3 7 

12 29 

9 1 

1 2 

6-11 

7 2 

1 7 4-10 


218 

22 4 

3 5 

12 33 

9 6 

I 7 

4-13 


1 8 4-14 



3] 5 


14-28 

9 J 

1 4 

3-12 


1 7 3-12 



22 9 

3 0 

13-29 

9 7 

1 4 

5-13 

7 9 

I 9 3-14 



21 8 

3 4 

15-29 

9 7 

1 5 

5-12 


17 4-11 



21 9 


7 32 

90 

2 3 



2 2 2 12 



21 2 

3 6 

8-28 

8 7 

1 6 

4-12 


1 5 4-12 





16-23 

8 9 

1 8 



I 7 5-11 



22 3 

3 9 

12 34 

9 3 

1 5 

4-12 

8 6 

1 7 4-13 





9-33 

9 0 

1 8 



2 0 2 14 





12 31 

9 1 

1 6 

4-12 


I 8 4-14 





11 32 

9 8 

t 8 

5-14 

8 5 

2 2 3-13 





11 30 

9 3 

1 8 



2 0 4-13 




3 6 

13-28 

8 4 

1 6 

4-12 


1 2 4-11 

16 

257 

20 8 

3 6 

9-28 

8 3 








Fn^’Caittery Astat^fl StaU 







9-20 

6 6 

1 2 

3-8 

5 8 

9 4-8 



16 0 

2 8 

10-20 

6 2 

1 0 

3-S 

5 9 

1 0 3-8 

20 

233 

16 0 

2 3 

9-20 

64 1 
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the seven category forms o! the Record It became possible m this man- 
ner to W approach comparability of the fonr and scven-^tego^ scales 
and (6) adjust for systematic tendencies of observers to be high or low 
m their assessments of teacher betaviors and either to spread ont their 
assessments or cluster them more closely about a central value In all 
the analyses and studies subsequently to be reported, estimates oi 
teacher behavior Patterns X. Y„ and Z, (and also of P.) are based upon 
composites obtamed by combming and averaging these standard scores 
of the asse^ments of the observers conducting observations of a par- 
ticular teacher 

In the absence of acceptable evidence of the desirability of differ- 
entially vfeighting the pattern scores of dtSercnt observers, each ob 
server s assessment of a teacher behavior pattern (m standard score 
form) was given an equal weight of unity in forming a composite assess- 
ment 


Inlerrelationships among the Patterns of Teacher Behavior 


In the discussion of the derivation of Patterns X„ Y,, and Z„ attea 
tion was called to the fact that in general the patterns were positively 
correlated and that there was some vanation m the magnitude of the 
correlations for elementary teadier groups as compared with groups 
of secondary teadiers The data presented inTable^l summarize inter- 
correlation data, based upon composite observer assessments, for 
teacher behavior Patterns X», Y, and Z, and for pupH behavior, P* 
Data for three samples of elementary teachers and for five variously 
comprised secondary teacher groups arc shown 
Por the elementary teacher group, teacher behavior Patterns Xa F,, 
and Z, are substantially mtercoirclated and each is also highly corre 
latcd with pupil behavior Pattern P, Iniercorrelations for these samples 
of elementary teachers arc almost as high as the reliability coefficients 
for the patterns Prom these data one might reasonably conclude that 
in the elementary classroom the patterns of teacher behavior have con 
siderable common variance and that there is substantial mterdepend 
ence and interaction among teacher behavior Patterns X, Y„ and Z, 
and pupil behavior P, 


For secondary teacjrers the picture is somewhat diBerent Teacher 
behavior Patterns X. and 2. and also Y. and 2. are markedly correlated 
while, in general the correlations between Patterns X, and Y, are dis^ 
tinctly lower It is interesting to find that assessments of pupil behavior 
> V'n o'™ positive, hut Im, correlations with the 

teacher behavior Patterns X.. Y.. and 2, for teachers m the major 
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TABLE 21 


Interconelations between Composite Observer Assessments for Teacher 
Behavior Patterns Xo» /©» and Zo and for Pupil Behavior Pe 


Su*&u(?u 

N 

pATTZtM 


— 


Y. 

Z, 

P, 

ElemeHlary ieackers 






Grades l-€ teachers 

m 

X, 

61 

67 

82 



Y, 


67 

SO 



z. 



n 

Grades 1-6 teachers 

m 

X. 

60 

7R 

S3 



Y. 


56 

78 



z. 



80 

Grades 1-S teachers 

97 

X, 

36 

61 

57 



r. 


56 

SO 



z. 



66 

Secondary teacken 






Mathematics saence, En^hsh, 'aad sixul 






studies teachers 

114 

X. 

11 

50 

07 



Y, 


41 

11 



z. 



14 

MathenatJCS aad soeace teachen 

497 

X, 

34 

4» 

20 



Y» 


37 

18 



z» 



21 

Eflghsh aad soaal studies teachers 

S68 

X, 

19 

43 

18 



Y» 


45 

21 



Z, 



26 

Business education teachers 

125 

X, 

34 

60 

63 



Y, 


52 

S3 



Z, 



57 

Foreign language teachers 

116 

X. 

55 

69 

60 









z. 



58 

Comhned ele*>r»f^ry and tuendary Uotktrt 

2 WJ 

X, 

44 

57 

33 









z. 
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Secondary groups studied (i e , roatbematics science, English, and 
social studies) The correlations for small samples of business cducatiori 
and foreign language teachers do not, however, follow this pattern, the 
magnitude of the relationship between pupil behavior and teacher be 
havior being more lihe that obtained for elementary teachers 

Gcneraliaing, it seems that the patterns of teacher behavior A„ Y, 
and Z, are somewhat more distinctly discernible, or more independent, 
among secondary teachers than among elementary teachers and that 
pupil behavior also is more independent of teacher behavior m the 
secondary school than in the elementary school As will be shown m the 
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(oUomns chapter, data obtained from inaentory responsea cl teacbera 

also tend to bear out this conclusion 

Comparisons ot Teachers Relative to Teacher Behavior Patterns 
Xo, Yc, and 2o and Pup»l Bcitavjof PaUem Po 
It IS ol inlcrcsl to note iViii ceilain WTnpitwsni q( ?,tQUps 

oi teachers classified with regard lolKhiMorratlcrni l\ atid/.nnd 

the teachers classes assessed with regard to pupil bchasior P, 

Several comments and notes arc in order and should he kept in mind 
as these comparisons arc described First, all comparisons refer to 

group data to group means and measures of \artabibtj The data maj, 
therefore suggest certain generalizations but such generalizations b> 
no means applj to all members of a group As in the ease of actuarial 
data upon which the oficfations of life insurance companies arc based 
the generalizations drawn from these data*must be interpreted in the 
light ol probabilit) Second the position ol a teacher near one of the 
poles ol a teacher bchaMor patlctti is intended to pfoNide a factual 
dtscrtpUati of certain aspects of that teacher s behai lor and docs not 
nccessanlj ideniifj a teacher as* effective or ' ineffective Dcscnbing 
a teacher as friendly and understanding docs not per se mean that the 
teacher is a competent teacher— that friendliness and understanding 
necessarily denote effectiveness Third m reviewing comparisons of 
teacher behaviors and pupil 1 ehavior it is necessary to remember that 
the observation data pertaining to pupils and teachers arc mutually con 
laminated smec the assessments of pupils and of teachers w etc made b> 
the same observer at the same time Inspitcof this however itisworth 
while to note group variations on an index made up of a composite of 
the pupil behavior dimensions 

The means and standard deviations shown m the tables that follow 
are based on composite observer assessments of the indiv idual teachers 
—the average of the combined standard score assessments of the differ 
ent observers who observed a particular teacher 
It will be seen that the mean composite observer assessments lor Pat 
ternsX’o K, s^idZ^forthe/orfl/rfmenrarygroupandtetotjecondarygroup 
generally exceed 50 (the mean of the standard score scale to which the 
.ndividual asstssments onginally »«e converted) and Ibat the standard 
deviations are smaller than 10 (the standard deviation of the scale to 
which the assessments onginally were converted) These variations are 
a resu t ot the tact that the data presented in these tables are not based 
Ttaot' '’‘’"'valions hut rather upon the observations 

of those teachers rto returned all mater.als they »ete reesuested to 
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submit, and furthermore, those who participated m the Study subse 
quent to the standardization and reduction of the inventory materials 
to a single booklet A number of teachers \iho ^ere obser\ed, and rvho 
were mcluded in the distnbutions from which the standard scorts nere 
derived for each of the observers, did not fill out the in\ entory materials 
as required In tabulatmg the data, observation records ^ere excluded 
for those teachers whose Study data were incomplete, and also lor those 
teachers who were observed prior to the fall of 1951 Teachers compns 
mg the samples here compared, therefore, appear to be more highl> se 
lected with respect to Patterns F#, and Z, than the total group of 
teachers observed during the entire course of the Study 

One further comment is in order regarding the comparisons to be 
presented In chapter 7 similar comparisons are made on the basis of 
teachers’ responses to a paper and pencil inventory (the Teacher Char 
actenstics Schedule) As will be noted in the later chapter, the com 
parisons based on Teacher Characteristics Schedule scores Xn, F#,, and 
Ztt generally correspond with the comparisons presented here for A',, 
F,, and Z* There are, however, minor variations between the two sets 
of data, one being based on direct observation and assessment and the 
other on correlates of observed behavior in the form of inventory re 
sponses Also, it will be evident that some of the dilTerences between 
groups yielded by observers’ assessments are accentuated when the com 
parisons are based on the Schedule responses This is not unreasonable 
It may well be that the measurements yielded by the in\ entory re 
sponses are better indicators of the h>pothesi 2 cd underlying behavior 
patterns than are the criterion measurements (assessments of obser\ed 
behavior) employed m the research The »n\enlory responses may be 
less influenced by contaminating extraneous \anance than are the cri 
teria themselves 

COMPARISONS or ASSESSMENTS WITH RESPta TO SEX OF TEACHER 
AND TO GRADE AND SUWECT MATTER TAUGHT 

Table 22 shows the means and standard doialions of composite ob 
server assessments on Patterns X. F„ 7, and P, for teachers classified 
according to grade and subject taught and sex In general there arc no 
great differences between the teacher groups with respect to mean 
assessments on Pattern A', (friendly understanding teacher beha\ior) 

The groups that were assessed highest on Piitern A', arc those made 
up of men social studies teachers, women English teachers women 
Grades 5-6 teacher-, and w^omcn social studies teachers, and the most 
homogeneous groups on Pallern A. are the Grades 5-6 women and the 
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me. science teschecs Women science tenchers compnsed the lowest 

assessed group on Pattern X. The P ratio is not significant at the 05 

''tilhrfgardTopItternP.Chusmesshke, responsible tache 

the highest mean assessments -weit received by Grades 5-6 w 
teachers mathematics women teachers, and social studies women eac 
ers. with the means of English men and social studies men teachers dis- 


TAtLE 21 

Compamon of Compoiite Obierver AwenmenU X„ Zm and />o of Teacherx 
in B«i« Analyia Sample Oamfied According to Grade 
or Suhieet Taught end S« 


Gust el Taccst 

— 

Jf. 

K 

z. 

P, 


u • 

it • 

U • 

u « 


190 

50 7 « 7 

49 5 8 3 

SO 6 7 2 

50 0 8 9 



509 99 

so 4 9 5 

SI 1 8 9 



77 

5t S 7 2 

53 7 9 7 

52 5 8 7 


Gn<tes3-6 mle 

lU 

500 7 6 

30 4 7 4 

49 5 8 8 




IM 

sot 93 

S3 1 6 6 

SO 1 6 7 

53 0 10 1 


10S 

49 6 S 1 

SO 0 7 6 

49 S 6 9 

47 7 9 7 

Sonce fimsle 

90 

49 3 7 5 

50 8 8 1 

SI 5 7 5 

SO 6 9 5 

Sciescc nule 

m 

49 8 7 3 

49 3 8 0 

so 8 8 4 

48 4 9 5 

Eagluh temile 

IVS 

31 S 8 2 

49 9 7 1 

49 0 7 5 

48 0 10 2 

Englub male 

M 

SO 7 9 6 

47 4 6 9 

50 1 8 7 

46 8 9 3 

Soml itud a fcmtle 

Ut 

51 4 7 9 

52 5 8 1 

5! 7 8 1 

52 2 9 8 

Social ttud M male 

102 

31 6 7 7 

47 2 7 6 

SO 5 8 7 

50 4 9 0 

Eltmenlary keU-eut 

ken tamflt 

lU 

49 3 8 S 




Seefttdary held nt validalun 


lU 

S0 7 83 

SO 3 7 9 



EltnfHlary Uachers total enp 

978 

so 7 9 0 




Seeofidary Itaekers total imp 

1 OU 

50 7 8 3 

SO 3 7 9 

SO S 80 

49 4 9 9 


tinctly lower The women mathematics teachers were the most homo 
geneous group on Y, 

Again on teacher behavior Pattern Z, the Grades 5-6 women teachers 
received the highest mean assessment, followed by women teachers of 
social studies and of science Women English teachers were assessed 
lowest 


With respect to pupil behsvior the classes o! women mathematics 
teachers and women Grade, 5-6 teachers rereived the higher mean as- 
sessments jcith men English teachers and men mathematics teachers 
among tU West ol the group, V.rmbility was lowest for the classes of 
urades 5-6 women teachers 
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Differences between means of teachers classified according to grade 
and subject taught and sex as noted above were statistically significant 
at the 05 level (F tests) for Patterns Y„ and P., but not for Pattern 
Xe It also seems that the mean assessments of women teachers tend to 
be higher than those of men There are no significant differences be 
tween elementary and secondary teachers taken as total groups 

COMPARISON OF ASSESSMENTS WITH REGARD TO AGE EXPERIENCE 
AND MARITAL STATUS Of THE TEACHER 

Table 23 shows the means and standard deviations of composite ob 
server assessments on Patterns F*, Z„ and P* for teachers classified 
according to age 


TABLE 23 

Cempensen of Composite Observer Assessments Yet Zoi and P„ of Teachers 
in Basie Analysis Sample Oassiffed According to Age 


Asz 

N 

A 


n 

Z. 

P, 

u 

• 

U 

* 

U 


U 

e 

JSlmentcry ttatkert 

29 yean or younjfer 

374 

51 1 

9 5 

49 8 

9 4 

50 5 

8 7 

50 1 

9 1 

30^39 years 

226 

51 4 

8 1 

50 7 

7 9 

51 2 

7 9 

51 1 

8 3 

40*54 years 

322 

50 9 

9 1 

51 7 

9 4 

51 4 

K 8 

,51 2 

8 1 

55 years or oHer 

56 

49 1 

90 

49 5 

9 2 

50 1 

8 U 

48 7 

8 9 

Mithmahes saenee kettheff 

29 years or yoiingtr St 

SO 1 

7 9- 

SO 4 

6 6 

SO S 

6 8 

46 3 

8 9 

30*39 yean 

lot 

52 0 

7 4 

so 4 

K 4 

51 7 

7 8 

49 ! 

10 S 

40*54 yean 

226 

50 3 

8 5 

.51 5 

7 9 

51 4 

8 0 

SI 4 


55 yean or older 

116 

48 0 

7 7 

so 7 

7 8 

48 8 

6 9 

48 3 


£n(t»rA tMtal iludta Uachm 

29 yean or younger 54 

SO 6 

8 2 

48 4 

6 2 

49 6 

7 7 

45 6 

8 9 



52 2 

8 4 

47 6 




48 1 



259 

SI 8 

8 4 

so 2 

8 2 

50 6 

8 1 

SO 2 


55 years or older 

119 

49 0 

8 0 

51 1 

7 5 


8 0 

49 8 



With respect to teacher behavior Pattern A', there appears to be a 
a tendency for teachers between the ages of 30 and 39 jears to receive 
somewhat higher assessments than do the older or >ounger teachers, 
and for teachers over 55 >cars of age to receive the lowest assessments 
P ratios were significant at the 05 level for the secondary teacher sam 
pie, but not for the elementary teacher sample 

With respect to Pattern P, elementary teachers and mathematics 
science teachers of the 40-54 > ears age group attain the highest assess 
ments Among English-social studies teachers, those o\er 40 >cars of 
age were observed to be distinctly more systematic and responsible than 
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the lounger teachers F ratios -Kerc significant at the OS level for the 
elementary and English-social studies samples, but not for the mathe 
matics science teachers 

From the standpoint of stimulating teacher behavior Pattern Z,, the 
teachers of age groups 30-39 and 40-54 appear to be similar and to re 
ceive somewhat higher mean assessments than the other age groups 
The F ratio was significant ( 05 level) only for the mathematics-science 
teachers 

Pupil bcha\ lors appear to be assessed lower m classes of the youngest 
group of teachers (less than 30 years of age) than in those of the middle 
age ranges this being particularly true for secondary school teachers 
Classes of the older teacher group (more than 55 years of age) also re 
ceive lower mean ratings than those of teachers of the middle age ranges 
in most instances F tests yielded significant ratios ( 05 level) for the 
mathematics science and English-social studies samples, 

The means and standard deviations of assessments of the teacher and 
pupil behavior patterns of teachers classified according to the amount 
of teaching experience are shown in Tables 24 and 25 Some of the ex 
pcrience groups to which these tables apply represent fairly small num 
bers of teachers and it is difficult to observe trends However, among 


the elementary teachers the 5-9 year and 15-19 year experience groups 
receive higher mean assessments on all of the teacher behavior patterns 
There is v slight but inconsistent tendency for teachers with less experi 
cncc to be more lowly assessed and those with greater amounts of expen 
cncc more highly assessed on Pattern V, The relationships between ex 
tent of experience ami classroom behavior patterns of elementary 
teachers appear to be curvilinear, according to the data m Table 25 
Tcncher groups with less than five years of experience and those with 


ten or more years of experience receive lower average assessments on all 
three pitterns than docs the 5 9 year experience group 

Marital status of the teacher seems to bear little relation to observed 
teacher classroom behavior The means and standard dev lations on Pat 
terns \. 1 , y, and P, shown m Table 26 vary slightly and for the 
most pnrt insignificantly For elementary teachers the means of mar 
ried ic-ichcrs art slightly higher than those of the single teachers For 
nnthtmatics science teachers the mean assessments of single teachers 
cxctcfl l^osc of martitd teachers on each of the teacher behavior pat 
terns The mean assessment of pupil behavior, P. m classes of single 

greater (a, the 01 levd) 
ban ,ha ol cla,!,, ol married teachers There is nu consistent trend to 
be found in the d.fie, cnees between mean assessments of single and 
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TABLE 24 


CompariJon of Composite Observer Assessmenb X,,, Ze, and of Teacben 
m Baste Analysts Sample Qassified According to Amount 
of Teaching Experience 



Extekt or ExriUEhCE 

A 

X. 

J 


z. 

P, 

u 

• 

ir 

* 

U r 

u • 

Elementary teachers 








Less Uian 1 year 

99 

49 8 

8 9 

48 4 

8 9 

49 4 7 8 


1-2 years 

196 

50 9 

9 7 

49 6 

11) 2 

49 9 9 6 

49 8 9 2 

3 years 

S4 

50 7 

7 9 

SO 0 

7 9 

51 1 7 5 

50 6 8 3 

4 years 

55 

49 8 

8 5 

49 9 

7 5 

49 7 7 1 

49 5 8 4 

5^ years 

160 

51 7 

8 8 

51 5 

8 1 

52 0 7 3 

5I 9 8 3 

10-14 years 

117 

50 1 

8 0 

49 6 

7 6 

50 0 7 6 

49 5 7 6 

15-19 years 

105 

51 9 

9 5 

S3 5 

10 3 

S3 0 9 7 

52 3 7^ 

20 or more years 

162 

49 6 

9 0 

51 0 

7 8 

50 4 8 1 

SO 1 8 5 

ifalkemaltes setenee teachers 







Less than 1 year 

14 

SO 2 

4 7 

49 1 

5 5 

47 8 6 5 

47 4 5 4 

1-2 years 

23 

47 4 

8 0 

50 8 

7 4 

52 8 9 3 

49 1 9 6 


28 

52 5 

6<l 

49 1 

8 6 

50 2 4 9 

48 0 9 7 


24 

52 3 

7 0 

51 7 

8 1 

52 7 9 0 

S3 3 12 7 

years 

65 

SO 2 

H 3 

50 6 

8 1) 

51 0 7 7 

49 6 8 7 


60 

SO 5 

7 1 

51 0 

ft 7 

51 1 7 5 

49 2 9 8 


61 

50 6 

7 9 

51 6 

8 () 

51 9 8 0 

50 9 9 0 

20 or more years 

219 

49 6 

8 9 

51 3 

8 1 

50 1 7 6 

50 5 10 1 

£flr(uli soctal :lu4tes teachers 








14 

51 8 

8 2 

48 4 

8 0 

49 8 6 4 

47 9 8 7 


33 

Jl 2 

8 3 

46 0 

ft 3 

46 8 8 1 

45 2 9 6 


25 

50 9 

7 7 

47 5 

ft ft 

51 0 8 5 

46 9 8 4 


24 

SO 9 

7 6 

48 4 

ft 4 

50 6 7 9 

50 6 S 4 


86 

51 8 

8 9 

48 6 

7 9 

51 5 8 0 

48 1 10 4 


78 

51 4 

9 0 

48 3 

A 5 

49 3 8 8 

48 8 9 S 

15-19 years 

91 

52 1 

7 5 

49 8 

7 9 

50 0 8 3 

49 8 9 4 

20 or more years 

217 

50 6 

8 4 

51 4 

8 0 

50 4 7 9 

50 9 9 7 


marned English-social studies teachers, the diflerences that do occur 
being slightly in favor of married teachers for Patterns A”, and 7, and 
slightly in favor of the single teachers for Patterns Y, and P, The num 
bers of widowed and of separated or divorced teachers are too small to 
permit conclusions to be drawn, although the relatively lower pupil 
behavior indices in classes of widowed teachers may be noteworthy It 


TABLE 2S 


Comparison of Composite Observer Assessments of an Independent Sample 
of Elementary Teachers Oassifled by Extent of Teach ng Eipenence 




A. 

1 


Z, 

P. 


U • 

u 

• 

y • 

U m 

1-4 years 

5-9 years 

10 or more yean 

60 

32 

Ml 

49 4 8 4 
54 S 9 3 
49 6 7 5 

47 2 
52 9 
51 7 

8 7 

8 4 

7 4 

SO 2 7 7 

54 6 9 9 
49 0 8 3 

48 2 8 2 
52 A 9 8 
50 5 7 3 
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5J 


E3CTio»tof> Uackeri 
Siajle 
Mamed 

Separated-divorced 

Widffwed 
ilMeftalta tetoiee Uatkert 
SavtJe ^ 

Muned 3^ 

S«s»nttd-d\vorc«d 2i 

widowed 23 

Eiitluh-30(ut tiitdies twkers 
Sttgie 

Mamed 3J8 

Sepaittbd-divoTced 2o 

iv idowed 23 


S04i0i 
50 9 S3 
S3 3 S 3 
4S2 90 


50 7 S 9 
!0 \ 1 9 

49 a 7 a 

4d9 7 8 


S04 SO 
if 9 8 6 
so 4 7 4 
50 9 7 6 


50 4 10 6 
50 8 S 1 
49 2 8 8 
49 5 7 4 


it 8 8 1 
509 7 8 
48 4 8 3 
51 0 7 7 


St Q T 3 
48 9 8 1 
47 9 8 2 
5! 0 5 8 


50 3 20 0 

50 9 7 7 

51 8 7 7 
50 0 7 S 


51 7 7 4 
SO 6 7 9 
SO 4 5 i 
48 7 8 0 


50 2 7 7 
50 5 8 4 
47 7 7 9 
49 9 8 3 


49 7 9 0 

50 8 & 4 
50 5 8 4 
48 9 8 1 


$2 0 10 3 
49 I 9 7 
5l 0 9 7 
46 9 10 5 


$00 9 3 
49 1 20 3 
47 2 8 5 
46 8 20 4 


also IS of interest to note that among elementary teachers the highest 
means on 'Patlems X, and 2, were obUincd by Ibe separated-divoTced 
group 

AOOmONAt COMPARISONS OP ASSE5SMINT5 OF tlfMINTARr TUCHEM 
QtaiVEO PROM AM mOEPENDEKT SAMPLE 

Dunng ear iy phases of the Study , a number of toropar^sons weit made 
of observers’ assessments in relation to the teachers' perso'ul cbarac 
tenstics and employment conditions The comparisons reported m this 
section involve an independent sample of women teachers of Grades 3 
and 4, employed in four diBerent municipalities that ranged in popula- 
lion sue from fifty thousand \o approximately one hundred thousand 
and Were located in the same geographic area In spite of the fact that 
four different school systems supplied the teachers, the sample appar- 
ently was quite homogeneous At least there were no significant differ- 
ences between the means ol the teachers in the four communities with 
respect to X,, Y „ Z„ and P* assessment scores Obviously, this does not 
imply that community differences in teacher behavior patterns do not 
exist elsewhere 

Comparison of Teacbtes accorqik^s to Amount 
O f CotLECE Training 

Tabh 27 shows tht mean X„ K,. 2.. and P. assessments ot teaehets 
m this ample when they are elassified m(o three “amount ot coUeee 
training groups None of the diBerences approached signiScance, jndi- 
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TABLE 27 

Comparijon of ComposHe Observef Assessments of Hementary TeacJien 
OassiHed by Amount of College Training 


Avooitt or CouacB Tkaixcio 

If 

X. 

Y. 

z. 

— 

P, 

u • 

it 

# 

U 

e 

u , 

Less than 4 years 

75 

SO 2 8 1 

50 5 

8 1 

SO 5 

7 8 

50 0 7 7 

4-5 years 

107 

49 8 8 8 

50 1 

9 0 

49 7 

9 .1 

49 9 8 9 

6 or more years 

9 

SO 0 S 2 

50 1 

5 0 

50 4 

5 7 

50 0 5 9 


eating that, at least for the particular samples, categories, and teacher 
behavior patterns employed, there was little relationship between ex- 
tent of college study and classroom behavior. 

Comparison of Teachers accow>inc to Socioeconomic Status 
OF Community in Which Teaching Is Performed 
■^Vhen the teachers were classified by socioeconomic status of the 
neighborhood in which their school was located, the differences ob- 
tained were small, and none of the F tests indicated significance ap- 
proaching the S percent level For these particular communities, it ap- 
pears that the Lind of neighborhood from which the pupils nere drawn 
did not have discernible effects on either teacher or pupil behavior at 
the third- and fourth-grade levels The data are shown in Table 23 
TABLE 2S 

Comparison of Composite Observer Assessments of Elementary Teachers 
Oassiiled by Socioeconomic Status of Community 
in Which Teaching Is Perfonned 


Soooscovoiae* Ststts 

n 

X, 

r. 

z. 

P. 


U e 

n • 

U « 

It 

e 


40 

48 7 7 7 

50 6 6 7 

49 9 7 5 

SO 0 

6 1 


212 

50 0 8 3 

49 9 8 6 




Below average . 

23 

51 2 7 0 

50 3 6 9 



7 6 


• A sevea-cstegory sc&le for tke rsttng of loooeoo p omic status of communities wss dertl- 
oped by a modi£^ paired-compansoa tccluuque For the compansons of teachers presented 
here, the seven-point scale was condens^ to provide three groupuip of school communities, 
with raUngs of 3, 4, and 5 consUtuUng the ‘'average" category 

Comparison of Teachers ACCORorve to Teacher PRivcfpAi 
Agreement op Educatioval Viewpoints 

To test the hypothesis that teacher performance may be related to 
“school performance,” as indicated by agreement in %new7>oint of teach- 
ers and principal relatKe to educational questions, an Educational Wcw- 
point Inquiry^ was administered both to teachers and to the pnnapals 

u The EduntMcia! Viewpoint Inquiry b described ia chap 5 
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of their schools An index was employed to indicate the extent of agree- 
ment between the Inquiry responses ol ttie teachers and 
In Table 29, extreme groups, made up of the 27 P=™“‘ " ' ^ ^ 

m greatest agreement with then prounpate and the 27 
agreement with their prmcipals, are compyed with regard to 
y., 7., and P. assessments The groups do not diler significantly on 
any of these behavior patterns 


TABLE 29 

Companion o? CompenAe Ohsowet ElemenUfY 

Compming High 27 Pe/cent and Low 27 Percent Groups on Extent 
of Agreement of Teacher's Responses with Her Principals 
Responses to the Educational Viewpoint* Inquiry 


— 


X, 

F, 

z. 

P, 



u • 

U • 

U 0 

M 0 

T»ch*n high m ape* 
ment with prinapaU 

41 

sdo 80 

49 9 7 8 

50 8 8 0 

50 0 8 0 

Teaetien low tn apee 
neiilwuiipnnopai* 

41 

49 1 89 

SOO 87 

50 0 9 3 

49 3 B 9 


Comparisons of Teacher Groups Reultive to Personal Traits 
In another investigation condacled with this independent elementary 
teacher sample, the teachers were divided into high and low criterion 
groups (upper 27 percent and lower 27 percent) with respect to each of 
the teacher behavior Patterns X; Y», Z„ and P„ and means were ctftn- 
puted for the four high critenon groups and the four low criterion groups 
for the dimensions measured by (o) tbcTburstone Temperament Sebe^ 
ulc (active, vigorous, impulsive, dominant, stable, sociable, and reflec- 
tive scales), (i) the Minnesota MuUiphasic Personahty Inventoij (hy- 
pochondriasis, depression, hystena, psychopathic deviate, mascuhW 
interests, paranoia, psychasthenia, schuophrenia, hypomania, respond 
bility, and social status scales), and (c) the Allport Vernon' Study of'' 
Values (theoretical, economic, esthetic, social, political, and religious 
scales) 

Among sixty eight dincrcnt comparisons ol the high and low group 
means involving the eleven scales oi the Minnesota Multipbasic Per 
wn.Uty inveutory and the 5,1 scal« of tbt Allport-Veraon Study of 
Valut, on y ono d.fforonco was found to bo s, go, Scant at tho 5 porcont 

uwd by tho aoalca of tho« two tuventones are unrolatod to tho claatn 
room behaviOT Patterns 2 , and P, 
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The Thurstone Temperament Schedule, even though it is generally 
regarded as a somewhat unreliable instrument, presumably is made up 
of scales which may be related to Patterns Xa, Vg, Ze, and P, The high 
criterion group with respect to Pattern X, differed significantly from the 
low criterion group, attaining higher mean scores on the impulsive, 
dominant, and sociable scales The high Ze group made higher scores 
than the low group on the vigorous, impulsive, dominant, and sociable 
scales The high P# criterion group achieved higher mean scores than the 
low group on the dominant and sociable scales No significant differ- 
ences, however, were obtained with respect to the Pattern Ye ** 
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5, Estimation of Teacher Attitudes, Educa- 
tional Viewpoints, Verbal Understanding, 
and Adjustment from Responses to 
Direct Questions 


Although one of the major interests of the Teacher Characteristics 
Study was the classroom behaviors of teachers, it was recognized from 
the beginning of the project that various other teacher characteristic 
domains also must be considered in any attempt to describe teacher 
personality What the teacher does in the classroom — the actual per- 
formance — naturally is of prime concern Certain conative and cognitive 
characteristics of the teacher, however, also may be important Such 
questions as the following seemed to merit attention in the Study 

1 How may teachers' elUludes toward children, toward other persons with 
whom teachers frequently come in contact, and toward "democratic class 
room practices” be described, identified, and estimated? 

2 How may Uachers’ educattcnat ttertpotnls be identified and estimated? 
What are the teachers' beliefs about the relative importance of providing 
instruction m the fundamentals and traditional subject matter, as com 
pared with other objectives espoused by schools, about the emphasis to be 
placed on academic achievement and high standards of accomplishments, 
about teacher participation in other than stnctly instructional responsi 
bilities? 

3 How are teacher attitudes and viewpoints related to teacher perform 
ance in the classroom, and to other characteristics of the teacher, such as 
age and experience? How are (a) genera! %crba! comprehension and (^) 
emotional stability, or adjustment, of the teacher related to his classroom 
behavior, and to other persona! and professional characteristics? 

To investigate such problems, a considerable amount of time was 
devoted to the analysis of teachers’ attitudes, educational viewpoints, 
verbal understanding, and emotional adjustment, and to the develop 
ment of questionnaires for providing estimates of such characteristics 
of teachers A word about the general approach employed to obtain 
the basic data regarding these characteristics is in order 

Up to the present time no one has been able to devise a more reliable 
or more valid method of obtaining data in the conative and cognitive 
domains of human behavior than that involving estimation based upon 
the direct questioning of the individual The basic assumptions (and the 
possible weaknesses) of direct inquiry methods are that the responding 
indiv idual is (1) able to understand the questions pul to him and to pro- 
137 
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the required judgments or infonnntion, and (2) wdling reveal 
the responses tih.ch, m h.s otvn case, seem to be either the correct or the 
best answers to the questions 3, * j 

In the instance of a question calling for knowledge, understanding, or 
problem solving (e g , vocabulary items, verbal analogies), there is a 
unique response which represents the best answer or correct solution for 
all persons and it is assumed that the respondent will try to give the 
required answers to the best of his ability 

For questions concerned with past, present, or future personal lehavtor 
of the mdiiidual no unique answers are equally applicable for all re 
spondcnts The use of direct questioning here assumes, in addition, cer 
tarn capabihties on the part of the respondent to (a) recognize his pref 
erences likes dislikes etc , (6) analyze his own behavior and its motiva 
tion (c) recall his past behavior and generalize to probable behavior in 
similar future situations (d) maintain a certain amount of objectivity 
in making judgments about himself and (e) demonstrate willingness to 
record his honest judgments aioidingthe temptation to give other re 
sponses that may appear to be more socially acceptable or individually 
advantageous 

In spite of these demanding conditions upon which validity of re 
sponse IS dependent there probably is 00 better way of obtaining in 
formation (criterion data) about certain personal characteristics than 
by direct questioning (^] The physician must rely upon this method to 
a very great estent m arming at diagnostic judgments, legal procedure 
recognizes verbal examination as basic to the accumulation of evidence 
leading to judgment of guilt or absence of guilt, the psychologist, re 
gardless of bis devotion to overt behavior manifestations, would be 
blocked repeatedly m his progress toward an understanding of human 
behavior if he were not able to comroumcatc with his subjects and to 
assume the usabiht} of their responses to his questions 
It seemed reasonable to the staff, therefore, to proceed on theassump 
lion that withm the normal range of many characteristics of human 
brtavior, self appraisal of personal anil social responses can be used 
efTrctrvely to provide criterion data It appeared proper to assemble 
questions has mg a sound rationale lor the purposes employed and, after 
empirical testing, to employ them lor identifying individuals with re 
speet to designated characlenst.es The shortcommgs of the method 
were of course, recognt^d, and study was devoted to the avoidance of 
S^rL. r“?" “"'I ““reltnlnlily m question writing, to 

reetm^ t ° d of means of de 

eemg tendency to faire or g»e other than the mdividually vahd re 
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Hie direct inquiry method was then used to obtain criterion data 
relative to attitudes, educational viewpoints, % erbal intelhgence, emo- 
tional adjustment, and tendency to give valid responses of individual 
teachers participatmg m the researdi This chapter will consider the re 
search conducted and procedures emploved in the development of 
direct question materials for obtaimng estimates of such conative and 
cognitive charactenstics of teachers 

Invesiigaitng ihe Social AHitudes of Teachers 
To anyone concerned with teaching, the desirabihty of attempting to 
understand motivational backgrounds as revealed in teachers’ opinion* 
about school related matters is self-evident While the extent of rela 
tionshjp between verbally expressed attitudes, or opmions, and pupil 
influencing teacher practices is generally unknown, the case for studying 
social attitudes has been ably argued (e g , Murphy [5], and others), and 
opinion measurement as a guide to the understanding and prediction 
of human behavior has been extensively employed 
Studies of Uacher attitudes, mterestingly enough, have not been as 
numerous as might be expected Perhaps the best known investigations 
have been those growing out of Leeds' work and the subsequent dev elop 
ment of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory [2], a questionnaire 
concerned with teachers’ opinions on teacher pupil relationships 
Early efforts of the Teacher Charactenstics Study in the investigation 
of teacher attitudes were directed toward the development of two scales 
utihzmg Thurstone’s equal appeanng intervals method \t0] Inventory 
T, a sixteen item scale relating to opinions about teachers and teaching 
as a profession, and Inv entory P, a ten item scale concerned with opin 
ions about pupils and ways of dealing with children These t>pically 
Thurstone type opimonnaircs were croplojed for preliminary studies 
dunng the first three years of the project 
Concurrently, howe'er, the problem of teacher attitudes was under 
going intensive systematic study by the staff under the supervision of 
Dr Edwin Wandt, and, as the findings became available, the newly 
developed and more clearly dcflncd materials of the Invcntorj of 
Teacher Opinion were incorporated into the program 

TEACHERS* ATTmiOES TOWARD CROUfS OF fERSOMS ENCOUMTEREO 
m THE SCHOOLS' 

The basic research of the Study dealing with teacher attitudes were 
directed toward (1) the construction of scales for estimating teachers’ 
altitudes toward specified groups of persons encountered in the school 

‘ Mtrrcd«unedde»enpUonof ladrt trjyte 
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and toward school practices employed m dealing with such persons, (2) 
exploration of the interrelationships o£ attitudes revealed by such scales 
by means of multiple factor analyses, (3) investigation of relationships 
between teacher attitudes and certain teacher conditions such as grade 
or subject taught, amount of teaching expenence, sex, age, and observed 
teacher classroom behaviors, and (4) study of the feasibility of measur- 
ing teachers’ attitudes by means of disguised structured items In the 
course of the research, the influence of positive or negative form of 
opimon statements also was studied as a matter of methodological 
interest 


Construction or the Attitode Scai^s • 

Sixteen scales were constructed at the beginning of the major research 
on teacher attitudes, each consistmg of twelve statements or items 
Two scales were developed in each of eight areas, one consistmg of state- 
ments which indicated a favorable opmion (positively worded state- 
ments'), and the other bemg made up of stateTocnts which indicated an 
unfavorable opmion (negatively worded statements) The scales were 
hypothesized to estimate teachers’ attitudes toward each of the follow- 
ing types of persons or procedures 
Administrators 
Supervisors 
Pupils 
Parents 
Teachers 

Nonteaching employees 
Democratic classroom procedures 
Democratic adramistrative procedures 


In preparing the statements for these scales, a form was devised for 
obtammg (with a minimum amount of cueing) teachers’ reactions to the 
various groups with whom th^ are associated m carrying out their 
functions This form was made up of two parts Part I consisted of open 
end, or completion, items (e g , ‘ Teaching can be very pleasant with 

pupils ’ ) Part 11 provided space for any statement the re 

spondent wished to make— free expressions by the teacher about pupils 
^rents, principals, supervisors, teachers, and nonteachmg employees* 
'^e forms were mailed to a random sample of female teachers m Los 
County with the request that they be returned to the Study 
upin completion Analysis o{ the completed terns, together with study 
of o he, attitude scales which hadhccn employed in tfe area of mt stf 
gation, provided the background for the actual writmg of the ^attitude” 
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items or statements The resulting statements, mtended to represent 
value judgments expressed in the form of opinions, are exemplified by 

“Pupils i^ually can be trusted” (favorable opinion) 

“Most administrators feel very supenor to teachers” (negative opinion) 

As IS customary with such research, a much larger number of state 
ments was prepared for each of the scales than was ultimately used 
From this reservoir, a total of 192 items (twelve items in each of the 
sixteen scales) was selected and assembled into an instrument known as 
the Inventory of Teacher Opinion 

The several sets of statements (relating to administrators, pupds, 
etc ) were not classified nor identified with respect to category of refer 
ence m the Inventory The individual statements simply were numbered 
consecutively from I to 192 and were arranged to permit alternation of 
scales and also of acceptable (positively worded) and unacceptable (neg 
atively worded) statements The required response to each statement 
consisted of indication of agreement or disagreement on a scale consist 
mg of five categones (I — strongly disagree, 2 — disagree, 3— uncertain 
or indifferent, 4 — agree, 5 — strongly agree) 

The Inventory of Teacher Opinion and a specially devised answer 
sheet were mailed to random samples of teachers on a state wide popula* 
tion basis An item analysts sample of 240 teachers, stratified by >ear3 
of teaching experience and grade level taught, was selected for the pur 
pose of determining the internal consistency of the scales The Likert 
method [J] of estimating the reliability, or belonging, of a statement in 
a^cale was employed That this technique may not result in a “true,” 
or homogeneous, scale is granted However, homogeneous scaling with 
respect to highly specific aspects of teachers’ attitudes seemed neither 
feasible nor desirable Each of the sixteen scales was scored by summing 
the responses to the items for that particular hypothesized scale After 
scores were assigned, internal consistency of the scales was examined 
through Item analysis, employing the upper and lower 27 percents of 
the total scores on each scale as criterion groups The significance level 
of the difference between the means of the upper and lower criterion 
groups for each item response was computed It had been intended that 
items showing low significance ratios would be discarded, but the dis- 
crimination indices proved to be uniformly high and only one item was 
dropped at this stage of the research 

Factor Analyses ot Teachers’ Attjtuces 
As has been noted, one interest of the Study was the analjsis of the 
interreUtionships and patterning of teachers’ attitudes To this end, 
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product moment mterconelat.on coefficients, based on the 
sample ot 240 teachers, were computed among scores on the sixteen atti- 
tude scales Three separate factor analyses were carried out (1) an 
analysis ot the eight positive statement scales, (2) an analysis of the 
eight negative statement scales, and (3) an analysis of all sixteen scales, 
followed, m turn, by a second order analysis ot the primary factors 
Thurstone's centroid method was employed in all of the factor analj ses. 
With rotation to oblique simple slTUCtuie 

TA8U 10 

Oblique Factor Matrices Reiolt ng Irom Three Factor Analyses oi Teachers’ 
Attitudes toward Groups Encountered in Ine Schools 
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The results o{ the factor analyses are shown m Table 30 Both of the 
eight variable analyses yielded three oblique factors which were identi 
fiable as I — attitude toward pupils (Factor R), II — attitude toward ad 
ministrative supervisory personnel (Factor A), and III — attitude to 
ward teachers and other nonadministrative personnel (Factor N) 
Factor analysis of the sixteen scales yielded eight oblique (doublet) 
factors, one in each of the eight areas of teacher attitudes for which, 
scales had been developed A second order analysis of the correlation 
matrix of the eight primary factors yielded three oblique factors which 
were interpreted in the same manner as those resulting from the eight 
variable analyses 

The correlations among the three factors were very high in all three 
analyses and also in additional studies utilizing factor scores The cor 
teklmn between Factors A and N (attitude toward administrators and 
attitude toward teachers and nonadministrative personnel) indicated a 
particularly high degree of overlappmg and, consequently, m later re 
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search these two factors were combined This combined «;cale is desig 
nated later m this report as Charactenstic Q Similarly , attitude toward 
pupils came to be designated as Characteristic R (It also should be 
noted that in data reported in the following chapters, Teacher Char 
acteristics Schedule results are shoira with separate scores for Char 
acteristicit[faiorable opinions of pupils] and Characteristic i?i Ifaior 
able opinions of democratic pupil practices] ) This arbitrarj djv ision of 
Factor R has no empirical justiGcation, as the \er 5 great amount of 
common variance between R and Ri found m all comparisons indicate 
The spilt half reliabilities of the attitude factor scores based upon 
administration of the scales to additional samples of teachers were all 
89 or higher 

Relationships betwxen Teacher A-mranE Factor Scores 
AND Certain Characteristics of Teachers 
Utilizing teacher scores on the attitude factors jielded b> the factor 
analyses (Factors R, A, and N), a number of relationships between 
attitudes and other teacher charactenstics were inNcstigated [12, 13] 
Elementary teachers, as a group, gencraU> showed more favorable 
attitudes than did secondar> teachers the differences being significant 
for all three factors and most pronounced with respect to teachers atti 
tudetowardpupilsanddemocraticpupilpracliccs FactorR Within the 
elementary school and secondar> school samples no significant differ 
ences were found among teachers of different grades 

WTien teachers were classified with respect to amount of leaching cx 
penence, few clear cut differences emerged among the groups on Factors 
R, A, and N Among elcmentarj school teachers those with less teach 
ing cxpenence tended to be more favorable toward democratic class 
room procedures than did those with more experience At the secondarj 
school lev el, there also was a slight tendeno for teachers with more than 
tw enty > ears of experience to be lower on the scale measuring altitude 
toward pupils and higher on the scale measuring altitude toward ad 
ministralors than were the other experience groups 
Age does not appear to be associated with the altitudes of the teachers 
studied No significant trends were found at either the elemental^ or 
secondary levels 

Studies of the relationship between teacher classroom behavior and 
altitudes showed that teachers who were high on Characteristic 
(s> mpathetic, understanding classroom behav lor) expressed more fav or 
able altitudes toward pupils and democratic classroom procedures 
(Factor R) than did teachers who received lower assessments on Pat 
tern AV 
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Measurement of Attitudes by Means or 
Disguised Structured Items 

As was noted m the introductory paragraphs of this chapter, when 
attitude scales of the direct-question type are used in situations where 
the respondent is identihed and where there is an advantage in his mak- 
ing a favorable impression, it is possible that true attitudes may be con- 
cealed With this in mind, studies were conducted to determine the ex- 
tent to which disguised slruetured items [1] might be used to estimate the 
same attitudes measured by the direct question nondisguised opinion 
scales which had been developed 

A number of indirect, or disguised, items in the forms of multiple- 
choice questions with four possible responses were constructed and ad- 
mmistered to teachers who also had completed the Inventory of Teacher 
Opinion Scores on the original attitude scales were employed to select 
external criterion groups consisting of the upper 27 percent and the 
lower 27 percent of respondents on each scale The significance of the 
differences between the responses of the high and low groups were com- 
puted for all choices of the disguised structured items, using each of the 
sixteen original scales in turn as the criterion The method employed is 
illustrated by the following sample item 

What percent of teachers say their principals do a good job? 
a 207o 
b 40% 
c 60%, 
d 807o 
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teacher attitudes, while probably avoiding some of the pitfalls of the 
direct inquiry approach Chapter 6 deals with the development of a 
number of mdirect scales employed to estimate various teacher char 
actenstics 

COMPARISONS OF THE ATHTUDES OF CONTRASTED GROUPS OF TEACHERS 
In an attempt to further the understandmg of the relationship be 
tween teacher motivation, as re\ealed in the teachers’ attitudes, and 
ongomg teacher behavior in the school, a study [1I\ was undertaken of 
the attitudes of teachers judged by their principals to be outstandingly 
supenor or notably poor In order to enhance the validity of this in 
vestigation, the data were obtained by a unique mail technique vhich 
maintained complete anonymity of the teacher 
Six hundred school principals selected to be representative of those 
throughout the United States were requested by mad to nominate teach- 
ers who were beheved to be “outstandmg” in that they were judged to 
deviate significantly either above or below the t>T5ical average teacher 
The sample of principals consisted of three subgroups, the first group 
being 200 elementary principals, each of whom was asked to nominate 
one high and one low teacher from his school The second group con 
sisted of 200 high school principals who nominated one high and one 
low teacher m the fields of mathematics and/or science, and the third 
group included 200 high school pnoapals who nominated one high and 
one low teacher m the fields of English and/or social studies 
Each principal received two copies of the Inventory of Teacher 
Opinion (in sealed packets) to pass along, without comment or reference 
to the nominating phase of the research, to the two teachers nominated 
(one as a “supenor” teacher and one as a “poor” teacher) from bis 
school 

Upon completing the attitude scales, the teachers mailed them, un 
signed, directly to the office of the Study The names of the teachers 
were never known, the principals* nominations and the returns of the 
high and low teacher groups being distinguishable by color coding and 
numbenng Elementary teacher returns were received from thirt> 
states, Enghsh-socia! studies returns from thirty two states, and mathc 
matics science returns from thirt> -eight states. 

To determine whether the contrasted samples of teachers differed sig 
mScantl} in their attitudes toward groups of persons encountered in 
the schools, the mean scores on the three factor scales were computed 
for the “outstandingly supenor ’ and "notably poor ’ groups of teachers 
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in each of the three subject matter areas The null hypothesis as tested 
in each case b> computing the significance of the difference between the 
means Table 31 summanzes the icsnlts of this study 
The data with respect to the three subject matter areas are stnkingly 

similar The superior teachers were significantly (beyond 01 level) more 

favorable m their opinions of pupils than were the low teachers This 
was true among elementary teachers, English-social studies teachers, 
and mathematics-science teachers ahke The superior teachers also ex- 
pressed more favorable attitudes toward administrators m the case of 
each group these differences all being significant at the 05 level Nom 
of the differences on Scale N, however, was statistically significant 
Correlations between the attitudes of matched secondary teacher 
groups were not significantly different from zero for any of the three 
attitude scales, and matchmg with respect to geographical location, size 
of school, etc , in addition to grade or subject, had no effect upon the ob- 
tained results 

It is interesting to note that although the attitudes revealed by Scales 
A and N repeatedly have been observed to overlap to a very great ex 
tent {rAK= 82), Scale A measuring attitude toward administrators, 
consistently discriminated between teachers judged to be “superior" 
and ' poor while Scale N, measuring altitude toward certain adult 
nonadmimstrative groups, did not discnznmate between any of the 
contrasted samples 

The significant finding of this particular research hes m the strong 
indication that teaching behavior (based upon pnnapals* judgments of 
outstandingly superior and notably poor teaching) and teachers’ atti 
tudes toward pupils and also toward administrators, tend to be sig 
nificantly related These data support the previously noted relationship 
between certain teacher behaviors, as assessed by trained observers, 
and teachers attitudes ’ 


Invcslisatms Teachere' Educalional VwwpimU* 
Educational viewpoints quite reasonably are presumed to be rm 
poitant factors in deterroimng what shaU be taught in the schools o( a 
particukr community and W it shaUbe taught The composite o( edu 
cyional viewpoints or the • educational phdosophy,” accepted by an 
alnr?!,l (presumably wrtb 

Xcr vl f?' I “'*• “ *''' “nrawty), defines the 

objectives of teaching to which a school system is committed The school 
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system expects individual teachers to conduct their classes in keeping 

vnth such defined objectives 

In practice, however, the educational viewpoints of an individual 
teacher may or may not conform to the objectives of the school system 
m which he is employed Furthermore, because of lack of real under 
standmg of the implications of viewpoints held, or inability to translate 
the viewpomts mto classroom behavior (or perhaps because of external 
pressures), a teacher may not actually conduct his classes m keeping with 
the viewpomts ht professes about educational matters Nevertheless, 
one might expect a teacher comnutted to a particular set of educational 
viewpoints to behave diSerently in specified school situations from a 
teacher committed to some different educational viewpoint Of, to put 
it bnefly, it seems reasonable to assume that teacher behavior is mflu 
enced by the educational values held by the individual teacher 
With the assumption that beliefs in particular educational goals and 
practices serve as motivating conditions which help to determine teacher 
behavior, the Study undertook research auned at clarifying understand 
mg o! the organization of teachers* educational viewpoints and the rela 
tionships between these viewpomts and other personal, social, and pro> 
fessional diaractenstics 


FAOOR ANAtYSSS OF EDUCATlONAl YIEWFOINTS OF TEACHERS* 

In the thmkmg of the staff, it seemed reasonable to hypothesize that 
the educational viewpomts of teachers might be organized mto several 
clusters with respect to such matters as curricular organization, aca 
deimc achievement standards pupU participation in class planning, and 
the like To test this hypothesis the following steps were taken (a) two 
forms of an Educational Viewpoints Inquiry were developed and ad 
ministered to elementary and secondary teachers enroUed in summer 
K^ion classes m geograph.caUy scattered colleges ot teacher education, 
CS) tetiachonc lutercorrelation coefficients among the Inquiry items of 
each form were computed, and (c) each of the two resulting correUtion 
matnees was factor analyzed 

me Educational Viewpoints luqtniy was a direct question type 
instrument made up of twenty items each item forcing a choice be- 
Tn viewpomts tegatdmg educational purposes or prac- 
tices The foUowmg Hem illnsttates those mcoiporated m the Inquiry 
3 In planning amts of dassworfc, do yon believe that 

( ) tta should be largely the responsihdity of the teacher? 


( ) the suggestions should come 


the class? 
^Mwcece 7 pTO mpin. ubl„ 


pnnopally from the children i 


I routed Uctor losdmg* 
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The Items mcluded in the Inquiry were devised to sample viewpoints 
with respect to (o) curricular organization and scope, (A) course plan 
nmg and classroom procedure (including pupil participation in these 
activities), (c) academic achievement standards, (d) division of teach 
mg and administrative responsibilities, and (e) parent participation in 
the educational program A number of item rationales were developed 
in each major category, and matenals were selected for apparent repre 
sentativeness and provable significance Each item m the elementary 
form of the Inquiry had jts approximate counterpart in the lorm used 
with teachers in secondary schools, although the specific content of the 
questions necessarily differed 

The Inquiry underwent four revisions, based upon the experiences of 
respondents m pilot studies, in the interest of employing content cov 
erage and phrasing which might be expected to yield valid data 

In the opinion of the Study staff members, the Inquiry had satisfac 
tory logical, or construct, validity No means were available to test the 
validity of the instrument against external criteria of "educational 
philosophy," but it was believed that the teacher’s anonymous cxpres 
Sion of a viewpoint, when that expression was subject to no external 
pressure, probably was as vahd an indicator of what the teacher believed 
aa could be obtained 

The Inquiry was completed by samples consisting of 213 elementary 
school teachers and 338 secondary school teachers during the summer 
of 1950 The respondents were enrolled m summer sessions at ten teacher 
education institutions in nine states ranging from California to Pennsyl 
vama and Michigan to Florida Eight of the institutions were public 
universities, one was a state college and one was a private university 
The respondents represented both experienced teachers and teachers in 
trainmg, the ratio of experienced to inexperienced teachers in the sam 
pies being approximately two to one 

Following administration of the Inquiry, tctrachoric correlation cocf 
ficients were computed between each item and every other item, the pro- 
cedure being duplicated for the elementary and the secondary teacher 
samples Before carrying out the factor analyses, the items and inter 
correlations were reviewed and some items were eliminated in the light 
of disproportionate acceptance of one response over the allcrnali\e re 
sponse For example, 330 of the 338 secondary school teachers answcretl 
"yes" to the question "Do you believe a high school instructor should 
have considerable freedom to modify courses of study or units of work 
from class to class’ ’ \\ ith such a split of responses, no meaningful rcia 
tionship between this item and other items could be established Fifteen 
of the original twcnt> items were included in the correlation matrices 
upon whii the factor analyses were based 
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The mteiroirelations ot the responses of teachers to the Inquiry cov 
ered a wide range, from 01 to 56 for the elementary teacher sample, 
and from 02 to 68 tor the secondary teacher sample Factor analyses, 
accomphshed by Thurstone's centroid method, resulted in the estr^- 
tion o! sm centroid factors m each of the two analyses In each of the 
analyses the factors subsequently were rotated to oblique simple struc- 


The results of the separate factor analyses ot the responses of ele- 
mentary and aeenndaTy ItatheK were generally similar The individual 
Items ot the Inquiry appeared to be relatively independent (substantial 
amounts of item variance not beuig accounted for by group factors ex- 
tracted), a finding which suggests that the educational viewpomts of 
teachers may be rather highly speafic In each of the analyses, only 
three of the factors eitracted seemed to be significant enough to warrant 
further study Descnptions assigned to these factors and the items con 
Inbuling significant loadings to each factor are indicated m the follow- 
ing listing 


Itims Having Significant I-oadinos on the Three Most Pbootnent 
Obliqoe Factors REsiittiNO from Factor Anaivses on the 
E oocATioNAt Viewpoints op Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers Favored Practice or Viewpoint 


Bemtnlcry Tttther Anctysu 

Factor I Academte-centered school program (vs school program stressing ether eijec 
lives) 

t7 Impoil&nce ol pupils’ aca6«aic achievcTDent (w importance el other ohjec 
tives) 

18 Separation (sr overlapping} o! mstnictional and administrative responsib3ilies 
m the school 

19 Xlesitahility (vs undesiiabd>ty) of pupil home study 

20 Requirement of high (rj mmimuni) sundards of academic achievement for 
pupil promotion 


Parlor II Rijji school program (vS flexthle school program, tnvolvtng puptl and 
parent parluifaiion) 


2 Nonpartiopstion (w partiopauon) of parenu in planning the school program 

7 Inability (ej abauy) of pupds to excrase adullhke self-control 
13 Closed (w open) parent vJsilation during regular class hours 

1& ^oIl{teedom (»j freedom)olleadiertomodilycoursesolstudyorunitsof work 


Fotlw III Tnckr-diTKUi favmn; m IraiUwro! snSjta-nolto e,u, 

directed by pvptl interests and aMtlies) ^ 

3 father respons.b3.ty(w P«Pa "sponsibility) for pUnnmg units of dasswork 
R several actwties) m progress at a given tSie ^ 

8 ^paration(« mt^aUon) of different subject matters or courses 

9 Development of dasswofk around subject mattet content r*» a. i 

around ont-of-school activities) development 
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Factor I Academic-centered school program (vs school program stressing other ohtc 
lives) 

I J Separate teachers for specialued subjects (w same teacher for several subjects) 

7 Importance of pupils’ academic aduevement {vs importance of other objec 
tives) 

•J8 Separation (rr overlapping) of instnictconal and administrative responsibilities 
m the school 

20 Requirement of high (w minimum) standards of academic achievement for 
pupil promotion 

Factor II Rigid school program (vs fiextble school program, involving pupil and 
parent parlictpalton) 

2 Nonparticipation (vs participation) of parents in planning the school program 
9 Development of dasswork around subject matter content (er development 

around out-of-schooI activities ) 

14 Impracticality (w practicality) of clast assuming responsibility for pupil con 
trol 

Factor III Teacher-direcUd teaming tn traditional subject-matter fields (vs learning 
directed by PuPtl interests and abtliltes) 

3 Teacher responsibility (« pupil responsibility) for planning units of dasswork 
S One class activity (w several activities) in progress at a given time 

10 Effectiveness for learning of a single, unified pupil group (rr several subgroups) 

Review of the factor analysis data led to the conclusions that (1) such 
patterning of teachers’ educational viewpoints as docs exist, uhilc \ar> 
ing in certain details, seems to be of a very similar nature forclementari 
and secondary teachers, and suggests three possible dimensions (I 
belief in an academic centered school program w a program stressing 
other objectives, 11 — belief in a rigid school program w a flexible pro 
gram involving pupil and parent participation, III — belief in icacbtr 
directed learning in traditional subject matter fields m learning directed 
by pupil interests and activities), and (2) in view of the obvious over 
lapping of the three most prominent factors (both from the stmdpoini 
of content and m the light of relatively high factor inlcrcorrcUiiuns) 
it would be unwise to attempt to identify teachers with rt'^pci.t to eaili 
of the several diflcrent sets of cducationaf viewpoints An afteriiahve 
was to think of the teacher's educational philoso/>b> in terms of a nui 
too homogeneous composite, the opposite poles of which might he 
roughly described b) the familiar and overused rubrics traditional 
and "progressive” or, perhaps, "traditional an<l 'permissive 

Thus, with Iht somewhat inconclusive results of tlit factorial anal 
>ses m mind, it was decided that the Studj would deal with a single 
continuum of educational viewpoints, Characteristic // /Tie teacher 
whose viewpoints lie at one end of this continuum appears to believe m 
strong emphasis upon academic subject matter and academic admve 
ment and in the teachers rc«ponsibiIit> for determining what shall I>c 
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learned and how ,t shaU be learned At the other end of the continuum 
IS the teacher who appears to behc\e that other educational objectives 
are equally or more important than those ol an academic nature, t at 
pupils andparents should participate nctivclj m planning and 
ing the class and school program and that subject matters should be 
integrated among themselves and also with out of school activities The 
educational viewpoints of teachers on this continuum constitute the 
characteristic referred to as Characteristic B m the following section 
and in later chapters 

MLA.T10NSHIPS lETWCEM TEACHtM tOUCAHONAI. VIP^POINTS AND 
CERTAIN OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 

Secondary teachers as a group tended to express educational view 
points more toward the traditional, academic end of the scale and tie 
mentary teachers more toward the child centered pcrmissnc pole This 
trend toward greater academic emphasis in the higher grades was ob 
servable even w ithm the elementary school, G ade 7-8 teachers having 
the most traditional educational viewpoints and Grade 2 teachers has 
mg the most permissive viewpoints In the sccondar> school, business 
education mathematics, and physical science teachers tendedt to be 
more traditional in educatiomd beliefs and values, while Cngli'ih and 
social studies teachers leaned toward liberal pcrmissiNC viewpoints 
There appeared to be no significant sc* differences among te\ichers 
within the elementary school, men and women indicating viewifpoinls 
about equally inclined toward the permissive end of the continuu ^ At 
the secondary le\el men teachers manifested more traditional c«,duca 
tional viewpoints than did women teachers f 

Considered from the standpoint of age teachers under 30 yca\rs of 
age in both the elementary and secondary schools, appeared to be m;ore 
liberal in their educational beliefs and teachers over 45 years of agel 
all levels seemed to be the most traditional \ 

Elementary teachers with smaller amounts of teaching experient ^ 
(up to four or five years^ tended \o enpressmoTepermtss-iveeducaUoTiai ^ 
viewpoints and those with ten years or more of teaching experiences 
more traditional On the secondary school level there was a definite 
tendency for teachers with experience beyond fifteen years to be more 
traditional m educational viewpoints 
Sympathetic understanding teacher classroom behavior (Charac 
tertstic X.) was positively though slightly, correlated with the expres 
Sion of more permissive child centered educational viewpoints busi 

nesshke systematic classroom behavior (Characteristic K.) was slightly 
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positively associated with traditional educational viewpoints and stun 
ulatmg teacher behavior (Characteristic 2,), as well as observed pupil 
behavior (P,) were slightly positively correlated with educational \iew 
points toward the liberal, permissive end of the scale 

Estimating Verbal Ability, Emotional Adjustment, and 
Validity of Response 

A considerable portion of the time and cSorts of the Study v,as spent 
in (o) the descnption of major dimensions of teacher classroom behavior 
and development of predictors of such patterns and {b) the estimation 
of hypothesized teacher motivating conditions as manifested in the ex 
pressed attitudes and educational viewpoints of teachers Much of the 
research ivas directed at the investigation of characteristics of teachers 
in the area of interpersonal relations 

At least two other aspects of teacher personality, namely, status with 
respect to (o) verbal inteUigence and (i) emotional stability or adjust 
raent, inevitably must be considered in relation to other teacher char 
actenstics Although recognized, these traits w ere accorded only cursory 
attention during the earlier stages of the Study,* and systematic invesli 
gation was not undertaken until 1952-53 At that time, attention was 
turned to the development of short samples of items for estimating 
verbal intelligence, or verbal understanding (subsequcnil> referred to 
as Characteristic I), and emotional adjustment (referred to as Char 
acteristic S) Concurrently, an attempt also was made to develop ma 
tenals which might be useful in identifying indiMduals who tended to 
make excessive use of socially acceptable and self enhancing responses 
to direct inquiry inventory materials "niis trail, relating to the tend 
ency to use socially desirable responses or perhaps to (r> to male a good 
impression (and sometimes to fake ) subsequently is referred to as 
Characteristic V, or “validity of response 

Certainly such characteristics as verbal intelligence and emotional 
stability could have been estimated by administration of asailable tests 
and inventories To follow such a procedure however would have re 
quircd that all participants fill out several separate test forms (as was 
done during the first years of the project) and would have matcriallj 
increased administration time Both of these conditions would have 
tended to discourage responses Since experience had indicated the 
possibility of obtaining rclatn eJy reliable estimates of \ crbal ability and 

• Tkf Vf nnwol* MuItJphauc TmoftaUty Inwwoiy Md Ihe Tlivntoftt Tfmnm'nfflt 
Schfdute wtre compleied by dur n( lb« fim tbirt yr»r$ Sow of lb» ebt* rrd 

cl«U were reported in chjip 4 
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emotional adjustment from faitl> small numbers of carcfull} selected 
Items, It seemed desirable to aUentron to the <lcNelopmcnl of spe 
cial materials m these areas By assembling such items I'lth those de- 
veloped for the estimation o! other teacher characlcrislics, indices of 
\crbal intelligence and emotional adjustment, and also of vahdit> of 
response, could be obtained simultaneously with other data 
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In developing materials for estimating \erbal understanding, emo- 
tional adjustment, and *'\alidily of response,” items hjpothcsizcd to 
reflect those behaviors were prepared and assembled in a booklet which 
was known during the de\ clopment phase as In\ entorj IS V 

General objectives which guided the planning and subsequent anal 
yses of these materials included the following . (1) Each scale should 
be made up of a small number of highly reliable items requiring a mini 
mum amount of time for administration (2) The items should be sim- 
ilar m general form and appearance to those cmplo>cd for the paper 
and pencil estimation of teacher classroom behavior (c g , items requir 
mg responses indicating preferences, judgments, behavior appraisals, 
and descriptions, etc ) (3) The items should be so constructed as to dis 
guise, insofar as possible, the characteristics they actually were intended 
to measure (4) The materials should be capable of administration in 
uncontrolled situations t e , they should be essentially self administer 
ing Uith these purposes in mind, a pool of items was developed 
Items hypothesized to contribute to Characteristic / consisted of 
vocabulary and verbal analogy items, cast m a form slightly different 
from that which is usually used m tests The two items which follow 
are typical of those intended to estimate verbal understanding 

Illustralise verbal understanding items 

Which of the following tesponses most Irequcnlly comes to >our mind 

when you see the word placate? 

1 Chemical 

2 Sign 

*3 Appease 

4 Scold 

5 Never heard of the word 


Which of the following words do you associate with berinning m the 
same way you associate birth with death? 

1 Ceiiam 

2 Joy 
•3 End 
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4 Sadness 

5 Old age 

* Indicates the response which when marked contributed to the respondent's 
Characteristic I score 

Items hypothesized to contnbute to Charactenstic S were of a force4 
choice, two response type similar to those shown below 
Illuslraltte emoltonal adjustment items 
Which of the following is more true of you? 

1 I tend to worry 
*2 I tend to be easygoing 
^VhIch of the following is more true of you? 

1 I can’t concentrate in a noisy place 
*2 I can study or concentrate on something else eiTn when the tele- 
vision or radio ts on loud 

* Indicates the response which when marked contributed to the respondent’s 
Charactenstic S score 

Items hypothesized to contnbute to Charactenstic V were similar m 
appearance to those employed for estimating verbal understanding and 
emotional stabihty, but actually were constructed to give the respond 
ent an opportunity to mark a response («) which was known by the TCS 
staff to be either typical (m terms of the way most mdividuals behave) 
or correct (as the starred fifth response m the second item of those 
which follow) or (b) one which seemed to be scaa)ly acceptable and en 
hancmg to the respondent’s status from either a personal or intellectual 
standpoint, although the TCS staff knew that such a response was afypi 
cal, or even necessarily false 

lUuslratne xalidity-ef response items 
Which of the following is more true of you? 

*1 I sometimes pretend to know more than I really do 
2 Tlike everyone I know 

Which of the following responses comes to your mind when j ou see the 
word tamber? 

1 Condiment 

2 Ingenuity 

3 Cudged 

4 Collusion 

•5 Never heard of the word 

• Indicates the response which when marked contributed to the respondent s 
Charactenstic V score 

The onginal sets of items intended to estimate the three character 
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istics were admimstered to a fiainple oI coUege students, scored, and 
Item analyzed employing upper and lower 27 percent criterion groups 
(based on total score on a given characteristic) A revised form of the 
Inventory ISV was prepared from items which survived 
The revised roatenals were, m turn, widely administered to new 
samples of adults and subsequently subjected to additional item anal 
yscs These item analyses for Characteristics I and 5 were conducted 
with criterion groups representing the extreme tails of the distributions 
—the upper 10 percent and the lower 10 percent of the total group on a 
given charactenstic. Each response to an item was tabulated and both 
frequency of acceptance mdices and approximations of bisenal f’s were 
read from appropriate tables 

Three separate item analyses were conducted with respect to Char- 
acteristic V at this phase of study, one involving upper and lower 10 
percent cnlenon groups, a second employing upper and lower 27 percent 
criterion groups and a third in which the lower criterion group con 
sistcd of the lowest 10 percent while the upper entenon group was made 
up of a random sample of 100 cases drawn from the upper 60 percent of 
the total distribution This latter constitution of criterion groups was 
employed experimentally in the light of the nature of the validity-o! 
response trait being analyzed and the somewhat negatively skewed 
form of the score distribution While discnmvnation indices based on the 
three methods did vary slightly, the agreement was actually very close, 
and It was evident that any one of the methods employed would have 
served the purpose of the item analysis 
Following the analyses of items comprising the second form of Inven 
tocy ISV, the thud form of the instrument was assembled from Ibe se 
lected items This revision consisted of three sets of items — fourteen re 
lating to Characteristic /, seventeen to Characteristic S, and seventeen 
to Characteristic V The Kuder Richardson reliabilities of these short 
scales were found to be between 70 and 80 these values probably 
representing undcrestimalions of the true itUabilities 


The third form of Inventory ISV was mailed to elementary teachers 
and secondary teachers who previously had completed other paper and 
pencil instruments do eloped for the prediction of teacher classroom 
behavior, teacher attitudes and teacher educational viewpoints Re 
turns available for over 700 elementary teachers and 900 secondary 
teachers were utilized id additional analyses directed at the Identifica 
lon ot mdirtrt «nd disguiKd „em5 rtith thowed significant comla 
lions with J, S, and V scores aa described la chapter 6 


-ixno 
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Intercorrelations between Charactenstics 7, S, and V were of a low 
order, the matrices differing slightly for elementary teachers and 
secondary teachers The product moment correlation between verbal 
intelhgence and emotional stabUity was approximately 20 for element 
ary teachers and 05 for secondary teachers The correlation between 
verbal intelligence and validity of response was 06 for elementary teach 
ers and 13 for secondary teachers Emotional adjustment and validity 
of response correlated negatively in both elementary and secondary 
teacher groups, typical coefBcienls bemg — 08 for elementary and — 16 
for secondary teachers Although the correlation estimates vary 
shghtly in magnitude, the direction of the relationship between given 
characteristics is consistent for elementary and high school teachers 

RELATIONSHIPS OF VERBAL UNDERSTANDING EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
AND VALIDITV OF RESPONSE TO CERTAIN OTHER CHARAaERISTICS 

The relationship of verbal understanding, emotional adjustment, and 
validity of response of teachers to conditions such as grade or subject 
taught and teaching experience, and personal characteristics such as 
assessed classroom behaviors X«, K«, and Z,, are noted in the following 
paragraphs 

Verbal Ukderstandino Relationships 
The mean verbal intelligence scores of secondary teachers were sig 
nificantly higher ( 01 level) than those of elementar> teachers Within 
the elementary school, average verbal intelligence scores of teachers 
classified according to grade taught increased from Grades 1-2 to 
Grades 7-8 Within the secondary teacher group studied, the highest 
verbal understanding scores were attained by English teachers 

From the standpoint of amount of teaching experience, little if any, 
trend with respect to verbal understanding scores could be observed 
At the elementary level there was a slight tendency for teachers with 
lesser experience to score h/gber tbae teoebers mtb greater 
of experience This tendency was not very pronounced and was not 
similarly charactenstic of secondary teachers 

There appeared to be a slight trend for older teachers to receive higher 
verbal intelligence scores than did younger teachers When a cutting 
point was set at age thirty, teachers who were less than thirl> years of 
age scored signiUcantly lower than did those who were over thirty >ears 
of age 

Women teachers attained higher \crbal intelligence scores than did 
men teachers This trend was in evidence at both the elementary and 
secondary level, although it was more pronounced m the latter group 
Sympathetic, understanding teacher classroom behavior (Character 
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istic Xb) and stimulating teacher behavior (Characteristic Z,) had low, 
but positive, correlations with verbal understanding scores Business 
like, systematic classroom behavior (F*) was unrelated, or very 
positively related, to verbal inteUigence Observed pupil behavior (P«) 
appeared to have no relationship to the verbal understanding scores of 
the pupils’ teachers 


Emotional Adjustment Relationships 


Elementary and secondary teachers appeared to be generally similar 
with respect to emotional stabihty as measured by Inventory ISV 
Within the elementary school there was a tendency for teachers of the 
lower grades to have adjustment scores that were somewhat higher 
than those of the teachers of upper grade levels At the secondary 
school level, science teachers attained somewhat higher emotional ad- 
justment scores and women teachers of Enghsh had somewhat lower 
scores in comparison with the other groups 
There was a tendency for elementary teachers with lesser amounts 
ot.teaching experience to be ^gbUy more emotionally stable than the 
mote experienced teachers At the secondary level, little trend of any 
kmd was in evidence 

In general, older teachers appeared to be slightly less emotionally 
stable than the younger ones 

Male teachers scored higher on emotional adjustment items than did 
female teachers at both the elementary and the secondary levels, the 
difference between sexes being sigmScant at the 01 level in the sec 
ondary school 


There appeared to be a low positive relationship between emotional 
stability and Characteristic X» (understanding, sympathetic classroom 
behavior), the association being somewhat closer m the elementary 
school than in the secondary The correlation with Characteristic Z, 
(stunulaluig teacher behavior) also was consistently positive hut 
slight Businesslike, systematic teacher classroom hehamor (Y.) was 
shghtly negatively correlated with emotional stabdity scores Observed 
pup. behavior (P.) appeared to be unrelated to the emotional adjust 
ment of the teacher ■’ 


Validity of Response RELATiONsmps 

"° *>8">fiuaut relationships between 

uht ISV and grade or 

subject taught, amount of teadiin? *a. t_ 

classroom behavior ® experience, age. sex, or teacher 
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Subsequent Utilization of the Direct>fnqutty Materials 
As has been noted, the development of materials to measure such 
characteristics of teachers as their attitudes, educational viewpoints, 
verbal ability, and emotional adjustment involved a number of inde- 
pendent projects and culminated in several separate instruments 
These were the Inventory of Teacher Opinion, the Educational View- 
points Inquiry, and Inventory ISV A number of other independent 
sets of materials were prepared in separate booklets during the early 
phase of the Study in an effort to discover paper-and-pencil correlates 
of observed teacher classroom behavior- During the first years of the 
research program, participating teachers received various separate 
booklets of items to complete, which involved inconvenience and in- 
efficiency for both the Study staff and the participants 
The desirability of assembling Into a single booklet the items which 
survived the various response analyses was apparent. The first form of 
a single booklet. Teacher Characteristics Schedule, Form X, appeared 
in I9S1 and consisted of 600 items involving over 2,000 responses Addi- 
tional forms of the Schedule appeared in 1952 and in 1954, the latter 
form being similar to the 1952 form except for the addition of items 
selected from Inventory ISV. 

Direct inquiry “criterion items,” relating to the teacher charaneris- 
tics discussed In this chapter, were incorporated into the Schedule as 
indicated below. 


TiACBll CBAKACnumCl 


Inio Armti'O r< nt Tuont 
CsaiAmttmes Scswcm 


r«rnX(195l) Fern'll Fom ’ll 


Attitude 

Toward administrators 12 

Toward supervisors J2 

Toward parents . 12 

Toward teachers . . 12 

Toward nonteaching personnel !2 

Toward democratic eJassroom procedures 12 

Toward pupils ^ 

Education^ viewpoints 12 

V’erbal understanding 
Emotional stability 
Validity of response 


10 10 


10 

11 
iO 

12 


In anticipation of the discussion to follow m Chapter 6, it maj be 
noted that in the studies seeking to identify correlates of teacher char 
aclcristics, all responses to all of the items in the Schedule were corre- 
lated against criteria based upon obseivcd teacher behaviors (Patterns 
A'., r*, and Z*) and also against criteria comprised of the direct inquirj 
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Items extracted from the Inventory of Teacher Opinion, the Educa- 
tional Viewpoints Inquiry, and Inventory ISV The end result was a 
number of “correlates” keys, the chief values of which w ere expected to 
be (o) economy of time and effort, particularly in the use of paper-and- 
pencil correlates for the prediction of observed teacher classroom be- 
havior, and (6) aUevialion, through the use of disguised items, of in- 
validity attributable to the respondent’s tendency to try to make a good 
impression when expressing attitudes, viewpoints, and the like 
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6. The Indirect Estimation of Teacher Class- 
room Behaviors and Other Characteristics 
from Correlated Inventory Responses 

Tms CHAPTER describes the efforts of the Teacher CIiarac:tensticsStud> 
to derive scales for estimating the classroom beha\Tors, attitudes, edu- 
cational viewpomts, verbal mtelligence, and emotional adjustment of 
teachers from their responses to multiple choice and check list items 
relating to preferences, judgments, activities, family and home back- 
grounds, and the like The mventory employed, the Teacher Character 
istics Schedule, was made up of materials onginally mcorporated m a 
number of experimental mstruments which had been constructed and 
subjected to analysis by the Study The objective of this phase of the 
research was the prediction of classroom behanors and relevant personal 
and soaal characteristics of teachers (descnbed in chapters 4 and 5) 
from correlates, or symptomatic responses to questionnaire materials 

The Ute of Correlates for Measurement and Prediction 
The goals of both scientific research m education and educational 
operations and services are, generally yaking, the prediction and con 
trol of human behavior 

Only very occasionally is present individual or group performance, or 
the description of such performance, the ultimate objecti\e of either 
the researcher or the practitioner Teaching in a fourth grade school 
room at a given time obviously must be concerned with immediate 
achievement, but actually the interest of the teacher and school in pres- 
ent accomplishment exists only because of the transfer value of the 
leammg m question to future life situations, and Johnny’s score on an 
anthmetic test or his course mark has real importance only as it serves 
as a predictor of how johnny may 6e expeeferf fo perform in ftrftrrc 
situations involving similar or related subject matter If a test score or 
a mark possesses no generality — if it is specific to the particular prob 
lems on which Johnnj was tested and bears no relation to his future be 
bavior — it is of little conceivable value or use, and the measurement pro- 
cedure from which such a score or mark is denv ed is difficult to justifj 
The description of teacher behav'ior, similarlj, is undertaken for the 
purpose of predicting the probable future behavior of teachers and 
teacher groups An understanding of the personal and social charactens 
ties cf teachers is sought m order lo provide more compl'-tc info'mation 
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and to predict probable foture manifealations of atich character, atica 

™ Chapter 4 deacribed those endeavors of the Study that were concerned 
With the direct eatunation of overt teacher behavior in the classroom, 
based upon records provided by trained observers, and chapter 5 re 
ported research concerned with the d,Tict estimation of teacher attitudes 
and viewpoints, verbal abihty, and emotional adjustment from ei 
pressed opinions and beliefs responses to vocabulary and verbal reason 
mg test items, and self judgments 

In the direct estimation of teacher characteristics, emphasis was 
placed upon obtaining representative samples of either (o) classroom 
behaviors or {h) manifestations of psychological traits and generalizing 
or infemng from those samples the probable classroom performances or 
personal social charactenstics of the teacher m the broader universes of 
behavior represented by the samples WTiere direct estimation is m 
volved the adequacy of the samplmg is basic to successful measurement 
and prediction 

But the actual samplmg of a teacher’s classroom behaviors usually is 
inconvenient and frequently is impossible m practice Furthermore, the 
employment of direct inquiry methods to obtam a sample of responses 
m a particular trait domam may result in extremely distorted estimates 
if an incentive situation conducive to either intentional or unintentional 
falsification of responses, is involved 
To circumvent some of these difficulties, an altemati\e approach to 
the estimation of teacher classroom behaviors and certain teachmg 
related personal and social trails of teachers was undertaken that of 
attemptmg to identify teacher traits and behaviors indirectly from cor 
relates, or ‘ symptoms ” of those behaviors and trails 


Such a procedure is less satisfymg than that which is based upon 
actual samples of the behavior in question, but it is useful and is widely 
employed m science and the applications of science The chemist or 
physicist or biologist often is faced with the unavailability of direct evi 
dence, and must lesort to the identification of a phenomenon from as- 
sembled signs or indicators Medical diagnosis is more certain when a 
disease produemg bacillus can be identified m a sample of the patient’s 
Mood under the microscope, but the diagnosis often can proceed quite 
successfully by the observation and analysis of accumulated symptoms 
that IS the identification and dassification of conditions and be 
havmrs known to be correlated with the presence of the disease 
producing bacillus 

approaches to the measurement of human behavior the 
p cs and the use of corrdates — are summarized m the para 
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djgm which follows In both approaches, the goal is the prediction of 
some cntenon behavior And the success or failure of either procedure 
rests upon the cntenon predictor relationship — the degree of confi 
dence with which the cntenon may be estimated from the predictor 

Some Approaches to the Measotemevt and Prediction op Behavior 
Crttenon Behamor Predtclcr 

(Goal ef predulum) {Approach empltytd U ffmde ahmaUs tr 

frtdicUmt »f the eriJencn behetter) 


I Future manifestations, or 
performances of patterns 
of overt behavtor tn concrete 
situations (such as TCS 
Patterns X„ Yt, and Z, de 
scribed in chapter 4) 


n Future manifestations of 
abstract trails (psycho- 
logical constructs) bypoth 
esued to afiect potentiality 
for overt behavior m con 
Crete situations (such as 
TCS Characteristics R, B, 
/, and S, relating to atti 
tudes viewpoints, abQity, 
and ad)nsttoent, desaibed 
in chapter 5) 


A Direct eslimalton of respondents’ overt be 
havior sampled in concrete situations of the 
same kind as those eliatmg the criterion be 
havior 

B Indirect estimation of respondents' overt be 
havior Itom correlates— conditions or re 
sponses known to be assouated with direct 
estimates of overt behavior samples in con 
Crete situations of the same kind as those 
elicituif the cntenon behavior 
Eg biographical data, responses to per 
sonal reaction questionnaires (preferences, es 
Uinates of behavior of other persons free 
assoaations statements of past, present, and 
antiapated future responses etc ), perceptual 
responses, responses to performance and psy 
chomotor tests responses to paper and pen^ 
tests 

A Direct estimation of respondents' psycho- 
logical traits from samples of trait manifesta 
tions based on (1) reports of other persons or 
(2) the respondents sell reports m the form 
of expressed opinions and beliefs answers to 
knowledge and reasoning type questions or 
statements of past present, and probable 
future conative behavior 

B Indirect estimation of respondents psycho- 
Togica) traits Irom correlates— conditions or 
responses known to be associated with d reel 
estimates of those traits 
Eg As above 


Ordinarily, indirect cstiinalion through the use of correlates «ould 
not be underlalten if direct estimation were feasible Tbe chief, and ser> 
obs lous, disadvantage nf estimation from correlates lies in the fact that 
It is a step removed from direct estimation The amount of variance 
common to a reliable estimate of a behavior obtained bj direct methorls 
and any single correlate seldom eicecda 25 percent and often is no more 
than 5 percent Therefore, the accumulation of a reasonably large num 
her of such correlates is necessary to ensure acceptably reliable indirect 
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«t,mal,(,n The advantages of the use of correlates for measureroent 
and prediction are, however, substantial The employment of correlates 
males measurement possible m areas of behavior which otherwise would 
be practicaUy inaccessible It also provides more economical measure- 
ment in many instances than does direct measurement It helps to avoid 
(but does aot entirely escape) the distortion of measurement of per- 
sonal charactenstics which frequently occurs when “tendency to give 
a socially acceptable response” is involved, as m direct questioning 
And the use of correlates may permit the tapping of subtle aspects of a 
criterion behavior which ordinarily elude description and are not im 
mediately apparent from direct estimates 

A major portion of the research of the Study was devoted to problems 
concerned with the determination of correlates (signs, symptoms, or 
indicators) of the major teacher classroom behavior dimensions de- 
scribed m chapter 4 and of such teacher trails as those referred to m 
diaptei 5 

Discovering and Selecting Correlates lor the Prediction 
of Teacher Charaeteristics: General Procedure 


The employment of correlates of behavior for prediction purposes 
implies an empirical approach requiring {a) the designation of entenoa 
groups of individuals with regard to the trait or behavior under study, 
{b) the hypothesizing of conditions and responses which may predict the 
criterion behavior, and (c) the determination of those hypothesized 
conditions or responses which expenence shows actually to distmguish 
between the entenon groups In conforming to this pattern of empirical 
analysis, the various investigations of the Study that were directed 
toward the discovery and selection of correlates of teacher behaviors 
and traits involved, as a general approadi, the following steps 


1 Designation and operational definition of the teacher behavior or Uait 
to be predicted (e g , X, Y, Z, R, B, I, S) 

2 Development of hypotheses with respect to kinds of paper and pencil 

situations and tespoTwea that, bt wAh biJnavror 

or trait under study 

3 The preparation of test and inventory situations and responses m 
conformance with the h> polheses which have been developed 

4 Admmislration of the prepared matenaU to an item analysis population 
(« g . elementary teachers in general, Grades ^-1 women twchers 

5 teachers m general, mathematics science teachers) 

fampte '' ' PupuWu iMo aualysi, 

‘ bJ^l£uor.?cl* fa'i'"."' »™P''. 
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7 Determination m each item analysis sample of the extent to which 
each response, or unit, of the hypothesised predictor materials is cor 
related with, or predicts, the behavior or trait under study 

8 Selection of the most efficient predictor units, or responses, in each 
sample 

9 Double cross validation involving the scoring of the responses of each 
sample with a “scoring key derived from the item analysis of the other 
sample, followed by determining the correlation, in each sample, be 
tween the summated correlates score and the criterion measure 

10 Selection and assembly of situations and responses which survive the 
double cross validation analyses to form correlates scoring keys for the 
prediction of the given behavior or trait in a given population 

11 Administration of the selected correlates materials for (a) further 
validation involving determination of the effectiveness of the corre 
lates scores in predicting the criterion behavior or trait in additional 
validation samples, and (i) normative and comparative purposes 

This was essentially the order of procedure followed m develop 
ing the materials which culminated in the Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule In the case of the teacher behavior dimensions X, Y, and Z, 
the criterion groups of teachers were constituted on the basis of the 
composite observer assessments previously described Scores derived 
from the direct inquiry materials described in chapter 5 provided the 
basis for the composition of criterion groups with respect to teacher 
attitudes, educational viewpoints, verbal comprehension, and emo 
tional stability or adjustment 

Preparation of Materials Hypothesized To Be 
Correlates of Teacher Behaviors 

Several separate instruments or sets of hypothesized predictor ma 
terials were developed and employed at various stages of the research 
Each of these instruments went through two to five revisions, based 
upon review and a sequence of item analyses The end product of the 
inventory and test development program was the Teacher Characteris 
tics Schedule, first produced in a 600-item, all teacher form, and later 
revised with separate forms consisting of 300 items each specifically 
designed respectively for elementary teachers, English-social studies 
teachers, and mathematics science teechen ' 

‘ The Thuntone Temperwoent Schedule the M nneiou Xfuli phM*e Per»<»n«r ty Inventory 
lie Allport Vernon lindxey Study of loiief lie Koder rfelfrence Rectrrd— r<T*on*/ end 
Ibe Rosenxvre * Picture Fruitrel on Study »1» were «dmlntstfred lo umpire (hut not ell) 
of the part dpanU during the firet few year* of Ibe project Three inventonee were acorrd with 
the icorini key* provided by the teet publ eber* Score* on each of tbc ecate* were itod ed in 
Itlaljon to compoeite aaeeumcnti of the teacher* nlaUve to the eevera! aipecle or factor*, 
of teacher clauroom behavlof Tbe*e initrumenl* were not however Item analyred ajr* nu 
lie mtena. A number of lie Item* compnuni tieae inilrumenli undoubtedly wouM Met 
found to be aiaociatrd wtli tie teacher Uiavton and irxlta under invuiijabon 
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followed three separate sets of directions (1) indication of "like” or 
‘ dislike' for each drawing, (2) indication of preference of one picture 
m each pair, and (3) indication of preference (m each pair) that would 
be expressed by a school child (In an additional approach which sub- 
sequently was abandoned, each respondent was asked to indicate with 
a single word the most appropriate title, or name, for each of the one 
hundred drawings ) 

Exercise W, 2nd Revision, I94S-49 
Exercise W was designed to obtain samples of the respondent’s 
handwriting as an indicator of “expressive movements ” The exercise 
w« disguised as a spelling test in order to provide control of the char- 
The exetcue used to test the 
meh J differences in certain teacher behaviors and traits 

”d*ua^ '* “f expressive movements of the indi- 

Exercise FA, 2nd Revision, 1948-49 

suL'Se'dT hlmb" '“pendent to write the words 

“f thaUamrmt’it f “ '>>T>elheses were involved 

and (2) That w' »«'> "'elie' >raiU and behaviors 
to teachsrh^hi j flight bc classihable into categories related 

C.« Birtcrj. !„,u,ry, C, 3rd Rmmn, IPdS^P 

atatus7ho me and fam,fv‘°"" n" “■ p'”*'" “fe'mation about 

mduence teacher behaviota oJtai'S'Fd"* '“>'P°"’esiaed to 

marital status, parental iIdotm,i,nn^i‘^“'“‘"’'!' experience, 

personal probleL, and the S oti '"Saged in activities, 

enu revealed by the respond- 

Carr Hir/ory Circi £„/, D, 3,d «„„iv„, 

as Case History Inqi,'i5“c,* but 'adapted to ' “''"‘"6 same areas 
and recording more convenient scoring 

3 During most of his life what wa.: if.. „ i 

occupation? ® general nature of your father’s 

a Professional 
h Farming 

t Umll'dTatr'- 

c Business 

b Mere than average child 

c. Occasionally 

d. Rarely 
Never 
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Autobiography, B 

The autobiography was an attempt to obtain additional information 
about the personal and family backgrounds of the teacher There was 
no structuring except for the suggestion that the autobiographical 
sketch Aclude personal incidents and their relation to childhood, home 
and family activities, family relationships, emotional peaks in the 
individual s experience, skills and training and present status relative 
to health, social life, emotional problems etc 

Inquiry L, 2nd Rmston, 1942-49 

Inquiry L was an activity log intended to provide a record of the 
teacher s classroom activities over a specified period of time The 
respondent was instructed to record his remembered activities each 
day from the time of arrival until leaving school, including parent 
interviews, clerical duties, yard duty, clubs, and other such activities 
in addition to those of the classroom 

Exercise DU, 2nd Reptston 1942-49 

The respondent was presented with a list of words often used m 
describing persons and was directed to indicate whether the word re 
ferred to a trait that was desirable or undesirable in an adult The stimu 
lus words were ambiguous, and it was hypothesized that a respondent s 
choice of a word as desirable or undesirable might be related to 
certain criterion behaviors or traits 

DwSU VtitnttiU 
T *<! 

Easy going 

Strong willed ■ _ 

Reserved - 

Exercise K 

A free response exercise m which the respondent was directed to 
write as many words as he might think of which could be used to de 
scribe a person It was hypothesized that the words wnlten by an 
individual might be classified according to content or reference and 
that given categories might be related to identifiable teacher behaviors 
or traits 

Inquiries A and B, Jrd Rettstorf, 1949-50 

Inquiry A and Inquiry B were early forms of the Educational View 
points Inquiry described in chapter 5 Forms of the Inquiry were pre 
pared for elementary teachers secondary teachers elementary pnnci 
pats, and secondary pnncipals 
5 If 11 were necessary to follow a minimum school day 
for your class, do you beliese it would be better to 
keep approximately the rcgulariy allotted lime for 
reading and number work, limiting somewhat the 
lime for social studies? 
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13 Do you find that children make ttaJ contnbuUOM to 
the planning ol then own units ot work? 


Yes 

No 


tttSmmlmtnlory.FurmW A^mn-SO ,,tus. 

A set of 150 multiple-choice items covenng a wide vanety of situa 
Uons, the respondent being required to make a choice from the re- 
sponses given to each item 

If you could choose an achievement for your son, which of the following 
■would you prefer? 

1 Perfection of a cure for tuberculosis 

2 Success as an artist 

3 Invention of a new industrial process 

4 Election to Congress 

5 Selection for a professorship m a college or university 

When you plan your future activities, which of the following is most 
attractive to you? 

1 Owning a home of my own 

2 Rearing my children 

3 Spending a year in travel 

4 Developing skill in an avocation 

5 Getting ahead in my profession 


/nwnlory o/ Tt<ichtt Opmton 

The Inventory of Teacher Opmioo, described in chapter 5, consisted 
of Likert type scales with eight positive statements and eight negative 
statemenu relating to the respondent's opinions toward (1) pupils, (2) 
other teachers, (3) parents, (4) supervisors, (5) administrators, (6) 
noDteaching personnel m the school, (7) democratic classroom pro- 
cedures and (8) democratic administrative procedures The respondent 
indicated degree of agreement or disagreement (strongly agree, agree, 
uncertain or indi&etent, disagree, strongly disagree) to each statement 

1 Most administrators try to help their teachers as best they can 

2 Most supesvisots spend loo much of their time finding fault 

3 Pupils make teaching a very enjoyable job 

4 Parents only come to school when they have a complaint to make 
Inventory Form 49 B, 1949-50 

Inventory Form 49 B consisted of 117 multiple choice items relating 
to personal preferences, self judgments, typical behavior reports (of 
stlO. interpretations of the behavior of others, and factual information 
1 If a pertinent question occurs to you when attending a public lec 
ture, -which of the followmg are you likely to do? 

\ I V'* question m the discussion period after the lecture 
1 2 See the speaker later to ask the question 
1 3 Not ask the question at all 
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10 How many hours per week does the average teacher spend m 
outside preparation for classes? 

10-1 Less than 3 hours 
10-2 8 hours 
10-3 14 hours 
10-4 20 hours or more 

Intenlory Form 49 N, 1949-50 

A set of 113 multiple-choice items similar to those in Preference 
Inventory 49-A, except that the respondent was instructed to indicate 
the ' least preferred * or ' least applicable ' response to each item 
9 Which of the following would you leajl like to do? 

9 1 Take a young cousin to the circus 

9 2 Select a book of fairy tales to give a young cousin as a Christ 
mas present 

9 3 Select a sweater to give a young cousin 
9-4 Repair a broken toy for a young cousin 

Biographical and Actmiy Check List 
Ihts instrument was a comprehensive check list (involving 457 
possible responses) providing biographical data and information rela 
tive to the activities of the respondent The materials included fell 
into the general categones (i) essential factual data e g , age, amount 
flf tearbine ezoenence other occupations engaged in, (2) pnnapal 
activities during the recent past, e g , bobbies, sports, reading, music 
(3) childhood and adolescent activities, e g , care of younger children, 
membership m clubs, (4) parental data, e g , occupations of parents, 
schooling of parents, parents economic status, and (5) factors induenc 
ing the respondent s choice of teachmg as a career 
8 Are you 
8 1 Single? 

8 2 Mamed? 

8-3 Separated or divorced? 

8-4 Widowed? 

52 How would you rate the economic status of your family? 

52 1 Independently wealthy 
52 2 Well to-do 
52 3 Comfortable 
52-4 Poor 

52 5 Poverty slncken 


rHEUMINARV TESTING OF THE HyfOTHESIZED MATERIALS 
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aiulysis and imtw npon -^biA aekcUon of Item tor further considera- 
tion nas based consisted essentially of (o) determination of entenon- 
discnmination and frequency-of choice values lor each response, and 
(5) attention to the practicality and convenience of adminisltation and 
scoring of materials of a particular type 
Estimation of the extent to -ftbich responses distinguished between 
groups of teachers selected to represent high and low criterion classifi- 
cations presented difficulties (and necessarily was tentative during the 
early stages of the Study) due to the fact that attack upon several 
major problems was proceeding simultaneously Attention was being 
given to (1) analyses leading to the definition and designation of cri- 
tenon behaviors and traits, (2) the accumulation of relevant teacher 
data by observer assessments of teacher classroom behavior and direct- 
inquiry data pertaining to teacher attitudes and beliefs, and (3) the 
development of indirect estimation materials bypothesiaed to predict 
the evolving descriptions/of teacher behaviors and traits Obviously, in 
the relatively hmited tune available for the research, it was not pos- 
sible to set aside the corTclatcs-dcvdopment phase to await completion 
of teacher observing and assessment and the basic analyses of teacher 
behaviors and traits As a result, an attempt was made to conduct pre- 
hminary investigations of the probable usefulness of the conelates ma- 
terials at the same time the sets of entenon data were bemg ac 
cumulated 

Thus simultaneously with the observation and assessment of the 
first too elementary and secondary teachers, and long before the factor 
analyses and correlational studies leading to the selection of teacher be- 
haviors X, Y„ and Z, were conducted, tentative forms of the hypothe- 
sized predictor matenals were bemg administered to teachers ob- 
served, and preliminary item analyses were bemg conducted, and reph 
cated, on samples of teachers as they became available The cnlena cm 
ployed were necessarily tentative and mcomplete during the prcluninary 
analyses 

The teacher samples that were used for the preliminary item analyses 
were independent of the Basic Analysis groups of elementary and sec 
ondary teachers used for the response analyses conducted m denvinz 
final fonns of the Teacher Charactenstics Study scofmg keys (described 
ui a following portion of this chapter) 

During the early stages of tbe research, the teachers who had been 
^served were a.s«mble4 a Satmday, when they were tee tom 
^ool respons.bilil.ej (they were given remuneintlon (or testmg tme 
and travel ejoense), for adnumstraton of the vanons mstruments. 
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Materials which depended upon the presence of an examiner were ad 
ministered during this testing session, others which were largely self- 
administering were filled out by the participants subsequent to the test- 
ing session and were returned by mad or picked up by the examiner at 
the teachers’ schools Smce the instruments were not all developed at 
once, but appeared in their vanous revisions over a number of months, 
not all exercises and mventories were administered to all teachers The 
responses to each instrument, however, were tabulated and analyzed 
in relation to the relative frequency of acceptance among high and low 
critenon groups of three to five samples each of elementary and sec 
ondary teachers 

A number of investigations of item selection techniques were under- 
taken m 1949-50 and 1950-51 m an effort to determine their relative 
effectiveness from the standpoint of reveahng the relationships between 
correlates scores (summed scorable responses) and critenon indices m 
independent “hold-out” validation samples For example, responses 
selected on the basis of discrimination at vanous levels of significance 
(eg, 10 level, 05 level, and 01 levci) were compared for subsamples 
made up of intact teacher groups (i e , all members of a group from the 
same school system) and for combined samples of teachers of a particu- 
lar grade level or subject matter (e g , Grades 3-4 elementary teachers, 
mathematics-saence teachers, and English-social studies teachers) Re 
spunsea selected on the basis of tbeir discnmination at a given level of 
significance in each sample, m replicated subsampics, and in the com- 
posite samples (e g , responses discriminating in two of four available 
intact samples, and m a single composite sample obtained by pooling or 
combining the intact subsample groups) also ^cre compared The re 
suits of such research suggested that, when attempting to select corre 
lates of an external criterion (such as observer assessments of teacher 
behavior) with relatively small samples available, there may be some 
advantage (judged by hold out groups validation indices) in employing 
the 05 level of significance and requiring that a correlate (response) 
distinguish between the high and low entenon groups of three out of 
four replicates, or subsampics While such studies were, in a sense, inci- 
dental to the mam stream of the Study, answers to the questions which 
instigated them seemed essential to (he proper progress of the research 
directed at the determination of correlates of teacher behavior A con 
siderable portion of time was devoted to such methodological studies 

During the course of the prelixninaty investigation of correlates ma 
tenals, it became apparent that large scale investigation of the obtained 
correlates of teacher behaviors would necessitate the use, cxclusiv cl> of 
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materials which were self administering and of multiplc'Choice or check- 
hst response types Useful as free response might be, the difBculties ol 
scoring and tabulation were so great as to render such an approach in- 
feasible A major consideration m the selection of matenals for further 
use, therefore, was the extent to which they could be adapted to a mul- 
tiple choice response form A number of items which originally were 
used in free response form were recast with a hstmg of possible re- 
sponses, for many others, however, such revision was not possible and 
consequently they were dropped from further study 

Following prelmnnary investigation of the hypothesized correlates 
materials, those which appeared to ofier the greatest promise were 
selected lor further study, sudi selections being based on (1) extent to 
which a response distmguished between entenon groups of teachers, 
(2) frequency of choice of a response by the combmed samples of teach- 
ers of a given level or grade, (3) capability of self admmistration, and 
(4) amenability to objective ^onng Upper and lower 30 percents of the 
teacher diatnbutions were used to constitute the criterion groups in 
these second phase item analysis studies An item was retained for stiU 
further consideration whenever (a) one of its responses discnmmated 
at the 05 level of significance in at least three samples of teachers of a 
particular grade or subject matter and (6) the discriminating response 
was selected by at least 5 percent of the total sample employed m the 
particular analysis Independent analyses were conducted for elemen- 
tary, mathematics science, and EngUsh-social studies teachers 
Principal attention during the prehmioary and second phase analyses 
and collection of correlates was given to the prediction of the major 
teacher classroom behavior dimensions, i e , to the discovery of re- 
sponses which discnminated between cnienon groups with respect to 
composite observer assessments of X* (understanding, friendly teacher 
classroom behavior), K, (responsible, businesslike teacher classroom be- 
havior), and Z, (stimulating, surgent teacher classroom bebaviot) 
There seemed reason to believe that correlates of these actual class 
room behaviors might be more elusive than correlates of other teacher 
traits mvolvmg entenon data denved from verbal (direct mquiry) ma- 
tenals, and that chief attention, therefore, should be given to the 5c- 
hanor correlates problem 

In connection mlh tie selection of discnminating responses, it is im 
porlatit to note tilt responses frequently were found to interact with 
the classihcation of Uachers as dementaiy, mathematics-snence, or 
Enghsh-social studies— that responses often were found to be differ- 
entiaUy discriminating depending upon the teacher group considered 
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Thus, a response which reliably distinguished between criterion groups 
of Grades 3-4 elementary teachers might have no discnminating ability 
for mathematics-science criterion groups True, some responses seemed 
to show considerable generahty m that they appeared to discriminate 
among cntenon groups regardless of the classification of the teachers 
But the samples of discnminating items differed considerably as ele 
mentary, mathematics-saence, and Enghsh-social studies teachers were 
considered, and occasionally a response which distinguished m favor of 
the high or low cntenon group for elementary teachers was found to 
discnrmnate in favor of the opposite cntenon group for, say, mathe 
matics-saence or English social studies teachers 

ASSEMBiy OF MATERIALS IN A SINGLE BOOKLET INVENTORy 
THE TEACHER CHARAaERlSTlCS SCHEDULE 

Following the selection of the more promising correlates items for the 
separate exercises and mventones descnbed in the preceding section, 
the materials which survived were incorporated during the winter of 
1950-51 into a single, omnibus instrument which, in its first form, was 
known as Teacher Charactenstics Schedule, Form X. 

Form X consisted of 600 multiple-choice and check list type items, 
involving over two thousand possible responses It was made up of items 
embraang responses which discriminated among any of the teacher 
groups studied In other words, the items that seemed to hold the most 
promise were included in Form X, without regard to the particular 
teacher group (elementary, mathematics'science, Enghsh-social studies) 
m which they discriminated Form X, then, was intended for use with 
all teachers, irrespective of grade or subject taught 

Form X was given to all teachers observed in connection with the 
Study during the spring and fall of 1951 and the spring of 1952 It also 
was completed by a large number of teachers participating in special 
studies or projects undertaken by the Study during this period 
Expenence with Form X showed that it required from three to fi\e 
hours for completion and that failure of observed teachers to complete 
the Schedule frequently could be attributed to the length of time de 
manded The staff was of the opinion that the number of items making 
up the Schedule could be substantially reduced m two ways first by 
further response analysis and the elinunalion of items for which the 
responses did not appear to be bolduig up as correlates of teacher be 
havior, and second, by including in the pnnted booklet submitted to a 
teacher only those items which seemed to be discriminating for the 
teacher group of which the paitiapant was a member 
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matenals which were self admmistermg and oi multiple-choice or chcct- 
hst response types Useful as free responK might be, the difficulties of 
scoring and tabulation were so great as to render such an approach m- 
feasible A major consideration m the selection of materials for further 
use, therefore, was the extent to which they could be adapted to a mul- 
tiple choice response form A number of items which originally were 
used m free response form were recast with a listing of possible re 
spouses, for many others, however, such revision was not possible and 
consequently they were dropped (tom further study 
Following preliminary invcstigatioa of the hypothesized correlates 
materials, those which appeared to offer the greatest promise were 
selected for further study, such selections being based on (1) extent to 
which a response distinguished between entenon groups of teachers, 
(2) frequency of choice of a response by the combined samples of teach 
ers of a given level or grade, (3) capability of self administration, and 
(4) amenabibty to objective scoring Upper and lower 30 percents of the 
teacher distributions were used to constitute the entenon groups m 
these second phase item analysis studies An item was retained for still 
further consideration whenever (o) one oi its responses discriminated 
at the OS level of significance m at least three samples of teachers of a 
particular grade or subject matter and (&) the discnminating response 
was selected by at least 5 percent of the total sample employed in the 
particular analysis Independent analyses were conducted for elemen 
lary, mathematics-science, and En^A-social studies teachers 
Pnnapal attention during the preliminary and second phase analyses 
and collection of correlates was given to the prediction of the major 
teacher classroom behavior dunensioas, i e , to the discovery of re- 
sponses which discriminated between entenon groups with respect to 
composite observer assessments of X, (understandmg, friendly teacher 
classroom behavior), Y, (responsible, businesslike teacher classroom be 
bavioi), and Z» (stimulating, surgent teacher classroom behavior) 
There seemed reason to believe that correlates of these actual class- 
room behaviors might be more elusive than conelates of other teacher 
traits involvmg entenon data denved from verbal (direct inquiry) ma 
tenals, and that chief attenUon, therefore, should be given to the be 
hanior correlates problem 

In connection with the seJection of discnminating responses it is im 
portant lo note that responses frequently were found to interact with 
the ckssiScation of teachers as elementary, mathematics-science, or 
EngUsh-socal studies-that responses often were found to be dtSer- 
entially discnmmiting depeudmg upon the teacher group considered 
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Thus, a response which rehably distinguished between criterion groups 
of Grades 3-4 elementary teachers might have no discriminating ability 
for mathematics-saence criterion groups True, some responses seemed 
to show considerable generahty in that they appeared to discriminate 
among cntenon groups regardless of the classification of the teachers 
But the samples of discnmiaating items differed considerably as ele 
mentary, mathematics-saence, and Enghsh-social studies teachers were 
considered, and occasionally a response which distinguished m favor of 
the high or low cntenon group for elementary teachers was found to 
discriminate m favor of the opposite cntenon group for, say, mathe 
matics-saence or English-social studies teachers 

ASSEMBiy OF MATERIALS IN A SINGLE BOOKLET INVENTOR/ 

THE TEACHER CHARAaSRiSTICS SCHEDULE 

Following the selection of the more promising correlates items for the 
separate exercises and mventones descnbed m the preceding section, 
the materials which survived were incorporated dunng the winter of 
1950-51 into a single, ommbus instrument which, in its first form, was 
known as Teacher Characteristics Schedule, Form X. 

Form X consisted of 600 multiple-choice and check hst type items, 
mvolving over two thousand possible responses It was made up of items 
embracing responses which discriminated among any of the teacher 
groups studied In other words, the items that seemed to hold the most 
promise were included m Form X, wntbout regard to the particular 
teacher group (elementary, mathematics-science, English-social studies) 
in which they discriminated Form X, then, was intended for use with 
all teachers, irrespective of grade or subject taught 
Form X was given to all teachers observed in connection with the 
Study dunng the spring and fall of 1951 and the spnng of 1952 It also 
was completed by a large number of teachers partiapating m spccul 
studies or projects undertaken by the Study dunng this period 

Experience with Fonn X showed that it required from three to fi\e 
hours for completion and that failure of observed teachers to complete 
the Schedule frequently could be attnbuted to the length of time dc 
manded The staff was of the opinion that the number of items making 
up the Schedule could be substantully reduced m two wa>s first, by 
further response analysis and the ehnunalion of items for which the 
responses did not appear to be holding up as correlates of teacher be 
havior, and second, by including in the pnnicd booklet submitted to a 
teacher only those items which seemed to be discriminating for the 
teacher group of which the partiapant was a member 
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Accordingly, a third stage of item analyses was undertaken, during 
which the available responses of the three major groups of teachers on 
Form X ii'ere analyzed against (o) the teacher classroom behavior cn 
tena (TCS Patterns X„ 7., and Z*), and (6) three teacher trait criteria 
attitude toward pupils (Characteristic J?), attitude toward adminis- 
trative and nonadministrative personnel in the schools (Characteristic 
Q), and educational viewpoints (Characteristic B) Each of these re 
sponse analyses n as accomplished separately for Grades 3-4 elementary 
teachers, mathematics-science secondary teachers, and English-social 
studies secondary teachers 

Similar analyses were conducted to find responses which discrimi- 
nated significantly between male and female teachers, irrespective of 
the particular teacher behaviors or traits under consideration 

Following these analyses and evaluation of the results, three revised 
forms of the Schedule were produced Appearing m the fall of 1952, 
these forms were known as Form E '52 (for elementary teachers), 
Form SE '52 (for English and soaal studies teachers), and Form MS 
’52 (for mathematics and science teachers) Each of the three revised 
forms of the Schedule was a 300 item booklet Of the 300 items, 194 
Were common to the Enghsh-soaal studies and the mathematics science 
booklets, 174 were common to the elementary and the mathematics 
science booklets, 174 were common to the elementary and English-social 
studies booklets, and 118 were common to all three of the Form ’52 
booklets The item overlapping among the booklets was approximately 
58 percent for elementary and mathematics science, 58 percent for 
tkmentary and English-social studies, 65 percent for English-social 
«itudics and mathematics science, and 39 percent for elementary and 
secondary 

Examples of items tjpical of those appearing in the Teacher Charac- 
teristics Schedule, Form E '52, follow 
PrcjcteiKt Iltms 

I Which of the following would you prefer to do? 

' 1 Christmas campaign for help for the needy 

/ . Huy food and supplies for needy families 
< 3 1 anvass for contnbulions to needy families 
^ I akc Christmas baskets to needy families 
' ’ lundl"'' "" oI a campaign lor chanty 


19 


Which of the 
19 1 Huild a 


following would you prefer to do? 
dog kennel 
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Typical Bthavior lUm 

10 If you are to present a paper to your club, which of the following 
would you do? 

10*1 Ask competent cnticism of the paper, but make only the 
changes you think necessary 

10-2 Ask competent criticism of the paper, making any changes 
suggested. 

10-3 Show the paper only to your close friends. 

10-4 Feel your own judgment is good enough and not ask for 
criticism. 

Disguised Typical Behanar lUm 

56 How many hours per week does the average teacher spend m 
outside preparation for classes? 

S6-1 Less than 3 hours 
56-2 8 hours 
56-3 14 hours 
56-4 20 hours or more 

Association Items 

53. Which of the following do you associate with the word comment? 
53-1 Crass 
53-2 Frequency 
53-3 Taste 
53-4 hlutual 

60 Which of the following words do you think most peaplo give os 
their response to the word bad? 

60-1 Good 
60-2 Mischief 
60-3 Sad 
60-4 Tcmble 

Self-Judgment Item 

34. Which of the following is the strongest trait u, your make-up? 

34-1 Accuracy 
34-2 Ambition 
34-3 Cheerfulness 
34-4 Decisiveness 

Estimation Item 

112. A party has been announced for 8:00 p M. About what time do 
you think most of the guests would be likely to arrive? 

112-1 Before 8:00 PM. 

112'2 8.00-8.05 FU 
112-3 8:15-8:20 PM. 

112-4 8:30-8:35 p.u. 

112-5 8:45-8:50pm. 
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247 1 Strongly disagree 
247 2 Disagree 
247 3 Indifferent 
247 4 Agree 
247 5 Strongly agree 

Biographical Item 
How old are you? 

249 I Under 20 
249 2 20 to 24 
249 3 25 to 29 
249-4 30 to 34 
249 5 35 to 39 

Indicate which of the following organizations you have belonged to or 
now belong to 

289 1 High school or college sorority or fraternity 
289 2 Hobby club 

289 3 Honor society (scholastic, saentific, or professional) 

289 4 Debating society or club 

289 5 Community social organization (bridge club, country club etc) 
Aehvily Items 

Which of the following did you do dur ng the past year? 

271 1 Visited an art gallery or museum 

271 2 Did some redecorating in my home or office to make it more 
attractive 

271'3 Head one or more books about art, artists, or art history 

271-4 Attended an art lecture 

271 5 Bought some painting or other art work 

Check any of the following activities in which you have spent an 
average of three hours or more per week during the past three weeks 
(or the most recent three week period when such activities were m 
season) 

281 1 Gardening 

281 2 Indoorgames (cards, chess, etc) 

281 3 Indoor exercise (handball, gymnastics etc ) 

281-4 Fainting, sculpture, etc 

281 5 Attending concerts, exhibits, etc 

The Teacher Characteristics Schedule Forms E *52, St 52, and 
MS '52 were completed by teachers participating in the Basic Analysis 
studies and also m \anous special studies during the faff of 1952, the 
spring and fall of 1953, and the first three months of 1954 

In anticipation of the national survey of teachers to be conducted 
dunng the spring of 1954, still another revtsion of the Schedule waspre 
pared, consisting essentially of a reprinting and exlension of the 1952 
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40 

to 

44 

250 2 

45 

to 

49 

250 3 

50 

to 

54 

250-4 
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to 

59 

250-5 
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forms. The first 300 items m each of the aew forms (Revised Form 
E '54, Revised Form MS ’54, and Revised Form SE ’54) were identical 
to those m the 1952 forms An additional 50 items (the same items for 
all three forms) were added to the original 300 These items were of two 
general types— (1) direct inquiry items relatmg to the teacher traits of 
verbal understanding (/), emotional adjustment (5), and validity of 
response (V) as described in chapter 5, and (2) information, or control 
items, to be used for purposes of comparison and classification of 
teachers participating m the national survey project Eleven verbal 
understanding items, ten emotional items, twelve validity items, and 
eleven control items (plus six nonscored onentation items) comprised 
the newly added materials Examples of such items follow 

Verbal UrtAer:tanding Item 

337 Which of the following responses first comes to your mind when 
you see the word pkUimaitef 
337 t Happy 
337 2 Nervous 
337 3 Spasmodic 
3374 Sluggish 

337 5 Never beard of the word 


EmaUonal SlahtlUy Item 

327 Which of the following is more true of you? 

327 I I wish I weren l so nervous 
327 2 I Wish I had more responsibility 

ValfJUy-of Response Item 

334 Which of the following is more true of you? 

334 I I have never to my knowledge told a he 
334 2 Isometrats^igjtmtorslitlthsVontsalilUcmrelcllini! 
ihcm ** 


Control hems 

In what state are you now teaching? 

301 1 Eilttr Mime, New lUmpshiit.Vermonl. Massachusetts, Rhode 

Island, Of Connecticut ' 

301 2 piher hew Yotli, New Jeisey, Pennsylvania, Delaware Mary- 
land, ot Distncl ot Columbia emware, Mary- 

wU liber Whe "r' ''n*'"'*' " 

la s' Jlissnsippi, Lonul 

Ml e t Fljotls. Kentucky, oe Tennessee ' 

llaVo^Milur’ 

^2 i S»u.h Dakota 

waranoma, teaaj, Aikansas, Aruona, or New Meaico 
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302 3 Either Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, or Nevada 

302 4 Either California, Washington, or Oregon 

In which of the following kinds of schools are you now teaching? 

306-1 One-room, one teacher school 
306-2 School of 2 to 5 teachers 
306 3 School of 6 to 16 teachers 
306-4 School of 17 to 50 teachers 
306-5 School of more than 50 teachers 

Derivation of Teacher Characteristics Schedule Scorins Keys 
As has been noted, the items incorporated m the Schedule originated 
in various separate instruments and owed their selection to a succession 
of analyses and evaluations Senous attention to the derivation of final 
correlates scoring keys for the several teacher behaviors and traits under 
consideration was postponed, however, until a substantial number of 
teachers of various grades and subjects had been observed in their class- 
rooms and also had completed one of the forms of the Schedule By the 
fall of 1953, the necessary data were available for over two thousand 
teachers and it then seemed feasible to proceed with the item analyses 
required for the derivation of scoring keys which might permit the csti 
mation of Xt, Y«, Za, R, Ri, Q, B, /, S, and V, as described m chapters 
4 and 5, from responses to the Schedule 
It should be noted at this point that the extensive response analjses 
and other statistical studies conducted by the Study, beginning in 1953, 
were made possible by the availability of facilities provided by the Insti 
tute of Numerical Analysis (a branch of the National Bureau of 
Standards, located on the campus of the Universit> of California, Los 
Angeles), later designated as Numerical Analysis Research with spon 
sorship, successively, of the University of California, Los Angeles and 
the Bureau of Naval Research Chief among the facilities olTcred by 
the Institute of Numerical Analysis (and Numerical Anal>sis Research) 
was an electronic computer, SWAC (Standards Western Automatic 
Computer’), w’nicti was lieaYiy suited lor large sca)c item an'Ajsis and 
other tabulating and statistical operations involv cd in test construction 
research 

The computer, SW^\C, was employed for a number of dilTcrcnt km Is 
of analyses of Study data (c g , computation of biscnal r s and fre 
qucncy of choice indices for response analysis purposes computation 
of product moment correlation coefficients scoring of the Schedule rc 
sponscs of individual teachers with the various keys which were dc 
riv cd from response analysis, computation of means and standard dcvia 
tions summarizing the Schedule scores of teachers classified in various 
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ways), tat one of its principal contributioM was in 
basic to the derivation of correlates scoring keys 
utilization of the binary number sysUms with a ^ _ _ 

speed electromagnetic memory made possible the rapid counting ol the 
responses of criterion groups and the scoring of values for the compuU- 
tion of correlation coefficients. 

The Schedule responses of each participatiDg teacher were punched 
into IBM cards. In the response analyses, the IBM cards of sorted cri- 
terion groups were fed into SWAC and summary cards were peri- 
odically punched out, these cards showing for eadi item response, the 
percent frequency of choice of that response by members of the high, 
middle, and low criterion groups, and of the sample as a whole. An adap- 
tation of ilanagan’s table for estimating product-moment coefficients 
from data at the taiU of a distribution* was stored in the electromagnetic 
memory, the summary cards were fed into SWAC, and the required 
item-analysis data were automatically punched out on IBM cards for 
subsequent listing by the IBM Tabulator to provide a printed record. 
Thus, for each of the responses to the Schedule items, it was possible to 
obtain lor any speciied criterion for a designated sample (1) the per- 
cent of each criterion group (high, middle, and low) selectmg that re- 
sponse; (2) the percent of the entire sample (high, low, and middle 
groups combined) selecting the response; and (3) the estimated biserial 
correlation of the response with the criterion. Mr. James Ziegler was re- 
sponsible for the estensive computations required, utilizing SWAC, 
both for this phase of the reseaidi and later statistical analyses under- 


tfae response analyses 
. The combination of 
large-capacity, high- 


SOM6 STUDIES OF ITEM ANAIYSIS TECHNIQUES 
As was noted in a preceding section, a set of problems arose concern- 
ing the response analysis procedures that would be most appropriate for 
selecting items for the several. o/. 'uzrii 

ing Schedde correlates scoring keys. Answers to some of the questions 
were not immediately available, and it seemed derirable to give atten- 
tion to them before proceeding with the application of response analysis 
to the derivation of scoring keys. 


ninagiB permu ettuoauoa of r** from the response* of the upper 

r ’rr' ^ '“‘‘ding, repress 

' " enuntm groups Aa sd^uuon of ibis uble^wM made m 

Iowa, or ^ilenoa groups divided to provide 128 entries for any on^ 
302-1 Either KansJ? entries m tie ongmal Flanagan ^le 

302-2 Either Oklahol^* 
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For example, the criterion data on teacher classroom behavior 
(X, Yo, and consisted of teacher behavior assessments that were 
contributed by trained observers. Such criterion data had certain char- 
acteristics which are not common to criterion data frequently employed 
in tests and inventory item analysis, particularly in internal consistency 
approaches where the criterion often is a collection of items representing 
relatively homogeneous replications. Thus, one problem concerned 
methods of combining assessments of observers in composing the cri- 
terion groups of teachers for item-analysis purposes. For example, 
should the cutting scores employed in making up the criterion groups 
be (o) values representing an average of the assessments made by the 
several observers of a particular teacher (regression approach) or 
(6) based on the multiple cutoff prindple, requiring that the assessment 
made by each observer of a particular teacher be above or below a desig- 
nated value? 

A related problem involved the position of the designated cuio_f points 
used to define the criterion groups of a particular behavior. That is, 
should the criterion data be represented by (a) high and low groups of 
teachers falling near the extremes of the distribution of the external 
criterion, where the reliability of the judgments is likely to be fairly 
high, but where the number of cases contributing to the analysis is rela- 
tively small, or by (i) high and low groups representing greater portions 
of the total range of the distribution?* 

Still other considerations relating to item-analysis procedures in- 
volved standards (criteria) to be employed in the selection of responses 
to comprise scoring keys, including attention to the most effective com- 
promise of risks of Type I and Type II error in the actual selection of 
responses which, collectively, would serve as a correlates score to pre- 
dict a teacher trait. This set of problems concerning response selection 
standards was approached empirically, and various methods of item 
selection were compared in light of their relative validity, based upon 
cross-validation indices. 

Special note should, perhaps, be made of the basis for evaluating the 
various procedures which were compared. Comparisons of test analysis 

* Kelley (J] presented Arguments some tine sgo ftvoruig upper, middle, and lower aitenon 
groups consisting of 27 percent, percent, and 27 percent, respectively, and Flansgu [2], 
in a systematic empincal study, found that the cstimaiion of b.scnal r't from upper and lower 
27 percent cnterion groups seemed to be a ctuite satisfactory method for appronmsurg prod 
uct moment correlation cocHlaents, Judged by the comparison of indices obtajied from random 
samples with luioirn population values. It seemed desirable for (be Study also to coiduct 
studies in the area, seeing evidence regarding the sppropnatecess of usmg upper and tower 
27 percents, or other proportions of the entenoa distribution, In dcsignaurg the entenon 
groups. 
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leckmqucs sametimes have been made m hght of the samplmg error It 
«eems reasonable, honever, to assume the ultimate basis for judgment 
to be the validity of scores yielded by a technique With this as the gold 
ing principle, comparisons of the procedures mvestigated by the btudy 
were made m light of cioss-vaUdation coefficients 

Other mvestigations of response analysis techniques also v- ere earned 
out dunng various phases of the Study For example, one involving the 
composition of criterion groups m a speaal case of a skewed distribution 
was noted in chapter 5 in connection with the analyses and selection of 
validity of response materials for Inventory ISV Others, relating to 
cnteria for the selection of items were mentioned earlier m this chapter 
in discussing preliminary item analyses of the original materials The 
more systematic and extensive mvestigations are very bnefly surtmia 
rized in the following paragraphs and tables 


llETUODS QE SELECtlNG CfilTEfilOV GROUPS IS INVENTORY RESPONSE 

Analysis on the Basis op Cross Validity Indices 


In these studies, the twofold concern was to study the relative effec 
tiveness of (a) multiple cutoS as compared with regression approaches 
m combining observer assessments of teachers to form criterion groups 
and (6) criterion groups composed of more and less extreme portions of 
the distribution of teachers on a criterion The basis for comparison of 
the results was the relative validity of the derived Schedule sconng 
^c>s (Y„) when the various procedures were employed for predictmg 
the entenon behavior (X,) in randomly selected cross validation 
samples 


TCS Pattern X» was employed as the criterion to be predicted, and 
two different levels of significance were apphed m selectmg responses 
for the sconng keys These levels were (o) minimum compound proba 
bility of 01 for each response, based upon combination of the proba 
bdity estimates yielded by the independent samples, and (2») minimum 
compound probability of i7, based upon combination of the probability 
estimates yielded by the indepeodent samples For convenience, only 
positively discnminatmg responses (those discriminating in favor of the 
high cnlenon groups) were used in the analyses 
The subjects consisted of 595 third and fourth grade teachers em 
ployed m urban commumtics of the Central and West Coast regions 
The total sample was randomly split into two subsamples one of 297 
trachers and Ihc Mh« nl 298 teachere, lor ,Um analyas and subsequent 
cro^validit, stud, Each teacher had been independently observed 
and a^ssed relame to behacnor by a mmunum o( too 

trauied observers, and each also had completed the SrU.d , ,! , 
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In each of the two subsamples, the subjects were assigned to high 
and low item analysis groups, on the basis of their ratings on ‘ under 
standing, friendly” teacher behavior, by eight different methods Four 
of these were multiple cutoff methods, with the cutoff points being set 
at I, 2, 3, or 6 standard deviation units from the mean assessment of 
each observer The other four were regression methods, in which the 
observers’ assessments were averaged in standard score form, and the 
criterion groups were composed of the extte»ne 10, IS, 27, or 45 percents 
at each end of the distributions 

Response criterion correlations and frequency of choice indices were 
computed for each response for each method of criterion group composi 
tion within each subsample Responses meeting the prescnbed stand 
ards — (a) compound probability of 01, and choice of response by be 
tween 5 and 95 percent of the total subsample, and {b) compound 
probability of 17 with choice of response by between 5 and 95 perce it 
of the total subsample— were incorporated m correlates scoring keys 
(Xca) derived by each of the experimental methods for each of tbe sub 
samples 

The Schedule responses of each subsample of teachers then were 
scored with the scoring key (X«,) derived from tbe other independent 
subsamples, and cross^validity correlations were computed between the 
scores and the criterion indices based upon observers’ assessments of 
X, The results are summanzed in Table 32 

It will be noted that the several methods of composing the criterion 
groups yielded cross validity coefficients of approximately tbe same 
magnitude, ranging from 28 to 45 Tbe differences between the validity 
coefficients were too small to suggest significance The regression ap 
proach, at least for methods E, F, and G, appeared to be slightly su 
perior to the multiple cutoff approaches Within the two major ap 
proaches, the differences, again, were small, and there appeared little 
choice regardmg portions of the item analysis sample which should be 
included in the criterion groups 

The frequently employed upper and lower 27 percents based upon 
the averages of replicated assessments in standard score form probably 
is as useful as any composition of the cnlenon groups With large 
samples, the use of extremes represented by upper and lower 10 percent 
criterion groups may have some slight advantage Even with fairly 
small cnlenon groups, when those groups constituted extremes of the 
criterion dislnbution, the obtained cross \alidily coefficients were com 
parable with those obtained with groups sc\ era! limes as large 

As would be expected, fewer operating (discnminalmg) resporser 
were obtained when (o) more demanding leveb of significance were re 
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quired for selection and (&) the groups comprised larger portions of the 
total distribution The obtained validity coefficients were slightly 
higher the more ngorous the significance level required, the more the 
criterion groups represented extremes of the distribution, the larger the 
number of discnmmatmg responses contributing to a score, and when 
the regression approach was employed 

ilETHODS OF InVEVTORY RESPONSE SELECTION IN TeRMS 
OF Cross Validity Indices 

In these researches the Study was concerned with the comparison of 
standards of significance aud frequency of response to be met by Sched 
ule responses for inclusion m a correlates scoring key The criterion 
employed was teacher trait R*,, based upon teachers’ responses to 
direct inquiry type items, as desenbed m chapter 5, rehting to favor 
able vs unfavorable teacher attitudes toward pupils The teacher popu 
lation was the same as that used in the studies of the composition of cn 
tenon groups (Grades 3-4 teachers) reported m the immediately pre 
cedmg section Cross validity coefficients were empIo>ed as indices of 
the relative efiectiveness of the methods being compared 

For each teacher, a criterion score relative to his opinions of pupils 
Htu and bis responses to the Schedule were available In each subsample, 
teachers were assigned to high or low entenon groups, respectively, if 
their JP*. scores placed them m the upper or the lower 27 percent of the 
distnbution Scores on the cntcrion ranged from 15 to 60 with 
means of 44 26 and 43 20 and standard deviations of 5 50 and 5 78 in 
subsamples 53 and 54, respectively Criterion scores of 46 or above in 
subsample 53 and 47 or above in subsample 54 placed a teacher m the 
high entenon group, and scores of 40 or below in subsample 53 and 37 
or below in subsarople 54 placed a teacher in the low criterion group 
The distnbutions relative to favorable opinions of pupils thus were 
slightly negativelj skewed The high entenon group and the low cn 
tenon group in each subsampic, 53 and 54, were made up of SO teachers 

hourlcen separate response anal>scs (ten principal methods with 
modifications of four as shown below) were conducted mlh each of the 
two subsamplcs, each analysis involving a vanation in standards rc 
quircd for selecting a response as a contnbutor to the scores ley 
These fourteen vanations of selection standards arc noted below 

Method! For selection, a response w« required to 

a) yield a minimum compound probability (significance level of discnmi 

nation), based upon combination of the probability estimates yielded 

by independent samples, of 01, 
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« be cbosea by at least S percent and not more than 95 percent of the 
total subsample 

Sltlhdll For selection, a response wan reqaired to , 

o) yield a mimmnin compound probability (sigmficance level of “istnmi- 
nation), based upon combmation of the probabdity estimates yielded 
by independent samples, o{ 03, 

6) be chosen by at least S percent and not more than 95 percent of the total 
subsample 


Melhoi 2 2 For seletUon, a response was requited to 
<i) yield a minim um compound probability (significance level of discnmi" 
nation), based upon combinaiion of the probability estimates yielded 
by independent samples, Oo, 

b) be chosen by at least 10 percent and not more than 90 percent of the 
total subsample 


Iftthod 3 For selection, a response was required to 

a) yield a minimum compound probability (significance level of discnmi 
nation), based upon combination of the probability estimates yielded 
by independeot samples, of Oa, 

b) manliest hruatHy, as indicated by successive inciease, or successive 
decrease, m frequency of choice m the high, middle, and low cntenoa 
groups, 

e) be chosen by at least 5 percent and not more than 95 percent of the total 
subsample 


Ifcthi 4 1 For selection, a response was required to 
o) yield a minimum compound probability (significance level of discnmi 
nation), based upon combination of the probability estimates yielded 
by independent samples, of 10, 

6) be chosen by at least 5 percent and not more than 9o percent of the total 
subsample 


Method 4 2 For selecuon, a response was required to 

а) yield a mimmum compound probabihty (significance level of discnmi 
nation), based upon ccmbination of the probability estimates yielded 
by mdependent samples, of 10, 

б) be chosen by at. least 10 percent and not more than 90 percent of the 
total subsample 

Method 5 For selection, a response was required to 
a) yield a bisenal r of > 30 in one sample and > 10 m a second sample 
i) be chosen by at least S percent and not more than 95 percent of the total 
subsample 


Method 6 For selection, a response was required to 
u) sneld 1 bwnal r of > IS in oue sample and > 04 m a second sample 
sub»mp“e ^ St least S percent and u« mure than 95 percent of the totll 

MtlhodJ For selection a response was required to 
a) yield a bisenal r of > 10 in one sample and > 04 


in a second sample, 
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b) be chosen by at least 5 percent and not more than 95 percent of the total 
subsample 

Method 8 1 For selection, a response was required to 

a) yield a bisenal r of > 10 and < 20 in one sample and > 04 m a second 
sample, 

b) be chosen by at least 5 percent and not more than 95 percent of the total 
subsample 

Method 8 Z For selection, a response was required to 
fl) yield a bisenal r of > 10 and < 20 in one sample and > 04 in a second 
sample, 

5) be chosen by at least 10 percent and not more than 90 percent of the 
total subsample 

Method 9 For selection, a response was required to 

a) yield a bisenal r of > 10 and < 20 m one sample and > 04 in a second 
sample, 

b) manifest hneartly, as indicated by successive increase, or successive 
decrease, in frequency of choice, in the high, middle, and low criterion 
groups, 

e) be chosen by at least 5 percent and not more than 95 percent of the 
total subsample 

Method 10 I For selection, a response was required to 
a) yield a bisenal r of > 01 m one sample and > 04 in a second sample 
with scoring weights assigned responses m proportion to magnitude of 
the bisenal r m the first sample (eg, t> 60, weight 15, r= aO a9, 
weight 14, etc ), 

5) be chosen by at least 5 percent and not more tlian 95 percent of the total 
subsample 

Method 10 2 For selection, a response was required to 

a) yield a bisenal r of > 01 in one sample and > 04 m a second simple, 
with scoring weights assigned responses in proportion to mai^niluiic of 
the bisenal r in the first sample (eg, t> 00, weight la 50-59 
weight 14, etc ), 

b) be chosen by at least 10 percent and not more than W peneitl of tl e 
total subsample 

Response criterion correlations were computed for each rt'ponvc and 
scoring keys made up of responses meeting the prescribed standards were 
developed The Schedule responses of each subsampic of leaehers were 
then scored with the kc) derived from the other subsamjile, and cross 
validity correlations were computed lietweeii the scores and the cri 
Iction The results arc shown in Table 35, the significant data bung 
the cross validity coeflicients m the last two columns 

The Several variations in standards of response selection prtxlucc cor 
relates scoring kc>s which are substanltall> alike in their prediction of 
the criterion The range m magnitude of the obtained coelncKiils is 
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relatively small, and most of the differences may be attnbuted to 
chance 

It almost seems that as long as responses are relatively reliably corre- 
lated with a criterion and, of course, replicated to the extent of, say, one 
hundred responses, the magnitude of the response criterion corre 
lations need not be of great concern True, more rigorous response selec- 
tion standards and differential weightmg may result in small increases 
m vahdity, but the improvement is far from substantial 


OostVaW.ly Co.ffic|enb ObUm.d for Schedule Scoee. w,lh Sco.inj 
Key. De..yed b, V.nou. Melbod. of Selectms Scor.ble Re.pon.e. 
(tf>i-297,yM.«298, Cf»d« J-4 Teachers) 
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•ronog putpoK. In order to cialuate lb “seful tor 

nnd regativcly dixrtmmating respon^T” ‘'‘= Positively 
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and the negative keys seem to function as would have been antiapated 
and to approximatdy the same degree Combming the positively and 
negatively contnbutmg response to form a smgle key improved the cn 
tenon prediction, but only ^ghtly The correlation between positive 
and negative response scoring keys (an estimate of reliabihty) was 81 
and 76, respectively, m the two subsamples The obtamed correlations 
are shown in Table 34 

In order to study further the influence of different methods of re- 
sponse selection, methods 1 and 7, as described on pages 159-90 and 
190-91, were apphed to data relative to TCS patterns X and Y of 


TABLE 34 

Correlatjon Coefflcienb between Venous Scores Relative to Qtaractemtic R 




Paceeci Uoicorr Coiirr*. 
ncut Commtrt 



Snkemtit S3 

Satwrl* ti 

Cntenoa Rtt based oo 
subuople Bd or 54 

PosiUvely discnminatog responses fJiu 
oe^tively dxsauPinaua^ responses 
denved from other subsample 

66 

66 

Cntenoa Rh based oa 
tubsample 55 or 54 

PoeiUvely discnnuosUag remnses de> 
nved from other tobsampfe 

63 

63 

Cntenoa Rh based oo 
subsample 55 or 54 

KentlVely 

nved from other subsample 

- 62 

- 59 

Cntenoa Rt* based oa 
iubsample 53 or 54 

Xonducnmuiatuig re^wnses denved 
Xrom other subumple 

04 

12 

Positively disguninatuig 
rapooset denved Ima 
subsaiople 53 or 54 

Xentively disaifflioating responses do- 
n ved /roo reme suhsaople 

- 81 

- 76 


teacher classroom behavior Additional teacher samples were constituted 
(samples 57 and 58, each consisting ol 65 Grades 3-<5 men teachers 
samples 59 and 60, rerandonuzed samples of Grades 3-4 women teach 
ers, each consisting of 295 teachers, and samples 61 and 62, each consist 
mg* of 50 elementary teachers drawn from a restneted homogeneous 
area) Schedule correlates scormg keys were denved by both methods 

1 and rfor the dimensions -ir,(/ncD<ily,uadc«taadmglcacher behavior) 

and y# (systemauc, busmesslike teacher classroom behavior) It should 
be recalled that the studies of response selecUoa standards reported m 
Table 33 were conducted with regard to the teacher trait (attitude 
toward pupils), where the cnlcnon consisted of verbally expressed 
opmions m the form of responses to direct inquiry items. It seemed 
desirable now to employ the same procedures with entena m\oWing 
daU based upon obsersers’ assessmenU of teacher classroom bchauor 
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Follow .ng derivation ot the appropmte scoring keys, the Schedule 
responses of the subsamplcs ot teachers Here scored (in each pair, » pa^ 
ticular subsamplc was scored with the key derived from the other sub- 
sample of that pair) and, subsequently, correlations were computed 
between the correlates scores tor a particular behavior (X or F)and 
observers' assessments ot that behavior The obtained cross-validity 
coeiTicients relative to teacher behaviors X. and Y. were of a lower order 
lhan those for teacher trait R (as would be expected from the greater 
complexity of the criteria, and os were the coefficients repotted in 
Table 32) They also were lower for the samples involving men teachers 
than they were for women But the two selection methods yielded simi- 
hr results, as they did in the studies Tiitb Characteristic R These sup- 
plementary studies support m general the conclusions of the other 
comparisons of selection techniques Cntcnon response correlations sig- 
nificant at cither the OS or 01 locisappeared to be useful for inclusion 
m correlates scoring keys employed for the prediction of teacher be 
haviors X» and Y, 

Additional investigations, involving over one hundred response an- 
al) scs of Schedule materials, ^ere conducted at this stage of the Study. 
There is no need to report these results in detail, since the chief purpose 
was to confirm, nnlh different teacher groups and data, conclusions al- 
ready noted For the most part, these investigations involved; (1) the 
application of a selected combination of response selection standards 
and cntcnon group composition to a vancty of teacher samples (c g , 
Grades 1-2 women teachers. Grades 5-6 men teachers. Grades S-6 men 
combined with Grades 3-6 women teachers) for derivation of Xt», K„, 
and Z„ Scoring Ke)s, (2) scoring ol the teachers" Schedules with the 
resulting kejs, and (3) compulation and evaluation of predictor cri- 
terion correlations m an effort to determine (a) the combinations of 
response analj sis techniques which would provide sconng keys yielding 
the maximum correlations with cntcnon data and (6) the extent to 
which the techniques inteiacled with such conditions as sue of sample 
and hcteiogencity of the teachers compnsing a sample 
Another kind of problem with which the Study was concerned at 
■''‘I'd to the possibility of (1) prediclmg 
ci'of Jo"lf ' ® a composite 

would P,.d« route ^mecssfuBy than a composite b^d on aU 
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three Several studies of this general type were earned out, one of which 
will be reported very bnefly 

In this instance, a sample of elementary teachers of vanous grades 
was spht randomly into two groups, one consisting of 533 and the other 
of 534 teachers For each sample separately, the Schedule responses 
were subjected to item analysis against observers’ assessments of 
(1) friendly, understanding teacher behavior (X,), (2) systematic, 
busmesshke teacher classroom behavior (F,), (3) stimulating teacher 
behavior (Za), and (4) over all teacher behavior (J",), as estimated from 
the sum of assessments of Xt F*, and Z» Responses were selected for 
inclusion in the sconng keys when the response-entenon correlation 
reached or exceeded 10 m one sample and 04 in the other, and when 
the response was chosen by between 5 and 95 percent of the teachers in 
each subsample 

Two pnncipal sconng keys were denved and subsequently applied to 
selected subsamples of elementary teachers (1) a Tf Scoring Key, made 
up of all responses for which the re^onse-entenon T» correlation (and 
frequency of choice) met the standards noted above, and (2) a Cm 
Sconng Key made up of all responses which were common to the sepa 
rately derived Sconng Keys Xt, F«, and Z« 

Table 35 shows the correlations {not vahdity coefficients) of the 
scores yielded by the Tm and Cm Sconng Keys with teacher behaviors 
Xt, Y„ Zt, and T* for different subgroups of elementary teachers For 
the most part, the obtained correlations are substantially lor^er than 
those betvicen scores resulting from the application of separate Xm, 
Ym, and Zm Keys and assessments of X,, Y„ and Z, separately It is 

TABLE 35 

Correlation* for Selected Subsample* between Teaeber Oiaracterntic* Schedule 
Score* Intended To Estimate Over All Teacher Bthyior and 
Observer*' A»»e»*m*nU of Teacher Oaiuoom Behavior 


CouUASOM icmta Cm 


Female 

20-30 year* ot are 
40 or more year* of ace aJJ 
CommumtyM IWjfampte « 
CommurniyM IMlSampte 77 


2* 07 17 16 

28 14 23 27 

26 OS 36 23 

37 05 29 2S 


19 08 13 U 

20 12 16 21 

37 31 45 41 

31 03 24 21 


212 
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A. A Tinfi» that m most cases teacher behavior X, was pre- 
ic'ud b7th= r„ and C.. Scoring Keys sbghUy more eirccessMy than 

’""lt°Smayht' noted here that no sertons effort was made m later 
phases of the Study to predict over all teacher behavior 

DERIVATION OF CORREtATES SCOWNG KEVS REtAtWE TO 
TEACHER CLASSROOM BEHAVIORS 
X., t„ AHO 1 . 


The icseaich leported m the immediately preceding paragraphs was 
prclumnary to the derivation of the correlates scormg keys, in which 
the mterests of the Study were focused m this phase of its program 
Atleatwn now was turned to the apphcation of the response selection 
techniques to the development of Schedule sconng keys which might 
he used for subsequent compansons of teacher groups and other ic 
search A number of different keys for estimating X„ F«, and Z, from 
Schedule responses were assembled and evaluated in the light of their 
appiopnateness (or use with specified teacher populations The pres- 
ent section will desenbe the various Xu, F*> and Zu Sconng Keys which 


were denved 


From the outset of the Study, the heterogeneity of teacher groups 
representing diSerent grade leveb and sub)ect matters was recognized 
It seemed likely that some characteristics might be common to teachers 
in general, distinguishing them from other occupational populations, 
but It also appeared probable that certam other charactenstics might 
apply to one kind of teacher and yet be atypical for another teacher 
group Such considerations were prominent in the thinking of the Study 


staff when the matter of developing Schedule keys was approached 
Whether a sconng key would be equally apphcable for different groups 
of teachers or whether multiple keys might be required was a problem 
of practical as wdl as theoretical mterest From the standpoint of 
everyday use, it would be couvement to employ a sconng key which 
would serve equally well for any group of teachers to which it was ap- 
plied A number of dues growing out of the Study, however, suggested 
^at different groups of teachers did vary— not only m degree to which 
different behavior patterns found expression, but also m their charac 
tenstic preferences and acUvities-and that such vanations were pro 
nounced enough to suggest that scores derived from keys for different 
teacher groups might show considerable unique variance In approach 
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TABLE 3& 

Samples and Response Selection Standards Employed m Deriving 
Xcsy /co) end Scoring Keys 


SjUOU Sue CV) 

Sautu No CouFosinoN oi Siucru lUadomlr SpU Cr<^ 


1 2 


71 

Grades 1-2 women 



72 

Grades 3-4 women 


215 

73 

Grades 5-6 women 



74 

Grades 3-6 women 


264 

75 

Grades 1-6 women 


359 


Grades 5-6 men 



77 

Grades 3-6 men 



78 

Grades 5-6 men and women 


92 


Grades 3-6 men and women 


322 

111 

Grades 1-6 men and women (All 




Elementary) 

417 

417 


Mathematics, men 


53 

82 

Mathematics, women 


52 

&3 

Saence, men 


74 

84 

Saence, women 


45 

85 

Eojlish, men 

43 

43 

86 

English, women 

98 

97 

87 

Sooal studies, men 

51 

51 

88 

Social studies, women 


60 

89 



127 

90 


97 

97 

91 

English social studi^ men 

94 

94 

92 

English, soaal studie* women 

158 


93 

Mathematics, men anl women 

104 


94 

Science men and women 

119 


95 

English, men and women 

140 


96 

Soi^l studies, men and women 

111 


97 

ftlathematics^ence, men and women 

224 


98 

English, sooal studies, men and 




women 



100 

Mathematics, science, Enclisb, so- 








Secondary) 

476 



FVmrniarv and secondary, men 




women (All Teacher) 

893 



UtNIWrU RESFOh(E>Cu 
ntlOH Buituir 1 Ri- 
QuniB^tei SuxenoH 

Fl'ui. ScsiiNO Kit 


SubiuBplc 




SubuiDple 


20 

15 

28 

18 

11 

30 

25 

20 

11 


10 

07 

14 
06 

05 

15 
13 
10 

06 


12 09 


13 05 


10 04 


ing this problem cmpincally, some thirty b»s»c scoring keys were de* 
veloped (those noted m rablc 36), and several "combinaUon keys” 
also were attempted 

The probable usefulness of a key was evaluated in the light of the 
correlation between scores obtained through the use of that particular 
key and appropnate entenon data With the basic keys noted in Table 
36, the first interest was in the extent to which the randomly drawn 
samples from a single defined population of teachers would yield similar 
correlates-cntenon correlations Also of interest, however, was the ex 
tent to which a scoring key derived from one population of teachers 
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would yield scores prediclivc ol criterion data when applied to a dit- 

leienUy defined teacher population 

The problems of cross validaUon and validity generalization, with 
the presentation of representaUve data, are treated in a foUoiMng see- 
lion oi this chapter The present discussion will be confined to desenp- 
tions of the procedures followed m deriving the scoring kc>s and the 
operational definition of the keys as repealed by the contents of dis- 
criminating responses 

In the second column of Table 36 are descriptions of the % anous sub- 
groups of teachers with respect to which scoring keys were dcn>cd In 
the other columns ate shown the number of teachers comprising the 
two cross validation subsamplcs into which each teacher group was 
split and the minimum biscnal correlation required between a response 
and a criterion for that response to be selected for inclusion m a scoring 
key 

The procedure followed in selecting responses to comprise a scoring 
key was (s) to determine for each response the frequency of its accept- 
ance by the total sample under consideration and the estimated bisenal 
correlation between the criterion (X*, Y„ or Z.) under study and ac- 
ceptance of the response, and then {b) to identify those responses which 
were accepted by between 2 and 97 percent of each sample and which 
also yielded a correlation equaling or exceeding the value noted opposite 
the teacher group in the last two columns of Table 36 
With scoring keys thus derived, ft was possible to obtain Schedule 
correlates scores for any defined group of teachers and to determine the 
relative effectiveness of a scoring Ley for predicting the entenon in ques- 
tion 


Although intetcoiTciations of the scoring keys and also the correlates 
score^entenon correlations (presented later) suggest considerable 
unique variance associated with many of the Leys and, therefore, limited 
genetaliaability to teacher groups other than ones made up of teachers 
oi the same type as those from which the key was derived, it obviously 
IS not practical in most teacher personnel operations to employ differ- 
ent bases for appraising teachers, depending upon the level or subject 
taught by a teacher and perhaps also the teacher’s sex Such a pro 
ceduie would complicate the teacher evaluation process greatly This 
practical consideration was constantly in the minds of the staff durine 
h,s stage of the .nvestigatton The fnnc.pa scoring keys considered, 
therefore, and those with rrhich most of the data repotted >n subsequent 
sections of this report are concerned are those described as ^ 

All Eicmtnlary Teacher Scoring Keys (i/i) 

(Based on elementary teachers of Grades 1-6) 
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All-Secondary Teacher Scortttg Keys {100) 

(Based on secondary teachers of the most frequently taught sub- 
jects — English, social studies, mathematics, and science) 

All Teacher Scoring Keys (PP) 

(Based on elementary teachers of Grades 1-6 and secondary 
teachers of English, social studies, mathematics, and science) 

Two additional elementary sconng keys, combination keys for which 
the code numbers 143 and 150 were employed, also seemed likely to have 
considerable usefulness when deahng with special groups of elementary 
teachers Elementary Teacher Sconng Keys 143 were combination keys 
for Charactenstics X, V, and Z, made up of responses constituting 
Keys 71 and 72 They were thus applicable to Grades 1-4 elementary 
teachers Elementary Teat her Sconng Keys ISO were combination keys 
for X, V, and Z, made up of responses constituting Keys 73 and 77 
They were intended for use with special groups consisting of men cle 
mentary teachers and Grades 5-6 women teachers 

At the secondary level. Keys 97 for mathematics and science teachers 
and Keys 98 for English and social studies teachers also seemed to be 
potentially useful, particularly for research purposes and when alien 
tion might be limited to the specihc groups of teachers for which they 
had been developed 

An obvious disadvantage of multiple scoring keys is, of course, the 
impossibility of direct comparability of the scores of individuals idcnti 
fied or described by different keys Thus, elementary and sccondar> 
teachers can be directly compared only when the All Teacher (99) Keys 
are used, and different groups of secondary teachers can be compared 
only when the AH Secondary Keys (JOO) arc employed In using the 
more general keys, a certain amount of validity and accuracy of dcscrip 
tion appears to be sacrificed But there is no way out of the dilemma, 
and determination of the coring key to be employed inevitably must 
be a function of the purpose of the user Tor many research and com 
paralive purposes, the appropriate keys probably should be those which 
arc the most specific of those which embrace all the groups under study 
For operational studies and surveys of teacher personnel m school sys 
terns elementary and secondary teachers probably should be considered 
separately, using Scoring Keys III and 100, respectively, but greater 
specificity probably would be impractical In such investigations, it 
may in fact, be more appropriate to employ the most general of all the 
scoring keys developed, the Ml Teacher (W) Keys. 

Table 37 provides some comjmisons {rut validity data) of the appli 
cation of various sconng key s. the basis for companson being corxcUtion 
coefficients between Schedule scores rcsulUng from the use of the van- 
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ous scoring keys and composile observer assessments of X„ K„ and Z, 
for specified subgroups of the Basic Analysis population In general, the 
data reported inTable 37 support tbc recommendations of theprcccding 
paragraphs 

A word concerning "•«hai rs measured by the correlates keys’* prob- 
ably IS in order In view of the manner m which the correlates keys were 
derived (i e m the light of the correlation between acceptance of a re- 
sponse by a teacher and observer assessment of that teacher’s classroom 
behavior relative to X„ K^and 2.), cetiamly they may be thought of as 
reflecting friendly, undeistandiog classroom behavior (XJ), responsible 
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busme&slike dassroom behavior (F„), and stimulating, surgent dass- 
room behavior (Z#») on tte part of the teacher. SuU another way of 
regarding what may be measured by the corrdates scoring keys, how- 
ever, might be to look to the content of the responses which correlate 
significantly with the criteria. Such content study may, at the same 
time, provide a more directly operational definition of the correlates 
scoring keys and also throw additional light on the meaning of the cri- 
teria themselves Samples of positively and negativdy correlated re- 
sponses contributing to the major scoring keys (Elementary Teacher 
Scoring Keys 111 and Secondary Teacher Scoring Keys 100), for each 
of the teacher classroom behavior dimensions X, Y, and Z, are given in 
the list which follows 


Schedule Responses Illustratinc Those Compsisinc Correlates 
Scoring Key (Understandinc, Friendly Teacher 
Classroou Behavior) 

Elementary Teacher Scoring Key, III 
Poiitivdy Correlated Responses Negatively Correlated Resfioruu 

Would prefer to sell stamps at a post Would prefer playu; sobuire (to teoius 
oSce (rathjir than to sort or collect or softball) 

“Afl) Would prefer uhog chSdreo to a movie 

Would prefer to administer a typing test (rather than taimg chadrea oa a picmc 
to applicants for a posmon as typist or sbowmg them through a newspaper 
(rather than compute typmg test scores office). 

or maintain typewriters used for typmg jj, believes common sense a stronger 
tests) trait than enthusiasm, leadership, or 

la self, believes cheerfulness a stronger refinement. 

trait than accuracy, ambition, or de Ataotmusemeotpark,prefersthepeitoy 
asiveness arcade to the roller coaster. 


Tends to be suspioouS of people who 
are aloof 

Prefers frequently changing activities 
to methodi^ work. 

Believes it is better to have several ac- 
tivities gomg on at once m • (ralnet 
than only one activity m progress a 
time) 

Strongly agrees with »t*tement, 
teachers take a sincere interest in lb 
students ” 

W.nt huntirg, o' “=P‘“« 

mg Ibis past year. 

m probJoou 

choice of teaching as a c^eer. 

Bdoo,od .o . t.,1. Ktool or coU.p 
joTonty or fratenuty. 


Hunks a majority of persons (80 per- 
cent) are influenced in their opinions 
and attitudes toward others by feelings 
of jealousy 

At a party announced for 8 r u , thinks 
most of the guests would be likely to ar- 
nve before 8 o’clock. 

As a child, parents were very insistent 
upon high standards of performance and 
conduct. 

At the thud- or touilb grade levels, be- 
lieves It IS Important to set and require 
rclaUvd/ high standards of pup3 
achievement In the subjects uught. 
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5ecoH<fary Teac/ter Sconn^ Ke^t 

FctUtvely ContlilcA Retponsu l/esaifttly Cmelalcd Raponses 


Considers s severe and aloof manner a 
more serious failing m a teacher than in- 
adequate roastery of subject matter or 
inabSity to maintain a systematic and 
orderly approach to worlc 
Prefers frequently changing activities to 
methodical work 

If m disagreement with a friend on poli- 
tics, usually will explain views and illow 
friend to explain bis, but will net try 
to change friend's views (rather than 
trying to persuade (nend to accept own 
views, or refusing to discuss the matter 
lurther) 

Believes very lew high school students 
(less than 1 percent) intentionally try to 
tax the patience of the teacher 
Thinks It more impoitant that a teadier 
possess "good taste" (compared with 
conscientiousness, consistency of action 
and policy, or self possession and dig- 
nity) 

Thinks students who are listless or con 
formmg dully ate mote indicative of a 
poor class than disorderliness and noise, 
hesitancy, andunsuieness on the part of 
the students, or dependency of the slu 
dents 

Is maiiied (rather than single, separated 
or divorced, or widowed) 

Desire to help people contributed toward 
choice of teaching as a career 
Has belonged to an honor society or de 
bating soaely 


If among people waiting at a grocery 
store, when a late comer pushes ahead 
and gets served, u more likely to inform 
clerk of priority and insist upon being 
waited on at once, rather than follow- 
ing some other course of action 
Would rather read a book on explora- 
tions than one on "The Hows and the 
Whys of Human Behavior" or one deal- 
ing with new styles in clothing 
In self, considers weakest trait to be en- 
thusiasm (compared with common sense, 
leadership, and refinement). 

Considers a severe and aloof manner to 
be a Im important failing m a teacher 
than inadequate mastery of subject mat- 
ter or inability to maintain a systematic 
and orderly approach 
At the tenth grade level, believes it u 
important that relatively high standards 
of academic achievement be set up and 
required in the subjects offered 
Disagrees with the statement, “Most 
pupds art obeditni " 

Disagrees with statement, ' Pupils can 
behave themselves without constant 
supervision " 

Is 55 years of age or older 

Would not like activity which involved 

advising people regarding personality 

iiDpiQvement 


Finds thinking about plans for "rear 
mg own children" mote attracUve than 
plans for owning a home spending a 
>ear m travel, developing skills m an 
avocation, or getting ahead in profession 
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ScEBDDLE Responses Ielctsteatinc Those Coiipeisinc Coe^elates 
Scoring Key Y „ (Responsible, Businesslike Teacher 
Classroou Behavior) 

EUmenlary Teacher Scaring Key ill 
PosUtvely Correlated Responses Negatively Correlated Responses 


tvouia preicr to compile statistics on 
the progress of a campaign for dianty 
funds (rather than plancmg the cam- 
paign, buymg food and supplies, can 
vassmg for contributions, or taking bas- 
kets to needy families) 

Believes there is more truth in the 
statement, "Most teachers are meSec 
tive in mamtaining disapline’ than m 
statements that most teachers tend to 
talk over the heads of theu students or 
that most teachers are narrow minded 
In self, thinks thorou^iness is a stronger 
trait than resourcefulness, self-confi- 
dence, or truthfulness 
Is self, thinks leadership is a stronger 
trait than enthusiasm, common sense, 
or refinement. 

Is bothered more by noise and confusion 
than by continued silence 
Strongly agrees with the statement, 
"Any class is capable of governing itself 
sensibly if the teacher will allow it to do 
so ” 

Has bad fifteen or more years of (each 
ing expenence m the elemenuty grades 
Bought or sold stocks, bonds, or prop- 
erty (or made similar financial invest- 
mcnis) dunng past year 
Most of childhood spent m a small town 
of under 5,000 population 
Spent several hours a week at gardening 
when in season 


Believes there is more truth in the 
proverb "Better late than never” (as 
compared with "Birds of a feather Sock 
together,” ‘ One shouldn't cry over sp3t 
miik,” "One man's meat is another man’s 
poison,” or “The early bird catches the 
worm’^ 

Thuiks it more characteristic of the 
average person that he accepts too much 
abuse without complaint (rather than 
that he complains too much) 

Estimates the average teacher spends 
about eight hours a week in outside 
preparation for classes (Other available 
responses less than three hours, four 
teen hours, twenty hours or more ) 

Would least like to be considered by 
friends as industrious (as compared with 
systematic, goodheaited, or cultured) 
Beheves that classroom tesponsibtlmes 
and adminutrative responsibiliUcs are 
fauly distinct and should be clearly de 
fined and separated in the most effective 
school program 

Strongly disagrees with statement' 

* Most pupils take their responsibihties 
senously ” 

Strongly disagrees vnth statement, 
"hfost teachers are broadly educated ” 

As a child, had fewer assigned chores or 
duties at home than had most childrca. 


Secondary Teacher Scoring hey 100 V* 


Pcsihxely CorrelaUJ Raponies 
In self, behev ei decuiveness is a stronger 
trait than accuracy, ambition, or cheer 
fulness 

Believes that no high school classes are 
'almost impos«hle to control 


Nefaliiely CeneUtei Rtsponies 
Prefers having no definite course of 
study, but ^nning work from day to 
day ut light of what seems apprepruCe 
(compared with following a presenbed 
course of study, using a presaibcd out 
line With roodificatioaa to suit particular 
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Secondary Teacher Scoring 
Penlively Correlated Respomes 
Would rather read a boolc about new 
styles m clothmg (compared with books 
about explorabOD or on “The Hows and 
Whys of Human Behavior ” 

Believes graduation from high school 
should be based primarily on meeting 
prescribed academic standards (rather 
than on the altamment of other eduea 
Uonal objecUves) 

Stiongly agrees with statement, ‘ Pupils 
are usually quite competent to select 
theirowntopicsforthemesaodspeeches 
Has had twenty or mere years eiperi* 
ence teaching in the secondary grades 
Asachildoradolescent, 'played school" 
or took charge of a class when teacher 
was absent. 

Taught a Sunday school class 
Curing past year, wrote a letter or sent 
a telegram to a public official 
During past three weeks, spent an aver 
age of three or more hours a week at in 
door games such as cards or chess 
Frequently reads hooka on travel and 
adventure during leisure time 


Key too {ConlinueS) 

KeioliveXy Correlated Ruponsu 
class, or devclopingown course of study) 
Would prefer to invent new toys for 
chadren (rather than tell stones tochd 
dren or draw lUustratioas for children's 
books) 

Would prefer to teach a class of children 
of widely varying ability (to classes of 
eicepUonally bright, slow or retarded, 
or average childten) 

TTuaks relatively few teachers (about 10 
percent) feel they should not have to 
spend any time on yard duty or similar 
dubes 

In high school classes, believes it is best 
to have English closely related to the 
social studies unit 

Disagrees with statement, “Most super 
visors are fair minded “ 

When in college, was an average student 
Is a male 


Schedule Responses Illustratihg Those Comprisino Correlates 
Scoring Key (Stiuulatinc, Imaginative Teacher 
Classroom Behavior) 

Elementary Teacher Scoring Key III 


Pesnwly Correlated Raponsex 
Would pirier to be president of a club 
(rather than seaetary, treasurer, or 
committee chairman) 

In self, believes mitiative a stronger 
trail than adapUbility, sltilatss, or 
foresight 

In self, believes resourcefulness a 
stiongtr bait than self con&dence, thor 
oughness, or truthfulness, 

Applied to self, (eels, ' I «n)oy jhe tned 
leeling that comes after strenuous eier 

CISC IS mote true than, 'I don't bdieve 

m esetcising loo strenuously ” 


S egatnely Correlaled Rex ponses 
Prefers Charles Dickens to such other 
novdisu as Thomas Hardy, Sinclair 
Lewis, Jane Austen, or Emily Broivtd 
Would rather be secretary or treasurer of 
a group than president or chairman oi 
the membership or program committee 
Would get more satisfaction from find 
mg a particularly good bargain than 
irora making a successful after dinner 
spwch or making a sale to a parUcu 
larly difficult customer 

Believes a substantul number (about 
05 percent) of high school classes are dis- 
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Elementary Teacher Scaring Key 111 (Conlmued) 

Postttvdy CorreUUed Response-. Negatnely Correlated Responses 


Believes the average teacher spends 
about fourteen hours a week m outside 
preparation for classes (Other available 
responses less than three hours, eight 
hours, twenty hours or more ) 

Believes students learn more effectively 
in several small groups than in a sin^e 
uni£ed ^oup 

Strongly agrees with statement, “The 
teacher should sometimes allow a class to 
do as it wishes, even if it conhicts with 
previously made plans ” 

During the past year, read one or more 
books about music 

Durmg the past year, listened tolectures 
about science or visited a science mu 
scum or exhibition of saenUfic mven 
tions 

During the past year, engaged ui some 
form of handwork 


ruptive m that students frequently “get 
off the subject," either mtcntioaally or 
unintentionally 

Would like a job preparing customers' 
bills, rather than being a sales clerk or 
handling customers’ complaints 
Strongly disagrees with statement, "Pu 
pi^ should be avowed to speak with 
each other without first getting the 
teacher’s permission ’’ 

Disagrees with statement, 'Pupils are 
usually quite competent to select their 
own topics for themes and speeches ’’ 


Secondary Teacher Scoring Key 100 Z. 


Positively Correlated Responses 
Of self, beheves originality u njor« char 
actcristic than good judgment, sym 
patby, or consuentiousness 
Would prefer to plan a Christmas cam 
paign for help of the needy (rather than 
buy supplies, canvass for coatribuUons, 
compile statistics on the progress of the 
campaign, or take baskets to the needy 
families) 

Would prefer own course of study for 
classes (rather than follow a prescribed 
course of study, use presaibed c^rse 
of study as point of departure, of n*>e 
no definite course of study and develop 
classwork from day to day) 


Would prefer to make salable artjcles 
for a church baaaar (rather than sohot 
mg contributions for a church fund or 
keeping records of coatnbuUons o«nc 
to a church fund) 

o«a best »oiL hss tesaltcd Irem 
mspiistioo (isthet thsa /rom lent, b*'*! 
work) 

I. peep.™, . psP" .• 

would prt/er to wnW oo V>m boea™ 


Negatively Correleted Responses 
If a substantial sum of money was un 
expectedly inherited, would buy a nice 
home (rather than invest it m bonds, 
buy luxuries, invest in a fnend’s bust 
ness, or give it to chanty) 

Would prefer using a presenbed course 
of study, with modification to suit par 
ticular class (rather than exactly follow 
log prescribed course of study, develop- 
mg own course of study, or having no 
definite course of study for class) 

In self, considers common sense and re 
finment to be stionger traits than cn 
tbusiasm or leadership 
Prefers methodical work to frequently 
changing activities 

Strongly disagrees wiih sLsteneat, 

* Most teachers are tactful ’ 

Strongly disagrees with statement, Stu 
dents will usually select good students 
for their class officers " 

Is 55 years of age or older 

Would prefer to teach ninth grade 

(rather than sensor high school, Junior 
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Secondary Teacher Sconng Key 100 Zro {Continueef) 

FosUirely Correlated Reiporael Keialieely Correlated Responses 

Ever Be Able To Create Lile?” (rather collese, or coUege or uruversity) 
than Do Comic Books Contribute to Pi^orablc prospect of professional ad 
Juvenile Delinquency?” or ' Docs Aus- yancement contnbuted toward choice 
traba Offer Greater Economic Oppor teaching as a career 
tunity than the United States? *} 

Would prefer to teach a class of excep- 
tionally bright chUdrea (rather than 
slow and retarded children, average chil 
dien, or children of widely varying 
ability) 

Strongly agrees with statement, “Pupils 
should be allowed to speak with each 
other without first getting the teacher’s 
permission " 

Qaims to have been an outstanding 
student when in college 

As a child or adolescent, was a 
officer 

During the past year, has read books on 
art, attended art lectures, or bog^t 
paintings or other art worb 
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analyses It was noted, however, that the employment of separate atti 
tude toward pupils (i?) and attitude toward pupil practices (i?i) in 
dices was completely arbitrary, having no statistical support (the cor 
relations between R and ifi scores were very high), and was done solely 
because of the current concern in many school circles over pupil par- 
ticipation and permissive teacher pupil relationships It also will be 
recalled that teacher response data to direct inquiry items concerned 
with traditional w permissive educational viewpomts {B) were found 
to possess considerable variance m common with the teacher attitudes 
studied, particularly attitude toward pupils (R) and attitude toward 
democraUc pupd practices (i?,) There is, therefore, substanUal dupli 
cation among the direct mqmry scales R, Ri, and B Similarly, with 
regard to the correlates sconng keys derived from responses to the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule, overlapping is extensive md the 
intercorrelations are pronounced It is necessary that this be cpt m 
mmd m considenng both the entenon data and the correlates sconng 
keys for teacher attitudes and viewpoints t> » n 

In denving correlates sconng keys for Characteristics R,Ri, y a 
•5, the procedures followed were relatively straigbtforwar an con 
sumed considerably less time than did the denvation of corr a es cys 


for Xt, and Z, , v i . 

Studies of response analysis techniques, involving the 
responses correlated with Characteristic R, and the comparison of t an 
ous selection standards and approaches to entenon group * 

in the light of cross-validation data were mentione m an ear icr 
of this chapter It wdl be recaUed that the cross 
ly uniform and that the validity coefficients were sa is 
cant for most of the response analysis approaches 
tion, comparisons undertaken of Schedule correlatesoteachr^^^^^^ 
and viewpoints which had been denved fro*” ‘ onsislcncy from 

were fouTd to show marked smulanty of validity and ™ 

one sample of teachers to another With j 

It seemed reasonable to assume greater S'"'" “'’f 
scoring keys than was the case with the correlates of teacher classroom 


'mge^oeral procedure followed in denung 
lor Characteristics ft, ft., Q. and S consisted 

mg teachers' responses to TnMgmg the resulting direct 

area of teacher opinion or viewpoints, (2J ,t,. uoncr 27 per 

inquiry scores m order of loro entenon group, 

cent, middle 46 percent, and lower 27 perc 
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for the anilysis, (3) detenmnmg, for each response to the 
Schedule, (a) the frequency of acceptance of the response, and (i) the 
correlation between acceptance of the response and membership m the 
high and low cntenon groups, and (4) selecting those responses which 
met minimum ireqnencu ti ani siufwat*. aatttmo. cattelaJano. 

standards, these responses bemg rctamed for inclusion m the scoring 
key 

For the derivation of correlates scoring keys for teacher attitudes and 
viewpoints, the cntetiou, data consisted of responses to the direct- 
inquiry materials described m chapter 5 The items which follow are 
typical of those which made up the cntenon data for Characteristics 
R, Ri, Q, and B 


Ck&T&ttmslit Kti fttms ioword 

218 In light of youx eipenence with children, what do you think of the 
foUawmg statement? 

"Most pupils try to do their work to the best of their ability ’* 

218-1 Strongly disagree 

218-2 Disagree 

218-3 Indiderent 

2184 Agree 

218-5 Strongly agyee 

230 In light of your eipeneact with teen age youth, what do you 
o\ tbe^o'howing statement? 

* Pupils can behave themselves without constant supervision.” 

230-1 Strongly disagree 

230-2 Disagree 

230-3 Indi^erent 

2304 Agree 

230 5 Strongly agree 


fSerf*"""""’' -Oe^ierar^ PupH 

216 How do you feel about the foUowmg statement? 

Jt fojAer should occasronJIy Wve a class to own manage- 


216-1 Strongly disagree 
216-2 Disagree 
216-3 Indifferent 
2164 Agree 
216-5 Strongly agree 


a, do you feel about the followmg statement? 

^.moeracy can be successtuflj, practmed m the average daaa- 
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225 1 Strongly disagree 
225 2 Disagree 
225 3 Indifferent 
225 4 Agree 
225 5 Strongly agree 

Typtcal CharacUrtsltc Q„ Hems {AttUude toward School Slaf Personnel) 
220 In light of your experience, do you think the following observa 
tion IS valid? 

‘ Most supervisors are fair minded ” 

220 1 Strongly disagree 
220 2 Disagree 
220-3 Indifferent 
220 4 Agree 
220 5 Strongly agree 

232 In light of your acquaintance with teachers, what do you think 
of the following statement? 

Most teachers are willing to assume their share of the un 
pleasant tasks associated with teaching ’ 

232 1 Strongly disagree 
232 2 Disagree 
232 3 Indifferent 
232 4 Agree 
232 5 Strongly agree 

Typical CharacUrtslte B«i Items (Tradthonol vs ‘Permissive ‘ Eduea 
{tonal Viewpoints) 

209 In an elementary school class do you think it is better to have 
209 1 the number work and the social studies work set up in 
relatively distinct units? 

209 2 the number work closely related to the social studies unit? 

214 At the tenth grade level do you believe 

214 1 It IS important that relatively high standards of academic 
achievement be set up and required in the subjects offered? 

214 2 academic achievement a relatively unimportant as com 
pared with other objectives? 

In view of the considerable homogeneity of alliludcs and viewpoints 
expressed by teachers of different grades and subject matters, only two 
major samples of teachers were employed in conducting the Tespome 
analyses for charactcnstics in these areas An elementary teacher 
sample was made up of both women and men teachers of Grades 1-d, 
and a secondary sample was comprised of both men and women teachers 
of the four major subject matter groups— mathematics, science, Eng 
lisb, and social studies 
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The elementary response analysis sample consisted of 871 teachers, 
and the secondary analysis sample was made up of 961 teachers 
For the elementary response analyses, a minimum response criterion 
correlation of IS, together with 5 to 95 percent acceptance by the total 
elementary analysis group, was required for inclusion of a response in a 
correlates scoring key for a particular characteristic 
In conducting the secondary response analyses, the secondary sample 
was divided into two randomly split subsamples, and for inclusion of a 
response m a particular attitudes or viewpoints scoring key it was re« 
quired that the response criterion correlation be at least 15 m one sub- 
sample and at least 05 in the other and also that the response be ac- 
cepted by 5 to 95 percent of each sample All Teacher Scoring Keys were 
prepared simply by combining the scorablc responses of the previously 
derived elementary and secondary scoring keys for all items which 
were common to the elementary, malhematics science, and social 
studies-English forms of the Schedule 
Employing these procedures, correlates scoring keys for Charactens 
tic R, Characteristic i?i, Characteristic Q, and Characteristic B were 
developed for All Elementary Teachers All Secondary Teachers, and 
All Teachers (elementary and secondary teachers combined) These 
were identified by the code numbers 111 R„, 111 111 111 

for elementary teachers, 100 R„, 100 Ri„, 100 Q„, and 100 for sec- 

ondaiy teachers, and 99 R^, 99 Rx^, 99 Q„, and 99 B,, for elementary 
and secondary teachers together 
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by the intercorrelations between correlates scores of the Keys K**, 
Ki*«, Qeo} and Bco, shown m Table 38 It is evident that these keys meas- 
ure a great deal in common, and that, m most instances, one might be 
substituted for any other without greater loss than that incurred m the 
use of alternate forms of tests From the standpoint of unique contribu- 
tion to the description of teachers, there probably is little justification 
for the employment of all four scores Teachers’ favorable attitudes 


TABLE 38 

Intercorrelabons between Scores Vielded by Scoring Keys 
^eo» Q<*» and Bca 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER SCORING KEYS (111) 

Elzuentakv Basic Anatvsis 
Saupl* ( H -978) 

Elemyvtaey Subvcy Sample 
(N-670) 

Rtm F - 

Ru. Qm 

Fm 

lb . S8 76-69 

Ru , SO - 65 

C- - 41 

Rm 87 73 

Rim 78 

Q- 

- 66 
- 66 

- 46 

SECONDARY TEACHER SCORING KEYS (100) 

SccoKSABY Basic ANAtvsts 
Sakpu (N- I 065) 

Secondaiy SnvxY Sample 
(7/ -970) 

Ru. Q .. A# 

Ru. Qm 

Fm 

1 1 1 

Rm n 77-53 

Ri. 40-81 

Qm - M 

ALL-TEACHER SCORING KEYS (99) 

EtnizirTAaT SxcoKOAtY Basic 
Analysis Sample 
(N-2(MJ) 

Element AST Sccokdaey 
Survey Sample 
(iV-l 640) 

Rim Qm F - 

Rim Qm 

Fm 

85 83-63 

Rim 61 - ft 

Qm - 

Rm 61 73 - 

Ru. 59 - 

Qm 

34 

45 

21 


toward pupils, toward democratic pupil practices, and toward other 
school personnel, together with their child-centcrcd, permissive, edu- 
cational viewpoints appear to fit together to form a teacher model with 
respect to such characlcnslics In spite of this sinking similarity . sepa 
rate scores for these characteristics were computed, and they appear in 
compansons of teachers made m chapter 7 Regardless of the obMOUs 
overlapping of the teacher attitudes and %iewpoints. some noUble dif 
fcrences m ihcir manifestation by diilercnt groups of teachers frequently 
were found 
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CBARACTERISTICS OP TEACHERS 
The Ric., Q<,, and Scoring Keys which i^ere denvcd to esti- 
mate mdirectly teacher attitudes and educational viewpoints may be 
operationally described m terms of typical responses which the analyses 
showed to be significantly correlated with the respective direct mquiry 
scores of teachers Samples of the responses contributing to the several 
keys are shown, separately for elementary and secondary teachers, m 
the hst which follows 

Schedule Responses Illustrating Those Couprising 
Correlates Scoring Kev R ,» (Favorable 
Attitude Toward Pupils) 

Elemtnlary Teacher Scortng Key 111 R«« 

Correlated Responstt Ntialivdy Correlaied Resfotua 

Considers a severe and aloof manner a If pviog a children’s party, would prc 
more serious fading m a teacher than m fer to send out the mvrtaUons (rather 
adequate mastery of subject matter or than prepare refreshments, serve refresh 
inability to maintain a systematic and ments, or direct the games) 
orderly approach jj mckned to be suspicious of people 

Fmds continued silence more bothersome who ate overfnendly 
than noise and confusion Prefers to teach a class of average chU* 

Would prefer to teach a class of ebd dten, rather than children of widely 
dren of widely \atying abdiiy (rather varying ability or bright or retarded 
than average, exceptionally bn^t, or duldten. 

slo«»nd retarded chadren) l,,d.er seiidi students to the 

Thinks very few (less than 1 percent) pnnapals office, believes it seldom 
students try to tax the patience of (atiout 10 percent of the time) is the 
their teacher fault of the teacher rather than the 

Thinks very few students (less than f student. 

percent) possess imUting nervous man Would least bke to take children on a 
nerisms picnic (compared with takmg children 

Teels most people (about 90 percent) ^ movie or on a tnp through a news- 
stop to think about the consequences of office) 

their acts as they aSecl their associates Beheves that parents should not be per 
Feels roost people (about 90 percent) are ''“H classrooms dunng regular 

generally able to Veep their emotions 

under good control Spent most of childhood m a very large 

Estimates the typical nine year edd child area 

can swim one hundred fifty feet or nwne Disagrees with statement, 'Most teach 
Strongly agrees with statement, Most unusual ability for leader 

parents make an effort to teach their 

chddim good mouOT" Dis»gtt= wilh sutement, ‘ MostpoitnU 

Past activities have included working on “ 'Sort to be pals to their chil- 

a playground dren ” 

punng the paat jear, attended an art 
lecture or bought some paintine or other 
art work. 

Belongs to, or has belonged to, a hobby 
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Secondary Teacher Sconni Key 100 
PosUtvely Correlaled Responset Ntialiuly CorrelaUd Raponsu 


In giving a children’s party, would pre 
fer to direct the games (compared with 
preparing refreshments, serving relresh 
meats, or sendmg mvitations) 

Prefers spendmg a free Saturday taking 
a Girl or Boy Scout troop on a hike 
(compared with takmg a drive with a 
group of fellow teachers, playing tennis 
or golf, or tinkering with a radio set) 
Thinks very few (less than 1 percent) 
high school students are not respectful 
toward their teachers 
Thmks few people (about 10 peicent) 
are influenced in their opinions and 
attitudes towards others by feelings of 
jealousy 

Agrees with statement, '‘Most teachers 
have an unusual ability for leadership ” 
Agrees with statement, ‘ It is possible 
to develop most s^ool cl^work 
around out*of school activities ” 

As a child or adolescent cared for young 

er children, either in own family or out 

side immediate family 

During past year, attended meeUngs of 

some lo^ avic group 

During past year, visited an art gallery 

or museum 

Interest in community activity was con 
tnbutmg factor toward choice of teach 
mg as a career 

Enjoyment of school environment was 
contributmg factor toward choice of 
teaching as a career 


Would prefer taking children to a movie, 
rather than on a picnic or showing them 
through a newspaper office 
Admires Katharme Cornell more than 
other women, such as Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Jane Addams, or Susan B Antbonj 
In an average class of thirty pupils, 
thmks there may be as many as four 
students who are difficult behavior prob- 
lems (Other choices one, two, three 
students ) 

Believes very few (about 10 percent) 
teachers really take a personal mterest 
m individual students m their classes 
Thmks disordeilmess and noise is more 
mdicative of a poor class than depend 
ency of students, hesitancy and unsure 
ness of students, or students nho are 
luUess or conforming dully 
Disagrees with statement, Pupils are 
usually quite competent to select their 
own topics for themes and speeches ’ 
b a boys' physical education teacher 
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ScHEPutE Responses Illostratinc Those Coupsisinc 
Coreeiates Scoring Keys Rit« (Favosabie Attitube 
TOWARD Democratic Potu. Practices) 

Elementary Teacher Scaring Key lit Ri«» 

Positively CorrelaUd Responses flegattcdy Correlated Responses 

Would prefer to have a job as a recep- In sejf, believes accuracy is strongest 
tjonist (rather than addressing envelopes trait (compared wth ambition, cheerful- 
or keeping correspondence files) DOs, or deosiveness). 


Thinks il 15 mote importanl lot the 
teacher to help pupils develop a sense ot 
responsibibty (compared with helping 
them mastet subject matter or conform 
to classroom rules) 

Thinks a majority of teachers (about 
70 percent) feel effective control m 
classroom can be achieved by making 
each dass lUeU completely responsible 
for Mch control 

Would like most to ttad a story having 
its setting m a coal field (compared to 
one set 10 a fashionable summer resort 
or m a film studio) 

Beheves most teachers (about 95 per 
cent) fed they should have some voice 
in making administrative decisions 
In self, thinks weakat trait is accuracy 
(compared mth ambuwn, cheerfulness, 
ot decisiveness) 

Feels an artist should be free to choose 
his own mode of expression without coo 
sidering the preferences of others 
Strongly agrees with the sutement, 
‘ Most teachers are sincere in their ac 
tions ” 


Believes reason for a teacher’s leaving 
the profession to engage m some other 
activity lies in the fact that dealing with 
active children requires the expenditure 
of a great dnl of energy 
In self, thinks weakest trait iS resource- 
fulness (compared with self-oonfidence, 
thoroughness, and truthfulness) 

Inoks forward to owning home of own 
(more than rearing children, traveling, 
developing sluU in an avocation, or get- 
ting ahead in profession). 

In class, believes it is better gcneially 
to have one activity m progress at a 
time 

Disagrees with statement, "Parents 
usually realize that children are not 
perfect ” 

Disagrees with statement, "hlost teach- 
ers are w^iog to assume their share of 
the unpleasant tasks associated with 
teachmg" 


Secondary Teacher Scoring Key 100 


PesiMdy Correlalei Responses 
Would prefer to tell stones to childre 
(rather than draw lUustrauons for chil 
ditn’sVwiks or invent toys lor duldren 
In sell, bdieves strongest trait Is ei 
Ihusiasm (compared with common sens 
leadership, and refinement) 

In self, thinks common sense is weake 
trait (rather than enthuiiaim, Icade 
ship, or refinement) 


Ifef/ilmly Correlated Responses 
Believes the piovwb, "Birds of a feather 
flock, together" contains the most truth 
(compared with "One shouldn’t cry over 
spat mak," "One man’s meat is another 
maa's poison,” ‘ The eariy bird catches 
the worm ” "Belter late than never”) 
I-iies to "play it safe” lalhtr than take 
a chance 

ThinVa it IS most important that a teach- 
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Secondary Teacher Scoring Key 100 Rje® {Continued) 
Positively Correlated Responses Negatively Correlated Responses 


Strongly agrees with statement, "The 
teadier should sometimes allow a dass 
to do as it wishes, even if it conflicts with 
previously made plans " 

Is an English, foreign language, or 
social studies teacher 
During past year, read one or more books 
about politics 

Interest in social problems was a factor 
contributing toward choice of teaching 
as a career 

Had a room of own when a chOd 


er show self possession and dignity (com- 
pared with good taste, conscientious 
ness, and consistency of action and 
policy) 

Thmks attentiveness of the students is 
most indicative of a good class (com- 
pared with courtesy of the students to 
the teadier and each other, willingness 
of the students to try, and students be- 
ing well prepared) 

Disagrees with statement, "A teacher 
should occasionally leave the dass to 
Its own managemenL" 

Disagrees with statement, “Parents are 
usually considerate of the teacher’s feel- 
ings ” 

Strongly disagrees with statement, “At 
the high school level, planning units of 
dasswora should be a responsibility of 
the students of the dass who, lo turn, 
make recommendations to the teacher ’’ 
Is a teacher of mathematics, biologtca 
science, or physical saence 


ScuEDULE Responses lLLi7StEATiKG Those Couerising 
Correlates Scoring Key Q„ (Favorable Attitude 
TOWARD School State Personnel) 

Elementary Teacher Scoring Key 111 Qc* 


Fosthoely Correlated Responses 
Would prefer spending a free afternoon 
entertaining friends at a small home 
party (rattier tnan ui seUmg out new 
plants in garden, attending recital or 
concert, or going to a baseball game) 
Thinks most teachers prefer to help pu 
pils establish friendly realtionsbips with 
classmates (rather than helping them 
learn school regulations) 

Would prefer a job as a sales derk 
(rather than one which involved hand 
Img complaints or preparing customers’ 
bills) 

Strongly agrees with slatemeot, “Pupib 
will usually select good students for 
their class of&cers ’’ 


Ntgalttely Correlated Responses 
If giving a children’s party, would prefer 
to prepare the refreshments (rather than 
serve telresnmeats, send out mvitations, 
or direct games) 

Thinks the average person complains 
too much (rather than accepting too 
much abuse without complaint) 

Thinks many high school students 
(about 60 percent) have difliculty in con 
forming to the requirements for sysle 
matic study 

Hunks relatively few high school teach 
ers (about 10 percent) develop original 
ways of presenting course materials 


Thinks few people fabout 10 percent) 
stop to think ab^t the consequences of 
(ConUnyei en mesi pagt.) 
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EUmtniaty Teacher Scartng Key US Q« {ConimutS^ 
Fcsiltvely CorrdaUA Respensa Netahvdy CerrtUtUd Responses 


Sttongly agrees with lUtcmeat, "Par 
enu usually try to meet the teacher 
hallway " 

Satisfying experiente m school work was 
factor contxihuling to choice of teaching 
as a career 

As a child, parents agreed 
Thinks very few teachers (ihout 10 per- 
cent) fed that they should not have to 
spend any tune on yard duty or sitnBar 
dutiea 


their acts as they affect their associates. 
Thinks relatively few teachers willingly 
assume their full share of extra duties in 
the school 


Secondary Teacher Sconttg Key 100 Q« 

Ponhwly ConAaiti Responses Corrtlaitd Responses 


'Would prefer to sohat contributions to 
a church fund (rather than make salable 
articles ioi a church bazaar or keep 
records ol contnbuuou made to a 
church fund) 

Thinks most teachers (about 90 per 
eent) take a personal mtexcat in the 
individual students in their 
Thmks relatively few people (about 
to percent) are icclmed to worry more 
than they should. 

Tbmks most people (about 90 percent) 
stop to think a^ut the consequences 
of their acts as they affect their assoa 
ates 

Agrees with statement, "Most teachers 
are tactful." 

Agree* with statement, "Parents are 
usually considerate of the teacher’s fed- 
ings *’ 

During past year, contributed money to 
some politicd cause or group 


Thinks very few people (about ID per 
cent) slop to think about the coase- 
quencts of ihtu acts as they affect their 
associates 

Strongly disagrees wilh sutement, “Pu- 
pils should be allowed to speak with 
each other without first getting the 
teacher’s permission ’’ 

Strongly disagrees with sutement, 
‘Most teachers are broadly eduated " 
Disagrees with statement, "Parents 
usually can see the teacher’s side of the 
pToblero when something happens in 
schooU* 

Disagrees with statement, ‘ Nonteach” 
mg employees are usually quiet and un 
assuming ’’ 

Has completed less than four years of 
college work 

Major part ol undergraduate study com- 
pleted at a women's college 

Memories ol childhood are rather un 
happy 
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Schedule Responses Illusteating Those Comprisinc 

CORBELATES SCORING KeV (TRADITIONAL tS 

Permissive Educational Viewpoints) 
Elemenlary Ttacher Scortng Key III Be® 

Pot^vsdy Correlated Responses 
(XradUumal, Subjecl-lfallen^ 

Centered Vtewpotnls) 


If prepanog a paper for preseatabon to 
a dub, would feel own judgment good 
enough and not ash for criticism 
lakes methodical work better than fre- 
quently changmg activities 
Would least like to read about peculiart 
ties of human behavior (compared with 
reading about explorations, or sQ'Jes in 
dothing) 

Disagrees with statement, “Most pupils 
take their responsibilities seriously “ 
Disagrees with statement, “Pupils can 
behave themselves without constant 
supervision ” 

Strongly agrees with statement, “Most 
teachers have a good understanding of 
cbfld psychology ” 

Strongly disagrees n ith statement, “Pu 
phs are usually quite competent to select 
their own topics for themes and 
speeches ’’ 

Disagrees with statement, ‘ it is possible 
to develop most school classwork around 
out-of school activities ” 

Agrees with statement, 'Third grade 
children should be requued to meet 
prescnbed academic standards before 
begmning the work of the fourth grade ” 
Has not taken a college course for five 
years or more 


Postltvdy Correlated Responses 
(Soci^Personal-Ortenled, 
Pertntsstve Viewpoints) 

If giving a children's party, w ould pre 
fer to direct the games (rather than 
prepare or serve the refreshments or 
send out the invitations) 
to self, believes enthusiasm is strongest 
trait (as compared with common sense, 
leadei^p, and refinement) 

Thinks It IS Ust important for a teacher 
to help pupils master subject matter 
(compart with helping pupils conform 
to classroom proc^ure and belptog 
them develop a sense of tesponsibiiity) 
Thinks inadequate mastery of subject 
matter is a less important failing m a 
teacher than a severe and aloof manner 
or mabiLty tomaintaina systematicasd 
orderly approach 

Strongly agrees with statement, ' Most 
pupils take their responsibQiUes serious- 
ly” 

Has had from five to nine years teaching 
experience in the elementary grades 
Has read one or more books about art 
during jMst year 

Has engaged in hobbies and handicrafts 
three hours or more a week dunng the 
past three weeks 

During past year has followed ait as a 
bobby 
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Secortiary Teacher Scortni Key lOO Beo 


PeiiMily Correlated Responses 
{TTodilional, Subject-Mailer 
Centered Vtevpnnls) 

Pteieis list American Magatine lo Bar 
per's Magazine or Popular Muhamts 
Believes there u mote truth in the 
pioveib, “The tally bird catches the 
worm” (compared with sudi proverbs as 
“Birds o( a feather flock together” 
“Ooe shouldn’t cry over spilt mJk,” 

‘ One man’s meat is aaothec tnan’s 
poi5®n,” or “Better late than never”) 
Thinks inadequate mastery of subject 
matter is a mote senous faHmg in a 
teacher than a severe and alool manner 
or inabdity to mamtam a systematic 
and orderly approach 
In self, feels self-confidence is stronger 
trait than resourcefulness, thoroughness, 
or truthfulness 

Believes own best work has resulted from 
long, hard work (rather than from m 
spiration) 

Btheves it u more important for a 


Posihvely Ccrrelaled Responses 
(jSocusl Personal-Ortenled, 
Permissive Viewpoints) 

Would prefer going on a cruise to South 
America (rather than going to Europe, 
to Hawaii, or touring the United Stales) 

In self, f«ls leadership is a stronger 
liait enthusiasm, common sense, or 

refinement 

prefers frequently changing activities 
111 methodical work 

Thinks learning mote successfully ac- 
complished through class or group dis- 
cussion than by reading a book or article 
dealmg with ^e topic 
Believes when teachers send students to 
the pnacipal’s office, the teacher, rather 
tUn the student, is usually at fault 
(about 80 percent of the tune) 

Hunks hesitancy and unsureness on the 
part of the student is more uidicaUve 
of a poor class than bsvle&s student 
performance, disordeiliness and noise, 
or student dependency 


teadier to extend subject matter knowl 
edge by summer courses and readmg 
(compared with taking part in com 
munily activities or keeping up to date 
on educatioi^ theories and trends) 
Thinks students being well prepared (or 
the class meeting is more indicative of a 
good class than courtesy of the students, 
attentiveness of the students, or wiUing- 
ness of the students to try and vdunlccr 
Has had twenty or more years experience 
teaching secondary grades 
Has not been enrolled in a college course 
for three or mote years 


Would least like to teach a data of ex 
cepUonaUy bn^t children (compared 
with classes of slow chfldren, average 
children, or children of widely varying 
abibly) 

Stron^y agrees with statement, ‘ Most 
teachers are willing to assume theic share 
of the unpleasant tasks associated vfith 
teachiog ” 

Dunng past three weeks, has spent at 
least three hours a week attending con- 
certs, exhibits, etc 


OEWVATIOH OFCORktlATtS SCORING KEXS FOR THE INDIRECT ESTIMATION OF 
VlRIAl. UNDERSTANDING EMOTIONAL AOJUSIHW; aJd ™ 

VAUorry of resfonse 

The procedures loUowed in the denvation of Schedule correktes 
scoring keys for the indirect eslunntion of verbal comprehension, emo- 
liona! Rdjuslmenl. and validily of response (Charactenstics I. S, and 
V) of teachers Mere essentlaUy ihe same as those employed in develop- 
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ing the teacher attitudes and viewpoints correlates sconng keys Per 
haps the chief difference was that for Characteristics I, S, and V the 
final response analyses (on which the sconng keys were based> were 
accomplished with teachers coroprismg the Study’s Survey Sample 

In seeking correlates of emotional stabihty, and even of validity of 
response, the psychologist is on fairly familiar ground, since prediction 
and diagnosis of typical personal behaviors frequently have mvolved 
the use of signs and symptoms However, to attempt to estimate a cog 
nitive ability, such as verbal comprehension (Charactenstic 1), from 
correlates is another matter — the very nature of the behavior under 
consideration suggests obtaining samples of that behavior under maxi 
mum performance (“do your best”) directions The literature yields 
few reports of the attempt to measure intellectual abilities mdirectly 
through the employment of reports of mdividual preferences, self judg 
ments, activities, and the like Nevertheless, the idea that responses of 
these kinds might be employed to estimate mental abilities was in 
tnguing, and it seemed reasonable to hypothesize that correlates scor 
mg keys denved from the Schedule might be employed to estimate 
verbal comprehension An obvious advantage to be gamed, if this were 
possible, was obviation of the need to admmister a different type of 
measuring instrument along with the mventones of major dimensions of 
teacher performance A prelimmary study m this area wifi be mentioned 
bneffy before coatmumg with a description of the derivation of the final 
I, S, and V Sconng Keys 

As early as 1951, the Study considered the question of the extent to 
which responses to the Schedule might be correlated with the kmds of 
data yielded by mental ability tests A preliminary response analysis of 
the Schedule was designed, employing as criteria for the analyses the 
scores denved from the Amcncan Counoi on Education Psychological 
Exammation This is a typical maximum performance test, providing 
estixoatss cd Iwli yrrhaj and guantitative ability In this study, a 
sample of 220 students enrolled at the University of California at Los 
Angeles filled out the Schedule and took the ACE Psychological Exami 
nation Separate analyses were made of the Schedule responses with 
respect to the Q scores (quantitative abilities), L scores (verbal or lin 
guislic abihties), and Total scores yielded by the ACE Psychological 
Examination 

Results of the three independent response anal>ses were interesting 
and encouragmg from the standpoint of estimation of general intellec 
tual abilities from correlates, or signs, taking the form of self reports of 
typical personal behavior Significant responses far exceeding the num 
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bet to be expected if chance alone were operating suggested the feasi- 
bility of further study of this approach While it was recognized that the 
obtained data were derived from a single, relatively small sample of 
students of education, who possibly responded differently to the Sched- 
ule than would expenenced teachers m a school, the results were promis- 
ing and further study seemed in order 
Partially as an outgrowth of this preliminary study of the use of 
Schedule responses to predict scores yielded by the ACE Psychological 
Examination, and (as noted in diapter 5) in part as a step m the purifi- 
cation of the direct inquiry type of material, Inventory ISV was mailed 
with a request for its completion to teachers who previously had filled 
out the Schedule It thus became possible to conduct mvestigations of 
the Schedule correlates of Characteristics /,„ Stt, and Vtt Such re- 
sponse analyses were undertaken, and the results gave sldl further sup- 
port to the idea of employmg mdirect estimates derived from responses 
to the Schedule 

The final correlates scoring keys for Charactenstics /, S, and V were 
derived independently of the exploratory studies just reviewed For 
these response analyses, the Survey Sample of teachers was employed, 
the teachers havmg completed the 1954 forms cf the Schedule, which 
included among a supplementary set of 50 items the J,j, S.f, and Va 
direct inquiry items 

The Items which follow are illuslrative o! the direct mquiry materials 
employed for entenon purposes m denvmg the S„, and K.. scoring 
keys 


Typical CharacUrtshc I,i Items 

315 Which of the following responses comes to your mind when 
you see the word ‘ onson ’? 

315 1 Song 
315 2 Constellation 
315 3 East 
31S-4 Player 

315 S Never heard of the word 


317 Which of the following words do you assoaate with "hiU" in the 
same way you assoaale ‘Wf’* with "pitch*'? 

317 1 Catch 
317 2 Mountain 
317 3 Tar 
3174 Grade 
317 5 Altitude 
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Typical Ckaracierislic S*i Item 

324 Which of the following u more true of you? 

324 I I take things as they come and they don't bother me 

324 2 I have always been somewhat uneasy about things 
340 Which of the following is more true of you? 

340-1 I wish I could be as happy as other people seem to be 

340 2 I wish there were more emphasis on practical things 

Typical CharocUrtsliG V,i Items 

320 Which of the following is more true of you? 

320 1 Occasionally I put off until tomorrow what 1 should do 
today 

320 2 I never get discouraged 
330 Which of the following is more true of you? 

330 1 Iseldomaot on thespurof the moment withoutstopping to 
think 

330 2 I sometimes get angry 

Three sets of scoring keys were developed III If, HI Sf, and III 
Vf, for use with elemenUry teachers, 100 I,,, 100 and 100 Vf for 
secondary teachers, and 99 If, 99 Sf, and 99 Vf for teachers without 
designation of grade or subject taught 
For the All Elementary Teacher (111) Scoring Keys, the analysis 
sample consisted of €50 elementary teachers The secondary analysis 
sample, employed for deriving the AH Secondary (100) Scoring Keys, 
was made up of 951 teachers 

To be included in a scormg key, a response had to be correlated with 
the core items (direct inquiry items) roakmg up the criterion to the ex- 
tent of 15 or greater, and it also had to be accepted by 5 to 95 percent 
of the teachers in the sample under consideration The All Teacher 
Scoring Keys (99 If, 99 S,, and 99 K**) consisted of all responses w hich 
isiet tbe icr either the 313 or the JOO Keys and which also were 

among the 118 items common to the elementary, mathematics science, 
and English-social studies booklets 
Samples of the responses which correlated either positively or nega 
lively with the criteria are shown below The content of the criterion 
items and of the correlated responses define the dimensions estimated 
by the If, Sf, and Vf Scoring Keys 



caARACTESlSTtCS OF TEACHERS 
Scszouii: Respohszs ItLnsiEAiiNC Those CoMPKisrao 

COZEEIXIES SCOMNO KeV /„ (VeMAE UNDERSIANDKO) 
Elementary Teacher Sconn^ Key 111 I» 


Poixiwily Condalti Rtsfcnua 
Prefers Sarper's lffl£0«Be lo tic Amau 
can Magttine or Pc^ufar ifetJiajstcs 
Would get most satisfaclioii from malt- 
ing a successful after-dinoer speech 
(compared with finding a particularly 
good bargain or malting a sale lo a 
particularly difficult custoroer) 

Would find developing skill in an avoca 
Uon more attractive than owning home 
of own, rearing chddren, or getting ahead 
Bi pioitasion 

Thinks willingness of studenU lo “try" 
and to volunteer u more indicative of 
a good class than courtesy of students, 
attentiveness of students, or prepared 
ness of StudenU 

Dunng past year, read book reviews 
once a month or more 
Dutingpast year, read books and inaga 
ernes regularly 

During leisure tune, fre<iuenUy reads 
books dealing with travel and adventure 
During leisure time, frequently reads 
books of biography 

Major portion of expenses of college 
education were defrayed by scholarship 
of fellowship 

MTien m college, was either an "out 
standing student" or a "good student ” 
In self, feels strongest trait is decisive 
nes»(conipared with accuracy, ambi< 
uon, and cheerfulness) 


Ne£a}*^y Correlaled Responses 
If preparing a paper for prcsenUtion to 
agroup.’rfottld ask competent criticism, 
making changes suggested (lather than 
feeling own judgment good enough, 
showing paper only to close fneods, or 
askingoiticism but making only changes 
which seemed most appropnate). 

As a hobby, finds more appeal ui making 
model airplanes than in amateur dra 
mattes, fiower artangemeot, or woUect- 
mg 

In self, feels strongest trait is ambition 
(compared with accuracy, dieetfulness, 
or dectsiveocss) 

As a child, preferred straightening up 
room to uLog care of pets or working m 
garden 

Would get more satisfaction from findug 
a particularly good bargain than from 
making a difficult sale or making a 
successful alter dinner speech 
Would prefer to teach a class of slow 
and retarded children (rather than a 
class of exceptionally bright duldren, 
one of average children, or one of chil 
dren of widely varying ability) 

Thinks an experienced teacher should 
expect to devote (our or owre bouts a 
day to preparing and planning dais- 
work 

Would bl« being a scientist lew than 
being president of a Urge industrial 
concent 

IssUongly m agreement with statement, 
"Cleanliness is a more valuable human 
trait than eunosily " 


Secondary Teacher Sconng Key 100 
f’flJi/iteJy Correiated Respanta 
Prefers Uarptr s ilagaunc to the A men 
eon ilogaune or Popular ^leshanus 


U ould prefer to sel«t and arrange books 
lor children’s room in a library (rather 
than to supervise a summer playground 


Neialntly CorreloUd Rtspentts 
"^tnks there is more truth in the prov 
erb, "Belter late than never" (compared 
with "Birds of a leather flock together,” 
"One riiouldn’t cry over spill milk," 
' One man’s meat a another man’s poi- 
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Secondary Teacher Scortng Key 100 I*, {ConttnueT) 

Pasilivtly Correlaied Raponsu Negaltvely CoTTela.id Responses 


lot children or to design children’s 
clothing) 

In self, feels strongest trait is resource 
fulness (compared with self confidence, 
thoroughness, or truthfulness) 

In a free association test, thinks most 
people would give the response ' sorrow" 
as their response to the word "joy" 
(rather than grand, happiness, or sad) 
Thinks learning is accomplished more 
successfully by reading a book or article 
dealing with a topic than through class 
or group discussion 

When m college, was an outstanding 
student 

As a child or adolescent, tutored or 
coached a student in some subject 
During past year has read book reviews 
regularly 

During past year has attended a lecture 
to hear some author 
Interest in books was a factor contnbut 
ing to choice of teaching as a career 
During leisure time, frequently reads 
collections of poems, essays, stones, *etc 
There were at least fifty books m child 
hood home 


son," "The early bird catches the 
worm") 

In self, thinks ambition is strongest 
trait (compared with accuracy, cheerful 
ness, and decisiveness) 

Would prefer to teach a class of average 
chifdren (rather than exceptionally 
bright children, slow and retarded chil 
dren,or children of widely varying abili 
ties) 

Thinks a majority of high school classes 
(about 65 percent) are disruptive m 
that the students frequently ‘ get off the 
subject” either intentionally or unm 
tentionally 

Thinks few people (19-30 percent) are 
generally able to keep their emotions 
under good control 

Thinks diiorderimess and noise is more 
indicative of a poor class than listless 
student performance, hesitancy on part 
of student, or dependency of students 
Strongly disagrees with statement, 'A 
teacher should occasionally leave a class 
to Its own management " 

Strongly disagrees with statement, 
"Most teachers are wihing to assume 
their share of the unpleasant tasks as 
sociaCed with teaching " 

When in college, was “an average stu 
dent " 


Schedule Responses Iliustbatinc Those Comprising Correlates 
Scosmo Ksy Jw (Euotjohai. Ad/ustuent^ 

Elemenfary Teacher Scoring Key lit So, 

Pozxlixdy Correlated Respotues Nnaittely Correlaied Responses 

At a carnival or amusement park, enjoys When m school, was influenced most in 
the shooting gallery (more than the fer dislike for a teacher by lack of patience 
ris wheel, roller coaster, merry go* (rather than lack of sense of humor, ex 
round, or wheel of fortune) cessive preciseness, or insistence on too 

In self, thinks self-confidence « strong standards) 

csl trait (compared with resourcefulness. Would prefer a job addressing envelopes 
thoroughness, and truthfulness) or keeping files to one as a reccpuoniit 

Thinks most people (about 90 percent) “ 

arc able to keep their emotions uvder laself, considers thoroughness a strong 
good control cr trait than rcsourcc/ulaesr, self-coofi 
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Bcmenlary Teacher Scortng 
PcjjltwJy CorytlaltS Respemts 
Thinks few teachers (about S percent) 
suSer from stomach trouble brought on 
by unusual tensions related to thru 
work 

Thmks few people (about 10 percent) 
are tnclmed to uorry more than they 
should 

Dreams typically involve biigbl colors 
and motion (rather Uian familiar scenes, 
new places, dramatic situations, or 
often repeated situations) 

Feels most fit during evening (compared 
with morning or afternoon) 

Strongly agrees with statement, **A 
teacher should occasionally leave a class 
to us own management ” 

Frequently engages in social danong 
In his childhood, parents “never" or 
' not often" scolded or berated him 


■ Key 111 S*o (ConltnueS) 

Keioltvely Correlated Respomes 
dence, or truthluloess 
Is bothered more by noise and confusion 
than by continued silence 
Thinks a majority of high school stu* 
dents (about 60 percent) intentionally 
tty to tax the patience of the teacher 
11110115 very few people (about 10 per- 
cent) are generally able to Veep their 
emotions under good control 
Thinks many teachers (about 60 per- 
cent) suSei from stomach trouble 
brought on by unusual tensions related 
to their work 

Disagrees with statement, “Parents 
usually tty to meet the teacher half 
way" 

Memories of childhood are either 
"rather unhappy" or "decidedly un 
happy " 


Secondary Teacher Scoring Key 100 S«» 


Fusiitely Cor/dolei Peipearu 
Believes good judgment better applies to 
self as a dominant trait than sympathy, 
onginality, or conscientiousness 
Prefers supervising a summer play 
ground for children (rather than select 
mg and ananging brcks for children or 
designing diddren's dothing) 

In self, considers cheerfulness a stronger 
trail than accuracy, ambition, or de 
cisiveness 


NtgaUvtly Correlated TUsponfu 
In self, considers leadership a v/eaker 
trait than enthusiasm, common sense, 
or refinement 

Strongly disagrees with statement, 
“Parents usually respect the teacher’s 
opinion " 

Strongly disagrees with statement, ‘ Pu 
pils ate usually quite competent to 
select their own topics for themes and 
speeches ” 


Considers it more important that a 
teacher possess consistency of action and 
policy (than good taste, conscieotious- 
ntss, or sell possession and dignity) 
Strongly agrees with sutement. Most 
parent are reasonable m their aluiudes 
toward teachers " 

Is a teacher of physical xience 
15 “ '» >ocl»u oUct 

lot Ihttt or Doto yoat. 

It mamed 


Memories of childhood are unhappy 
Dunrg past year attended a lecture to 
bear some author 

During past year attended meetings of 
a writers’ or literary group 
Is uiteiesled in hterature as a hobby 
Mould prefer sending out the invitations 
lor a party (rather than preparing re 
ireshmenu, serving refreshments, or di- 
recting games) 


Mmona o[ oLMhood „o.o b,pp, 

“aatheaveiijt 

Is a male. 
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Schedule Responses iLnrsiaATiNO Those Comprising Correlates 
Scoring Key Fe, (Avoidance op Excessive Use op Seep 
Enhancing and Socially Acceptabix Responses) 
Eiemenlcry Teach^ Scortng Key 111 V» 

PosiUvdy Ccrrelcled Retponses 
Lies carefree people better Uian thnfty 
Ptople, 


^ a child, liked to care for pets better 
fban working in garden or straightening 
room 

In a free association test, thinks most 
people would give the response “gentle” 
to the word 'kind” (rather than bad, 
gracious, or mean) 

Thmks most people (90 percent) are m 
dined to worry more than they should 
Thinks an expeaenced teacher should 
eapect to devote about one hour a day 
preparation or planning for class 
•ork 

Would rather be an actor than a judge 
or musician 

If someone was bereaved, would prefer 
xtiding flowers and a brief note (ratber 
than making a personal call or writing a 
letter) 

Disagrees with statement, “Most teach 
era are wdlmg to assume their share ol 
the unpleasant tasks associated with 
teaching ” 

Own parents were not insistent upon 
high standards of performance and con 
duct, but permitted extensive freedom 
of activity 

In his childhood, parents {rcquently 
scolded him 


HegaiivtJy Correlated Ruponset 
Would prefer showing children through 
a newspaper office to taking them to a 
movie or to a picnic 
Would prefer teaching in a tenement 
district of a large industrial uty to 
teaching in other types of communities 
Likes thnfty people better than care 
btt people 

Would get more satisfaction from mak 
mg a sale to a particularly difficult cus 
tomer than from making a successful 
after dmner speech or finding a good 
bar gam 

Ginsiders “getting ahead m my profes 
sioa” more attractive than owning a 
home, teanng children, travelmg or de 
veloping skill in an avocation 
During past year, wrote an essay, story, 
poem, or play 

In his childhood, parents never scolded 
or berated him 


Secondary Teacher Scortng Key JOO V« 

Hetattrdy Cerrelaled Rupomtx 


PonUtely Correlated Ruponsa 
Admires Katharine Cornell more than 
such women as Dorothy Thompson, 
Jane Addams, Susan B Anthony 
In high school cUsscs. believes it Is bet 
ter to have English and social studies 
aciiviliea set up as relatively distinct 
units 


Thinks most teachers (90 percent) really 
like to take a personal interest in the tn 
dividual students m their classes. 
Thinks disced erhness and noise are more 
indicaUve of a poor class than are list 
less, hesilant, or dependent students. 
Keporls extremely happy memoncs of 


{ C tnU n t ui mui fcte-'i 
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SmnAnry Teacher Swrial Key 100 V» (Coalwwfl 
P„W.«l 2 Ccrdca Eateer., Jl’iehrAy CcrrOelei Xerfenra 

Does not believe It IS possASt to chiUliood 

the course control ol most kbooI i^tporls iuving lead stones to chuaren 
classes around real lile situatwns ^ ^ didd or adolescent 
Would prefer to make salable artides R^^rts havmg Ukea diargc of a das* 
for a church bazaar (rather than solial or adolescent when a teach 

contributions or keep records of contn ^ absent 

butions for a church lund) Dunng past year, frequently listened to 

During leisure time, frequently reads teljgioui programs on the radio 

Desire to help people was contributing 
When a diild, was assigned fewer chores fjctj,, to choice of teaching as a career 
or duties at home than most childrta 

A word perhaps should be added concerning the validity of response 
or "tendency to avoid excessive use of socially acccpUble responses" 
(y«) scoring key It will be recalled that this djmtnsion of teacher 
behavior was considered entirely from the standpoint of the probability 
of detecting mdividuaU whose scores might make tbeir underlying char 
actenstics and behaviors appear diffttenl from what they really were 
There was no interest m validity of response in and of itself As wiU be 
noted later, whatever is measured by the scale is not particularly 
reliable Neither is it easily definable m terms of the responses which 
contribute to a scoie 


The staff was of the opinion that only lower extreme deviations m 
Vtt scores should be accorded attention, and that the only interprets 
tion to be given such scores should be that judgment probably should 
be suspended regarding other chaiactenstics measured by the Schedule 
until additional supporting data might be obtained regarding the indi 
vidual teacher in question 

Intercorrelations between the correlates scores /», St,, and are 
shown in Table 39 It « interesting to note that estimates of verbal 


understanding and of emotional stability arc highly correlated among 
elementary icacbets, but that the correlation is low and negative among 
secondary teachers These and other daU to be reported later, suggest 
again that the organization of traits and behaviors of elementary leach 
ers may be considerably difierent from that of secondary teachers In 
this case, superior verbal inlelligeDCe and good emotional adjustment 
tend to go together among elementnry teachers but seem to be largely 
independent among secondary teachers, »,th a slight tendency ior 
verbal Mmprehenaon to be associated with poorer emotional adjust- 
ment These hndings considered in connection with a rather marled 
tendency (to be reported later) for secondary teachers to attam higher 
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TABLE 39 

lnteicenela\ions beVweeit Scorn yielded by 
Keys /,«, S<*, and 

ELEMENTARY lElACHER SCORING KEYS 

(HI) 


Eleuzktaxy Basic Analysis Saxfle 


7. 63 08 

S« - 09 


SECONDARY TEACHER SCORING KEYS 
(!«)> 


Slcokdaay Basic Analysis Santls 
(N-106S) 

A. 


- as 16 

S. - 08 


ALL-TEACHER SCORING KEYS (99) 


ClXiONTASY SeCONSAJlT BASIC ANALYSIS 

(N-20i3) 

Sm 


25 18 

Sm - 21 


• Keys derived from Survey SAmples 

lo, scores than elementary teachers, suggest a curvihnear over all rela- 
tionship between /« and 5«*iia the All Teacher sample 

MOST FREOUENTiy OSHJ SCORING KITS 

The Teacher Characteristics Schedule sconng keys most /requenlly 
used for the comparisons of various teacher groups and in other re 
seaicb were the Keys, based upon elementary teachers of grades 
one through six, the 100*. Sconng Keys, denved from the responses of 
mathematics, science, English, and soaal studies secondary school 
teachers, and the 99*. Sconng Keys, derived from the responses of com 
bined elementary and secondary teacher groups Separate Xu, T—, 
Zu, Ru, Ri», Q<; A., and Sconng Keys were available for 

each of the three groupmgs of teachers 
The number of responses coninbuUng to each of these scoring keys 
and certain others are shown in Table 40 

Means and standard dcviaDons of the Schedule correlates scores for 
the Basic Analysis and Sur>ey clemenUry teachers, secondary teachers, 
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and elementary secondary teachers combmed are presented m Table 
72, chapter 7 Table 72 gives the meats and standard deviations for the 
99, 111, and 100 Scoring Keys Bata for the Basic Analysis and Survey 
Samples combmed, shown m the same table, provide the most com 
plete norms for the several sets of scoring keys relative to the char 
actenstics (Xea, Yee, etc ) measured by the Schedule 
Scores on the various characteristics were obtained by summing the 
cntenon correlated responses of a teacher — by merely counting the 
number of responses marked by the teacher which corresponded to those 
compnsing the scoring key 

As has been noted (Table 40 and elsewhere), responses correlating 
with a criterion both positively and negatively were determined, thus 
providmg what amounted to two scores — one made up of positively 
correlated responses and the other of negatively correlated responses — 
for each characteristic (X, Y, Z, etc ) 

Actually the “plus scores” (positively correlated responses) and 
“minus scores” (negatively correlated responses) for a charactenstic 
may be used more or less mterchangeably As indicated in Table 44, the 
correlations between scores derived from the positively correlated re 
sponses and negatively correlated responses are high For most pur 
poses, use of the plus keys alone should prove entirely satisfactory 
However, for comparisons of teacher groups and various other re 
searches conducted by the Study, a total score based on both positively 
and negatively correlated responses was employed In order to avoid 
total scores which were negative and thereby to facilitate computation, 
a constant of 40 was added to each positive correlates characteristic 
score, and then the sum of the negatively correlating responses was 
subtracted In one case, Charactenstic S for secondary teacher samples 
(100 Bet), it was necessary to add an additional constant of 25 to the 
positive correlates score, making the added constant in this instance 
65 

Intercorrelations of Teacher Charoclenstics Schedule 
ConeUtes Scores 

Intercorrelations among the scores yielded by the Schedule arc given 
m Tables 41, 42, and 43 for elementary teachers, secondary teachers, 
and elementary secondary teachers combmed In each tabic, the cor 
relation matnx is presented for the Basic Analysis Sample and also for 
the Survey Sample 

The mtercoirdalion variables for the Basic Analysis and the Sur 
vey groups were similar except that m computing the correlation* 
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among /, S, and 7 m the case of the Survey Sample, the scores were 
based on the crtUruin items {Lt, 5**, and Vtt^ rather than correlates 
In general, there is fairly close correq^ondence between the intercor- 
relations of the Basic Analysis and Survey samples of teachers with re- 
flect to the variables X*#, F*», 2**, f?**, and Beat which were 

directly comparable Exceptions, however, do occur as illustrated by 
the substantially lower correlation m the Basic Analysis Sample 

TABU 41 

IntcfCorreUtions among Seotcs Yielded by the Bementeiy 
Teacher Sconng Keys (111) 



or stcondary teachers, as compared with the correspoDdmg correlaUon 
for the Survey Sample 

Additional complete mtetcottelaUoa ubUs -xete computed lor some 
thiny diaerent groups ol teachers, mdudmg the diBceent suhsamples 
ol elemenUty and secondary teachers oi the Basic Analysis Sample 
subgroups o! the Suney Sample, the elementary and secondary hold- 
out validation samples, and various special study groups These inHrv 

mcludcdintciconcUtionsnoloulytoctheElemenUrvmi'v "a ” 

(.«1^ and AU Teaser W, Scn4 Seys. hurat7o ‘itS^S“^ 

mg kc)s, such as those for Grades 1-4 
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elemenUry men teachers (ISO 7^, and 2«), mathematics-science 
teachers (97 Xta, Yu>} and 2,,), and for social studies-English teachers 
(98 X,, r«, and Z«). 

The intercorrelations in these various tables are of the same general 
order as those noted in Tables 41, 42, and 43. The additional tables, 
therefore, are omitted in this report. 

The intercorrelatlons among scores of elementary teachers, as com- 
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pared with those of secondary teachers, bear out differences already 
noted between these two major teacher groups For example, whereas 
Xf, Ytti Zt 0 are substantially intcrcorrelated among elementary 
teachers, among secondary teachers X,, and Zn, and also F« and Z*,, 
are positively correlated, but Xt^ and are virtually independent of 
one another. 

Attempts to discern famihes, or factors, of charactcnstics repre- 
sented by their intercorrelatlons indicated, perhaps foremost, a pattern 
among both elementary and secondary teachers which involved princi- 
pally Characteristics X and B (permissive viewpoints) The prominence 
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ol this pattern which seemed to have as its cote warm, ftiencUy, tmder- 
standing classroom behaviot and petmissive, chdd centered educational 
Viewpoints, is noteworthy 

The families formed hy the uilercorrelatvons vary s^gb-Uy ifoia one 
teacher sample to another Among the Basic Analysis Sample of ele- 
mentary teachers, two oblique or correlated patterns may be noted 
one made up of X«, Z„, and Bu, and the other of 1 ?«, Ki*», Qm Set, 
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and /». The first factor Kcms to represent friendly and stimulating 
teacher classroom behavior combined with permissive, child centered 
educational MCftpomls, and the second seems to be definable m terms 
of favorable opinions of other persons, together with good emotional 
adjusiment and above average verbal undersUndmg 
In the Basic Analysis cUmentaiy sample the correlations of X„ with 
Zm and with Rut are the two highest Charactemtics scores 5 - and 
/«. are pouUv cly correlated 


Turning to the Survey Sample of elemcnUry teachers, two correlated 

mlcipttttd, in general, 
to the ume manner u were Ihc faclon to the Basic Analyerj eleiLntaty 
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sample, except that m this case, where the /«f, and V,i scores were 
involved, both let and i"*, appear to be distnbuted between the two 
major patterns being relatively independent) The correlations 
between and Zu, on the one hand, and Re* and Rue, on the other, 
are higher than others in the matrur In addition, Qe* and (favorable 
attitudes toward school staff personnel and systematic, responsible, 
busmesslike classroom behavior) are moderately correlated The cor- 
relation between 5*, and is low, but positive, in this elementary Sur 
vey group 

The patterns of the secondary teacher group are similar in meamng 
to those of the elementary teachers, but are somewhat differently con 
stituted Among the Basic Analysts Sample of secondary teachers, two 
rather lowly correlated families of scores appear, one consistmg of 
Rice, ^ee, X^e, ^te, ^te, and fee, and the other Vee and negative See 
(poor emotional adjustment) Tlie ffrst of these patterns apparently is 
quite general and is related to favorable attitudes toward persons, per 
missive educational viewpoints, above average verbal understanding, 
friendly, sympathetic classroom behavior, and stunulating, onginal 
classroom behavior The other has to do with responsible, busmesshke 
classroom behavior combmed, mterestmgly, with below average emo 
tional adjustment Rite and Bee are the most highly correlated variables 
Xte and Zee are moderately positively correlated, and X,e and Yte are 
lowly correlated See is relatively lowly correlated with other variables, 
and Vee appears to be almost independent 

With the Survey Sample of secondary teachers, two correlated pat 
terns of variables emerge, one principally Izom Ru*, Xee, and Be,, and 
the other from Qee, B**, Zee, and Ye, The first family of characteristics 
seems to relate to permissive educational viewpoints, favorable atti 
tudes toward democratic pupil practices, and fnendly, understanding 
teacher classroom behavior The second apparently m% olves favorable 
attitudes toward pupils and staff personnel, combined with stimulating 
classroom behavior and busmesslike classroom behavior Ri,, and See 
are more highly intercorrclated than other vanables /,f appears to be 
distnbuted between the two factors I,t and Set are relatively lowly cor 
related with one another Sei is lowly positively correlated with Re, and 
Zee Vti appears to be relatively udependent of the other variables X,e 
and Yee are mdependent and Xee and are positively correlated 

Evaluation of the Teacher Characteristics Schedule Scoring Keys 

To this point the discussion has been directed entirely to the descrip- 
tion of the correlates keys, and judgment of the effcctiv encss of the ke>'S 
m mdicating the behaviors or characteristics they purport to estimate 
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has been postponed Answers to quesUons growing out of tbs area of 
concern provide the bases for judgments of the relative usefubess of 
the correlates materials 

The more important charactenstics of behavior estimates scores upon 
wbch their usefulness depends are (1) reltabiltly, and (2) validity Obvi 
ousljr, matters of precision of measurement m proportion to the pre- 
asion required for a particular use, administrative and scoring conven- 
ience, acceptability to the consumer, adequacy of norms data, and the 
hke, are also matters of importance to the test or mventory user Ques- 
tions of rehabihty and vahdity, however, must be answered, and upon 


them really stands or falls the usefulness of measuring mstniments, re- 
gardless of other practical and theoretical considerations 
The rcliabihty problem was approached from two standpoints — first, 
the equivalence of separate estimates yielded by tbe sconng keys (agree- 
ment of teachers’ scores based on positively contributing responses with 
their scores based on negatively contnbuting responses), and, second, 
the stabihty of scores of be same teadiers over varying periods of tune 
In studymg the vahdity of the scoring keys, the approaches desenbed 
in chapter 2 were employed, and evidence was sought relative to con- 
current double cross-vaUdity, concurrent bold-out sample validity, pre 
dictive vahdity with neutral motivation, predictive v^dity with posi- 
tive motivation, concurrent validity generalization, concurrent validity 
extension, and predictive vahdity extension 


RELtASIUTy OP THE CORRELATES SCORING KETS 
Reliability coefficients in the form of equivalency indices for the scor- 
ings keys most frequently employed with tbe Schedule are shown m 
Table 44 It will be observed that these reliability coefficients, based 
upon the correlation of scores denved from negatively contnbutmg 
response scores with scores denved from positively contnbutmg re- 
sponse scores, were computed for the Basic Analysis Sample for all 
characteristics for wbch sconng keys had been denved Similar coef 
ficicnts were obtained also for X„, Y„, and for random samples 
drawn from the Survey Sample 

Rehabdity, as measured by the correlation between the positive re 
sponse and negative response sconng keys, appears to be generaUy satis- 
factory Sconng Keys relatmg to understanding, fnendlv 
teacher ck^room behavior, seemed consistently to be among the most 
t^ble of the keys based on corrdates of teacher classroom behavior 
Tit Key V. dmosl umfonniy yielded the lowest 
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reliability coeffiaents, but fortimateSy. this scale dots not relate to one 
of the major variables with which the Study was concerned m identity- 
mg and companng teachers /, , , \ 

Among the several sets of leys— those for elemcnUiy teachers (I I UJ , 
secondary teachers (100«), and elementary secondary teachers com- 
bined (99«)— the elementary teacher keys appeared to be ^ghtly more 
reliable t>ian the secondary keys, and the secondary keys, m turn, 
tended to be more reliable than the elemcnUry secondary combmed 
keys 

The coeffiacnts yielded by scores ot teachers making up the Basic 
Analysis Sample and those of teadiers in the subsamples randomly 
drawn from the Survey Sample are m substantial agreement, although 
the Survey group correlations are lower m most instances 
The second approach to the evaluation o! the consistency of the scores 
was from the standpoint of stability, and it involved study of test retest 
rUta covering varying periods of tune These studies were conducted 
with secondary teacher samples The teachers participating in these 
mvestigations did not know, at the tune they onginahy completed the 
Schedule, that they would be asked to perform the task a second tune 
Kandom samples of teachers who had (1) just completed the Schedule 
withm the past three weeks, (2) completed the Schedule one year 
earher, and (3} completed the Schedule two to three years earher were 
selected and requested to further partiapate m the Study by completing 
the Schedule a second tune 

Table 45 shows the test retest results In general, all the keys (with 
the exception of 7«,) seemed to possess considerable stabihty over a 
three week mterval, but some, such as Z*. (stunulalmg teacher class- 
room behavior) and S„ (emotional stabihty) show rather mar ked dif 
feicnees when the interval between responses was either one year, or 
two to three years. The Ru^ and B,. Keys seemed to hold up 

relatively well regardless of the interval, although, as might be antici- 
pated, the coeffioents are lower (or the longer intervals of 
It should be recalled that m sUbihty, or lest retest coefficients, there 
always is a confoundmg of conditions which make for unreliabiUty (un 
controUed vanance) in the measunng procedure, on the one hand and 
conditions associated with syuemaUc and more or less permanent 
^ges takmg place in the measured mdividual over a penod of tune 
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It wtH be recaUed from chaptci 4 that assessments o{ the same teachers 

over a period o£ twenty months correlated to the eitent of 54, 65, and 
60 for X„ Yt, and Z., respectively, these coeffiaents being somewhat 
lower than those obtamed for mterobserver assessments when observa- 
tions were conducted within a few days of each other 
In summary, the correlates keys denved from the Schedule seem to 
possess adequate reliability for their use m further study of problems re- 
lating to teadier charactenslics, the keys lor elementary and secondary 
teachers yielding coefficients generally tanging between 65 and 90 


VAUDITY OF THE CORRELATES SCORING KEYS 


Validity of evidence is the most important single concern, regardless 
of the particular area of man’s thinking or behavior Traditionally, it is 
the domain of logic, and it exten(& to all aspects of man’s existence la 
scientific research it is the principal goal of design In the measurement 
of human behavior, it is the characteristic of the measuring instrument 
which ultimately determines its usefulness. 

In introducing considerations of the vahdity of the Schedule sconng 
keys, It should be recaUed that the vahdity of any measuring instrument 
IS not general, m the sense that a device may be thought of as being valid 
for a wide range of situations m which it might conceivably be used 
Properly viewed, vahdity is specific to particular situations m which it 
has been demonstrated, and only when an mstrument has been studied 
under a variety of situations (replications) can the kinds of instances m 
which it may be expected to yield vahd data be deterramed 


In attempts to ascertain the validity of a measuring device several 
general classes of situations may be designated, as observed in chapter 2 
Thus, an instrument may be considered from the standpomt of its 
vahdity for estimating cnienon data which are obtained at approxi 
mately the same time as the estimates themselves (concurrent validity) 
On the other hand, it may be important to look for the validity of esti 
mates for foretelling cnteiion behavior that wiU take place at some 
future time, i c , criterion data obtained perhaps years following the ob- 
taining of the estimates used for prediction (This kind of vahdity some 
limES .5 dislirguished from concumnl validity by the term "predictive 
validity , althaagh actuaUy ptediction ts involved m all behavior esti 
mat, on, a emcal consideration being the (ength of time intervening 
between the estimate and the behavior it purports to estimate 1 An 
instrument wh.h petfotms c«d..ably u. clTZL^ 

gathered cnienon data might veiy possibly fall short of predictog m 
tena which represent substantially d^erent hehaviora from thoa which 
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typified the individual at the time the estimates were obtained Be 
cause of the changing behavior of persons with expenence and time, 
predictive validity, particularly over substantial periods of tune, is most 
difficult to establish 

It was with considerations such as these in mmd and others discussed 
in chapter 2, that a variety of approaches to the vaUdity of the Schedule 
scoring keys was undertaken 

Concurrent Double Cross Validity (Neutral Motivation) 

OF THE Xea, Yaa, AND SCORING KEYS 

As noted in earlier sections of this chapter, the general practice of the 
Study in the derivation of correlates scoring keys was to ^lit a specified 
sample of teachers randomly into two subsamples, and select responses 
which met standards involving minimum response criterion correlations 
in each subsample Data derived from the scoring key of one randomly 
selected subsample with keys derived from response analysis of another 
random subsample provide information for the evaluation of one aspect 
of vaUdity^concurrent validity — of the scoring keys 

In the results reported here, concurrent double cross validity of the 
Elementary Teacher Scoring Keys Secondary Teacher Scoring 

Keys (100«), and All Teacher Scoring Keys (9?») for Patterns X, Y, 
and Z was the focal interest 

It IS important to note that these studies involved "neutral motiva 
tion" in the sense that no incentive condition (such as prospective em 
ployment) was known to be operating which might induce the respond 
ents to attempt to give answers that they thought would enhance their 
chances for favorable consideration Hie data are based upon the Basic 
Analysis Sample of teachers, teachers who bad been assured that their 
participation m the study was in the interest of research, and that the 
results were to be used for ao supervisory or admioistrative purposes. 

The data are presented in Table 46 Validity coefficients arc given for 
each of the cross validation samples in each of the teacher groups for 
the three patterns of teacher behavior In general, the cross validity 
coefficients are lowest for the All Teacher Keys (elementary and 
secondary teachers combined) This seems reasonable, and it % as antici 
pated m the light of the heterogeneity of behavior represented by 
teachers of a variety of levels and subject matters involving quite dif 
ferent objectives and content 

The validity coefficients for the Elementary Teacher Scoring Kejs 
arc of the greatest magnitude, and those of the Secondary Teacher Scor 
mg Keys fall between the All Teacher and the Elementary Kejs For 
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Oo« Validity CoefRcienU for Score* Vielded by the Xt<,, 
and Zc, Keys, Bated on Randomly Split Halves 
of the Basic Analysis Samples 
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samples A hold out sample consisted of what may be considered a ran 
dom sample of teachers who, prior to the re^onse analyses, were drawn 
from the total available group and excluded from the statistical anal 
yses which were basic to the development of the scoring keys These 
groups were literally held out for later investigation m connection with 
the validity of the scoring keys which bad been derived with respect to 
their peers The hold out samples were not stnctly random samples In 
one case the sample consisted simply of teachers who had participated 
m the Study prior to the introduction of the first smgle booklet form of 
the Schedule m 19S0--S1 Other holdout samples (eg. Hold Out 
Sample 1) consisted of teachers for whom the last digit of their identi 
fication number was a one or a two * 

It was believed that data on the hold out samples would provide 
some of the more pertinent information on the usefulness of the cor 
relates sconng keys for other groups of teachers similar to those par 
ticipatmg in the basic studies Four hold out samples were drawn — 
two elementary samples consistmg of 136 and 143 teachers, respec 
tively, and two secondary samples consistmg of 1 14 and 99 teachers 
Validity coefficients for the hold out samples are shown m Table 47 
Data are provided for the final Elementary, Secondary, and All Teacher 
(elementary secondary combined) Sconng Keys (111», lOO^. and 99 m) 
and also for the separate keys derived from each of the randomly split 
subsamples employed m response analysis 
In general, the picture is quite similar to that provided by the cross 
vahdity coefficients The elementary Sconng Keys appeared to yield 
the highest validity coefficients, the All Teacher (elementary secondary 
combined) Keys the lowest, and the Secondary Teacher Keys values 
intermediate between the other two Again, this does not seem unreason 
able in view of the fact that the classroom behaviors of elementary 
teachers are perhaps more homogeneous than are those of secondary 
teachers, and the behaviors represented by a group of elementary 
secondary teachers are the most heterogeneous of all 
The Xm Keys, measuring fnendly, understanding teacher classroom 
behavior generally appeared to perform more creditably than Km or 
Zm, although the differences were not always pronounced 
It may be of interest to note the cxpccUncy charts shown in Figures 8 

» The teacLera were autgned identilieabon numben at the une of arruisemcnt lor thnr 
observation ForascluMlfxseempar(icipatiiit*B UieStud/ tbe rotter ot (racbers, b/Klioolj 
wu obtained Tbe numbenn* iherctore waa cwisccuuve within a acbool and ftneraily 
tpeahug although not always within a tchooliystein. 
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TABU 47 

Hold Out Sample Validity Codlicients for Scores Yielded by 
the Xco) Yce, and Zc» Keys 
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tlirough 13 The data portrayed graphically apply to the elementary 
hold out sample and the secondary hold-out sample For the patterns 
7„ and 2* separately, the percentage of teachers attainmg different 
Schedule score levels are shown in relation to placement m the highest 
30 percent and lowest 30 percent of the criterion, i e , composite ob 
server assessments 

Comparable charts were prepared from the Basic Analysis data, 
such charts naturally showmg extremely marked discrimination smce 
they refer to the groups upon which the analyses were conducted The 
present charts, representmg the apphcatioa of the keys to new samples, 
show much less clear-cut discnmmation except for the highest and low 
est categones of scores This lesser discrimination at mtermediate levels 
of the cntenon scale is, of course, not discouraging, smce less attention 
and concern usually is eipressed regarding behaviors approaching the 
central tendency of a distribution, and both research and practical m 
terests most often are focused on the relatively extreme deviates of be 
havior And, further revision and rehnement of the types of matenals 
employed by the Study should result in scoring keys capable of even 
more prease discnnunation 

The validity and relubihty data pertaining to the hold out samples 
are brought together m Table 48 (on page 248), following a method of 
presentation suggested m correspondence by Professor Donald T 
Campbell of Northwestern Umvtrsity The table shows multiple 
method, multiple trait matnces of correlation data provided by the ele 
mentary and secondary bold out samples 

Table 43 is a key table of this report It summames very meaning 
fully important reliability and vaUdity data relative to the Teacher 
Charactenstics Schedule correlates of teacher classroom behavior 

As Campbell points out, the crozs mtthoi submainz diagonal oj 
vdtdtly coefficients should be made up of values higher than the other 
cross-method coeffiaents which are off the diagonal Also, m an ideal 
situation, the values in the cross-method submatnx would be symmetn 
cal, with values above the diagonal being similar to those below the 
diagonal (Ideally, also, the values m the cross-method submatnx 
should parallel, though at a lower level, those of themtramethod matrix 
comers) 

In general the summary provided by Table 48 is promising and is 
suggestive of the usefulness of the Schedule scormg keys with such 
groups of teachers as those represented by the hold-out samples 
{Text continued on poio 249 ) 






Fig, 8. — Graphic representation of the concurrent variability of Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule scores (111 X„) and placement in the highest 
percent and the lowest 30 percent of composite observer assessments (Xt) 
for teachers m the ciementary hold-out sample (ATe 144). 



Fic. to. — Graphic representstioa of the coacuncat vanibiiiiyof Teacher 
Cbaracteiistics Schedule scores (111 Z^) and placement in the highest 30 
percent and the lowest 30 percent of composite observer assessments (Z,) 
lor teachers in the elementary hold*out sample (^* 144). 


Fic. 9.— Graphic representation of the concurrent variability of Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule scores (HI F*) and placement in the highest 
30 percent and the lowest 30 percent of composite observer assessmeou 
(K,) for teachers in the elementary hold-out sample (Ai— 144). 
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Fio. 11. — Graphic representation of the concurrent variability of Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule scores (100 XJ) and placement in the highest 30 
percent and the lowest 30 percent of composite observer assessments (X,) 
for teachers in the secondary hold-out sample (iV«I14). 



Fig. 13. — Graphic representation of the concurrent variability of Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule scores (100 and placement in the highest 30 
percent and the loivest 30 percent of composite observer as s essments (Z») 
for teachers in the secondary hold-out sample 


Fzc. 12.— Graphic representation of the concurrent varubllily of Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule scores (JOO YJi and pUceraent in the highest 30 
percent and the lowest 30 percent of composite observer assessments (K,) 
lor teachers in the secondary bold-out sample (iY*> 1 14). 
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TABLE 41 

Intercorrelation CoefficrenU among Composite Observer 
Aiseument& and and Schedule Scores 
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A Study op Lovo-TERif Predictive Vaudity 
WITH Neutral Motivatioj^ 

Id an investigation of the relationships between correlates of teacher 
classroom behavior and cntenon data when the correlates had been ob 
tamed several years precedufg the cntenon observations, the Schedule 
was administered to a group of students at the beginning of their 
year of college training, with collection of cntenon mformation having 
been postponed until these individuals had become eapenenced teachers 
Schedule data were available for a total of 132 students, all of whom 
had their trammg m the same educational institution Three years later, 
observations were undertaken of those teachers who were, employed m a 
pubhc school system which normally drew a substantial portion of the 
teachers tramed m the institution in question It should be noted that a 
relatively ngorous selection system is followed in the particular school 
system, and only those graduates who successfully passed wntten and 
oral screening exammations became eligible for appomtment Of those 
teachers onginaUy completing the Schedule while in college, only 56 
were available for later observation These teachers, conducting classes 
in Grades 1 through 6, were observed by trained observers employed by 
the Study, and analyses were made of scores attained on keys of the 
Schedule m relation to on the job assessment three years foUowmg 
their response to the Schedule 

Table 49 provides certain comparisons of the 56 teachers participat 
ing m this study with the student group of which they were origmahy a 
part, and also with the elementary Basic Analysis Sample It will be 
noted that the eapcnmental group was sbghtJy higher m mean score on 
X», and significantly higher with respect to V, and Z 0 as compared with 
the elementary Basic Analysis Sample, suggesting that from the stand 
point of observed “businesslike” and “stimulating” classroom beha% 
lofs this group was somewhat more highly selected than might usually 
be the esse 

The mean scores of the 56 tcadiers comprising the exper im ental 
group Were quite ,« ry»iar to those of teachers m the larger student popu 
lation (iV» 132) originally tested except with respect to in which 
case the experimental group was more “chiid<enlercd and permissive ’ 
in educational viewpoints. 

The Basic Analysis Sample was more “child-centered” m their educa* 
tional viewpomts as compared with this particular group of individuals 
tested while college -students The X. (fncndly, understanding behav- 
ior) correlates scores of the teachers who completed the Schedule while 
in college were about the same as the scores of the expeneoced teachers 
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m Iht Basic Analysis Sample, but the K„ (busmesslie, systematic class- 
room behavior) and Z„ (stimulating classroom behavior) correlates 
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CampowU Obittvet AuesimenU and Schedule Score* of 56 fiementory 
Ttatbert Employed m Sdwot SytUm H, Compared wilb Dale Based 
on (a} Ibe Studeril Sioup to Whtch the Observed Teacher* 
Onainally Belonsed &tvd (6) Baste Analysis Sample 
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scores of the college studetvts were sigru€canily lower, reflectmg perhaps 
the lack, of expenence at the time of rcspondoBg to the inventory It does 
not seem unreasonable to infer that teaching expenence may be of con 
siderable unportance w icfiiicQcing scores id these areas of classroom 
behavior The groups compared in Table 49 do not differ greatly with 
respect to ib*, It*, or 5« 

Table 50 presents the correlation coeffiaents between observer assess- 
ments and Schedule scores for the fifty su elementary teachers who 
completed the Schedule when students and were observed foUowing em 
plo)mcnt Validity coef&aents are presented for both the 111 X 
111 V., in Z. the 143 X„, 143 K., and 143 Z, Scoting Keys The 
piedic ive 1 ahdity of the keys indicated by these coelfictents .s not high, 

the\aluestotX.X„,r.V.,atidZ. 2 ,iangingtrnni 01 to 22 Italsoisof 

inteiest to note that the K„ Keys m this case predict Z. to a gi«Sr e^i 

tent than they do y. In fact, it appears that m this study the F Sconne 

Ke^piedicud Z. a, .ell as did the Z.Seoring Keys 
The highest correlations ol any of the smree ..... 1 . k 
ments.asthatn!- 34bcti.ecn» s.n ^ observer assess- 

.eacbe...n this group to.ard-ehSre«r" 
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when students predicted friendly, understanding classroom behavior 
three years later better than any other variable Similarly, traditional, 
academically centered educational viewpoints seemed to be the most 
^tisfactory predictor of later K, (businesslike, systematic classroom 
behavior) assessments, as indicated by a correlation coeffiaent of 25 
Thus, “friendly” and “businesslike” teacher classroom behaviors were 
best predicted three years earlier by the student teachers’ educational 
viewpoints “Stimulating” behavior was best predicted by the 143 
and 143 2,, scores 


TABi£ SO 

Cdrrelaifon CoefiRetenb between Compotde Observer 
Asseuments Xot and 7o and Schedule Scores for 
56 Elementary teacbers Who Completed the 
Schedule When Students and Were Observed 
Three Veen Later FoSowinj Employment 
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Practice teaching course marks also were made available to the Study 
for the student teachers who had completed the Schedule. These marks, 
reflecting observation data obtained when the teachers-to-be were tak 
mg their apprentice teaching, correlated with the assessments of class 
room behavior made by trained observers following employment of the 
teachers to the extent of 09 with X„ 29 with K,, and 30 with Z, In 
view of the similarity of the basic data, this is an anticipated but 
nevertheless pertment finding Insofar as these data are concerned, 
practice teaching marks in the institution involved apparently did a 
fauly good job of descnbiag the teacher a future behavior with respect 
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to systouuc and stomUUng chatacttmtics, hut were 1^ 

vnth regard to predicting understanding, fntndjy teacher tekUons 

■ffllll the pupils 

^ Study or Long-Tzru Peedictivb Vaudity 
V iTOi Positive Motivation 


A second study ol elementary teachers was made with intciests cen- 
tered on predictive validity, m this case under conditions which were 
intended to simulate the employment situation. 

The subjects m this study were applicants for positions m a public 
school system All ol them had surviv^ an ongmal saeemng consisting 
o£ a comprehensive wntten ezammation covenng professional mforroa 
turn as It related to the elementary schooL At the time of submittmg to 
oral examination, the teachers were provided with a copy of the Sched 
ule and asked to complete it, sign it, and return it to the personnel 
o£ce of the school system The teadier appbeants were not told that 
their responses would be taken into consideration m the selection proc> 
ess, but neither were they given any mdicalion to the contrary It seems 
Ttasonable to assume that, under these conditions, the applicants would 
tend to approach the task of completing the Schedule with the same 
seriousness and purpose in mind as they would in approaching other 
a^cts of the selection procedure 

Approximately 300 teachers completed the Schedule under these con 
ditions, and of those who survived the oral selection examination and 
were employed by Ibe school ^slem, 97 teachers were available hoc 
^ears hUr for ob:mat;on Assessments were made of these teachers, 
following the procedure described in chapter 4, by trained observers of 
the Study, and the earlier-obtained scores were analysed m relation to 
these observer assessments 


Table 51 provides a comparison of tbt 97 teachers who completed the 
Schedule at the time of the oral exammaiioo for employment and the 
teasers comprising the elementary Basic Analysis Sample. The two 
groups do not differ greaUy with respect to assessments on patterns 
Y», and Z„ although the mean scores of the experimental group are bc- 
bw those of the Basic Analysis Sample, particularly for Several sig- 

nificant differences are appartol when the Schedule scores of these 97 
t^ci»«tcOTI>«riw.lhth<>!eoIlhtBasu:AMlys,jgroup njcmtaa 

1 ''' iroup u subsUotuUy above that ol the 

^ wrref ft ' 

7 “pvnmeatal group There is a suggestioti that the 
Schedule .lean may be aaswered m such a way as to tSect the rer^mre- 
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set of the teacher, thus pennitting teachers who felt, for example, 
that they should appear outgoiag, permissive, and friendly, to answer 
the items so as to make themselves seem more like the model for pattern 
X than they really are In reviewing the scores, it will be noted that the 
apphcantS'for-empIo 3 Tnent group does show higher means with respect 
to characteristics which related to “permissive” current emphases m 
elementary school teachmg, mduding Ru„ and as well as X# 
Whether the apphcants really were this way or merely were trymg to 
make themselves appear as such is not possible to determine It also 
may be noted that these apphcants showed significantly higher mean 

TABLE St 

Composite Observer Assessments and Schedule Scores of a Group of 97 
Elementary Teachers Who Completed the Schedule at Time of 
Selection for Employment Compared with Data for 
Basic Analysis Sample Elementary Teachers 
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scores on the scales which purport to estimate verba] comprehension 
(/m) and emotional stabihty (S'«») Hiis might be expected m light of 
the selection process in operation 

Table 52 shows the correlations between the Schedule scores of the 
97 apphcants and their assessments two years later m the classrooms 
The obtamed coeffiaents are low, although positive, ranging from 04 
to 22 for YgYm, Actually, the best single predictor of 

over the two-year period was the Sconng Key /», measuring verbal 
understanding, the same being true for pattern Z, Sconng Key 
was the best single predictor of pattern K. 

Selection examination scores, both written and oral, also were avail 
able for the teachers comprising this group The correlations with ob- 
server assessments of the vanous patterns of classroom behavior ranged 
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TABL£ 52 

''97" Ttachen 'OTo CompWeJ Die Schedule el 
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fiom 07 to 21 In geaecil, they seemed to be achieving approxunately 
the same goals as the Schedule, measured against the cntenon of oh* 
server assessments oC classroom behaviors 
In this study of administration of the Teacher ChatactensUcs Sched* 
ule under incentive conditions and with criterion data obtained after a 
long intervening period {two years), the obtamed correlations, while 
mostly positive, were substantially lower than those relative to concur- 
rent validation As in the previous study, it seems possible, that the 
conelations reported are underestimates of the relationships between 
the several predictor variables and the observation data, as a result of 
the exclusion of teachers who did not survive the selection process 

CoUPAMSON OP CONCDMIENT AND PREDICTIVE VAtmiTV OP SCOBING 
Kevs X,t, Y,t, AND Zfg *OR K Group op Secondary Teachers 
D ata lor a group of 99 secondary teachers made possible the compan 
son of correlation coefficients between Schedule scores and observer 
assessments of X„ Y„ and Z, obtained on two occasions twenty months 
apart The obtained conelatioiis between Schedule scores and original 
observations may be regarded as concurrent validity coefficients, and 
those between the Schedule scores and assessments obtamed roughly 
two years later as predictive validi^ coefficients 
Table 53 provides a descnption ot the eipenmental group ol 99 
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TAHE $3 

Means and Standard Oevfations of Teacher 
Cfiaracienstics Schedule Scores for 9? 

Secondary Teachers Who Were 
Observed on Two Occasions 
Twenty Months Apart 
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teachers from the standpoint of the Schedule scores Differences be 
tween the mean scores earned by this group and those of the secondary 
Sasic Analysts Sample are variable The groups appeared to be approxi 
taately alike with respect to verbal understanding (A.) and emotional 
stability {St,), but there is some mdication of more favorable atti 
tudes (toward pupils, school personnel, and democratic classroom pro- 
cedures), more permissive educational viewpoints, and, m general, 
more child centered behavior on the part of the eapenmental group as 
compared with the Basic Analysts Sample 
TAIL£ S4 

CorrcUbons of Teacher Cherectembe* Schedule Scores with Behavior 
Asieismenis Obtained Concunently and Twenty MontJa Later 
<Secand*ry Tacben. ^•’99) 
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The obtained correbUon cocfUcKiit* appear m Table 54 The cojrcla 
Unn btueea X^and X, scores laUs off hom 22 lor Uie fitst 
to 1 1 iOT the second assessment, but w the ease ol > and the 
relationships arc similar and, m fact, there s an increase from first to 
second assessment with respect to the correlation msolvmg pattern / 
In mttrprctms these data, a word ofauUon isappropriatc Tlic same 
observer assessed these teachers on both occasions Although this ob 
server saw several hundred teachers m the twenty month interim, it is 
impossible to say that there was no contamination of the second ob 
scrvation by the first Nevertheless, it is worth noting that m this ease, 
which IS the only study of predictive validity that was conducted wah 
'Atondary teachers the correlations of the scores with the criteria arc 
of approximately the same order oft the two o<cas.on! The situation 
may be considered one of neutral motivation 


Studies of CoscuaaEST VauDtTV GtsERALtzaTiov 
0? Xitt Ytt AMI Zt, Scoaiho Rets 


Validity generalization was desenbed m chapter 2 as involving the 
appbcability of validity data drawn from a sample of one population to 
a sample of a different population, with the criterion measure remaining 
the same In the investigation repotted here, the Schedule sconng ke>s 
derived from certain samples of teacher groups wete applied to samples 
of teachers representing other groups, and the X,X„, V.V., and Z,Zm 
correlations were computed 

With regard to validity generalization, one normally would expect 
scoring keys to maintain their vabdity best when they are applied 
either to samples of the same population from which they were derived 
or to samples of similar populations Validity coefficients might be ex 
pected to generalize least to populations which differ markedly from the 
response analysis group Data reported in earlier tables relative to con 
current cross validity and concurtent hold out sample validity may be 
used as standards for evaluating the present results 
Table SS shows the contlatvons obUmed between asscssmcnis of 
teacher behavior and Schedule scores when the sconng keys were ap 
plied to samples of populations other than those from which the keys 
were derived ' 


'“g' of the coueblrans is wide, it is of some mletest to 
find that they are predominantly positive m spite of the differences in 
general character between some o( the populations fmm which the keys 
were derived and those tor which they were employed lor predictive 
purposes in this set of studies. ^ 
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TABLE » 

Correlations between Assessments of Teacher Behaviors Xo, Xp, and Z* and 
Schedule Scores Xe®, Xc®, and Z^ Yielded by Various Scoring Keys 
Applied to Samples of Populations OtAer than Those 
from 'Ji^ich the Keys Were Derived 
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The validity of a device usually is specific to the kind of popula 
tion used in the original analyses Nevertheless, many of the Schedule 
scoring keys seem to show a certain degree of gcncraliaability 

Studies or Validitv Extessiov or X*, and X, Scokino Keys 
As explained m chapter 2, validity extension is m\ohed when the 
scoring keys derived from a sample of one population arc applied to 
another sample, drawn from a different population and a dtJererU ert 
Unott mtasure u used In the studies reported m this section, principals* 
ratings of teachers — cnlcnon data quite different from the assessments 
of trained observers which bad been used m the deni ation of the cor- 
relates keys — were employed 
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contamination factors) as to render them useless, thus obviating any 
possibility of prediction 

A second study of validity extension was designed with special atten 
tion to obtaining dtscrtmtnaltng assessments of teacher performance 
from school principals who were presumed to be untrained in observa 
tion and assessment techmques 

Six hundred school pnnapals, from schools selected to be approxi 
mately representative of those throughout the United States,* were re 
quested by mail to nominate (using a procedure that did not require 
actual naming of the teacher) teachers who were ^^outstandingly super 
101 ^’ and “notably poor’* compared! with the typical or average teacher 
The 600 pnnapals consisted of three groups (I) 200 elementary school 
principals, each of whom was asked to nominate one superior and one 
poor teacher from his school, (2) 200 high school principals, each re 
quired to nominate one superior and one poor teacher m the fields of 
mathematics and/or saence, and (3) 200 high school principals, each 
asked to nominate one superior and one poor teacher in the fields of 
English and/or social studies The covering letter explained that if the 
principal did not feel there was a teacher in his school who qualified as 
outstanding m either direction, no nomination should be made 

After having identified in bis own mind such superior and poor teach 
ers, the pnnapal was asked to perform two further services — (1) on 
speoal nomination cards which were provided (a uhite card for the 
superior teacher and a yellow card for the poor teacher), to rank 
the outstanding charactensUcs of each teacher and return the cards to 
the Study offices, and (2) to give a packet to each teacher who was 
nommated, taking care to see that the code number on the packet 
agreed with the code number ou the card that was used for nominating 
and assessing the particular teacher 

The packets contawisid copica at a coveting letter to the teacher, the 
Schedule and answer sheet, a ^aal pencil for marking the answer 
sheet, and a stamped envelope for return of the answer sheet to the 
Study 

In the pnnapal s ranking of the outstanding charactcnstics of the 
teachers, four categones of teacher behavior were employed (a) under 
standing, kindly teacher behavior vs oloof, harsh, intolerant teacher be 
havior, (6) systematic, responsible teacher behavior ts unplanned, 
irresponsible teacher behavnor, (r) ability to teach subject matter n 

« SimpUni ftt ibe pm»ap*b wm »ccomplubed ihroujh ibe uk of uiopUrS frime* coftiutui* 
ot the dirtclona ot memUf* of lie SAttoR»l ^iwcuuoa of Elemeou/y Sclwgl Pnncipeli 
utd lie NiUoail AMocnUoa of Secoodiry-Stiioot Ptiaopili. 
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responsible ^ evaluation” for the English- 

matics-science teachers, and over au 
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ganization, and responsibihty “ ,,jee „f the supenor mathe- 

It IS suggested, then, that e p „ ^ hy "subject matter tcach- 

matics-science teacher is hea ^ T jhe poor mathematics-saencc 

mg abihty” and the pimap system and orgamzaUon ” 

teacher IS most mfluenced by teachers, the pnnapaU 

Among the superior EngUan-s~ ^ behavior and "subject matter 
named “understandmg, kmmr charactenstics, each set of 

teachmg abihty” as their most p 
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diaractcmt.cs beuig ascnbcd to 47 pcrcMt of the sopenot 

“Lack of sohsect matter teaching ability* and lack of systra an 

organmaW (36 percent and 34 percent, respecUvely) were the most 
frequently named traits of theEnghshraocial studies teaieranotninated 
as bemg poor Trmapals’ concepts ol superior Enghsh-sooal stuihes 
teachers seemed, thus, to be dominated by outgoing, friendly teacher 
behavior and subject matter competence, and their ideas of poor Eng- 
lish-social studies teachers seemed to be most influenced by lack of 
teaching abibty and lack of orgamaalion and system 


PxEnicnvE Validitv Extension or toe X,„ and Z„ 

ScoaiNO Kevs Euployino the Ceiteeion or Pura Change 
In chapter 2, notice was taken of “change m pupil behavior" as a cn- 
tenon of teacher behavior, and some of the diffi^tics involved in its use 
were considered Because of these difficidlics, pupil-change measures 
were set aside in favor of trained observers’ assessments of classroom be- 


havior in the major portion o! researdi undertaken by the Study 
The entenon of pupil change was not completely ignored, however, 
although certain obst^es prevented completion of this phase of the re- 
search and left the Study without ceoilts or conclusions to report for 
this entenon The investigation which was begun, but not completed, 
was one of the several mvestigations of vabdity extension of the P**, 

and Zt, Scoring Keys ol the Schedule It was designed to analyze the 
relationships between changes in measurable pupil behaviors taking 
place durmg a child s erpeneoce with a teacher and teacher classroom 
behavior as estimated from assessments of trained observers and, in 
particular, estimates denved from correlates scores of the Schedule 
This study was underUken m a large city school system with the 
classes of teachers who previously bad been assessed by the Study’s ob- 
servers and who also h^ completed the Schedule Essentially, the pro- 
cedure consisted of admmistenng the specially constructed Omnibus 
Tupi Inquiry to pupils m the classes of these third and fourth grade 
teachers during the first week of school m September 1953 and read- 


numstration of the same instrument to the same classes during the last 
week of the semester in January 1954 la view of the fact that it was 
not possible to match the pupils m the various classes at the begimung 
of the experiment with respect to relevant control vanablea, approa- 
mte statistical control of those conditions was sought through before- 
after measmement procedure and employment of analysis of covan- 


A number of unerpectei diffienltme, mdndmg ndmumtoUve nud 
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personnel problems, prevented the pursuit of this research to the point 
of analyds of data. One major stumbling block was the inconclusive 
nature of pupils’ test scores, due to lack of anticipated minimtim read- 
ing ability and the confounding of this <»ndition with responses to all 
sections of the instrument, including reading comprehension, 
of English expression, arithmetic skills, social studies knowledge, 
health and sdence knowledge, study habits, social attitudes and ad- 
justment, and emotional adjustment. Apparently the tryout samples 
employed in item analyses during construction of the instrument had 
been more highly selected from the standpoint of reading level than the 
samples of pupils used for the actual research. 

It is hoped that a validity extension study of the ATc, Fm, and 
scores of the Schedule may be conducted in the near future. 

SUSCEPTiSIUnr Of TEACHER CHARACTEAISTICS SCHEOatf 
CORRELATES SCORES TO fALSIHCATlON 

A danger in the use of inventory responses, as mentioned at several 
points in the preceding discussion, lies in their susceptibility to falsthca- 
tion or "faking.” It should be explained that this type of falsification 
may not actually involve a dishonest response on the part of the re- 
spondent, but rather may be due to a personal tendency, apparently 
rather deeply imbedded in his response repertoire, to attempt to give a 
good impression of himself. Thus, falsification as here used may refer 
either to the intentional giving of false answers which are advantageous 
to the respondent or to a general Uadency, perhaps unintentional, to 
give socially occepialle answers. 

The susceptibility of the direct-inquiry type of materials to such a 
source of invalidity is obvious and already has been noted. Earlier dis- 
cussion has indicated that the attempt to develop correlates scoring keys 
for such characteristics as teacher attitudes and teachers' educational 
viewpomts was undertaken primarily to aflcviafc CAis diiScuiTy. Z&e 
development of the Vu and Scoring Keys was intended to provide 
some indication of the respondent’s tendency to give self-enhancing and 
socially acceptable responses. 

Still another approach to the problem, undertaken by the Study, was 
research with a scoring key designated as a Faking- Adjusted Key. The 
elementary teacher Faking-Adjusted Key which was employed for this 
purpose was developed by excluding from the basic elementary teacher 
keys for Xm, and those responses which (o) correlated signifi- 
cantly with Vtt (validity of response, as described in chapter 5) and/or 
(i) items involving responses judgrf by a panel of researchers r»cil 
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acquainted wifc personality mventones to be "de^ACible’' Qt particu- 
larly sociaUy acceptable ^ « ».«« 

The use of these adaptations of the UU Scoring Keys for reflecting 
Patterns X„ Y„ and Z« led to somewhat reduced reliability (based 
upon positive negative response correlations) and very slightly ui* 
creased validity when appbed to the hold out and other validity sam- 
ples Reliability was reduced to the extent of 07 for 13 for Ya, and 
08 for Zc Use of the Faking Adjusted Keys with other samples em- 
ployed in validation studies (111/- and 99/- adaptations) resulted m 
slight but statistically insignificant increases m the vahdity coefficients 
In a lew instances, the Faking Adjusted Zc- Stormg Keys showed im- 
provements m vahdity coefficients up to 08, but for and Ya the 
amount of shift was very small 

A systematic study of certain items selected from the Schedule (and 
also involving other inventories purporting to estimate attitudes and 
personal traits) was recently undertaken by Dr M Steven Sheldon 
In Sheldon s studies, subjects were administered the items on two occa- 
sions, once under so called standard conditions, and once with the direc 
tion to falsify their responses Among the several sets of directions em- 
ployed in the over all study were instructions to falsify answers to ap- 
pear more ‘ traditionaV’ with respect to educational values, to appear 
more "progressive,” and simply to fake responses to make the best 
possible impression (without indication of a specific direction) Random 
samples of subjects were employed under the various conditions of the 
investigation, and a number o! analyses of variance were undertaken 
Some results are presented in Table 61 Of principal interest was the 
finding that (employing items selected from the secondary teacher book- 
lets of the Schedule and applying the 100 X„, 100 and 100 Z-, Scor- 
ing Keys) the scores were capable of falsification when direction m 
which the faking should proceed was specified, but and Z,, scores 
apparently v, ere not matenaUy affected When the subjects simply were 
instructed to falsify responses to give the best possible impression of 
themselves (without specific direction), there appeared to be no im- 
portant changes in Kores as compared with those obtained under 
standard conditions 

In summaiy, it seems probable that although the scores yielded by 
the Schedule keys are not .mmniw to the effects of response sets to«ard 
talsiScation or giving socially acceptable responses, so long as the re- 
spondent IS not given spec, he dirccuon but is lelt to his own orientation, 
the eaects v. ill not be marked 
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In employing the scores, a. desirable practice probably would be to 
scrutmize tbe V,t (lalber than the Vj scores, and intensify the mvesti- 
gation of mdmduals whose scores with respect to vahdity of response 
ate one or more standard devuUons below the mean No attero^have 
been made to employ the V scores as a suppressor variable The Vtt 
scores, however, may be employed as a dieck or control in the manner 
just suggested, with the exercise of greater caution m interpreting the 
Schedule scores of individuals whose Vti scores are particularly low 


InteTCOiteUbons among Schedule Scores, Teacher Behavior 
Assessments, and OOier Variables 
Tables 62 through 71 summarize correlational data pertaming to the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule scores as they ate viewed from the 
standpoint of their association with (a) observers’ assessments, (&) cer- 
tain other evaluations of teacher performance, and (c) other Schedule 
scores of twenty one different samples of teachers The variables m 
volved in the mtercorrelations, and descriptions of the samples to which 
the correlations apply, are given in the legend preceding this set of 
tables 

Attempts at improving the prediction of Patterns X„ F*, and 2* by 
the introduction of other correlates scores m combination with X., 
Ymt ind met with httle success In elementary Hold Out Sample I, 
for example, by employing a combmation of Xt, and 2#, scores to predict 
observers’ assessments of friendly, understanding classroom behavior, 
X„ the multiple R was found to be only 02 higher ( 45) than the zero 
order correlation X^, 

Similarly, the multiple correlation coefficient involving both F** and 
Z« scores was only dightly higher than the zero order correlation 
in predicting slimulatmg classroom behavior, 2, 

The contribution of scores other than to the prediction of Y, was 
negligible Characteristics R„, Ku*. and S„ added very 

htde to the prediction of cither X„ F,, or 2. m this sample The daU 
presented m Tables 62-71 suggest that combination of Schedule scores 
probably has shght effect on the prediction of classroom behaviors X 
Y„ and Z». ' 

Study of the elementary and secondary Hold Out Samples 1 and 2 
reveals that, in general, X„ and Z„ provide the best predictions of 
friendly, understanding teacher classroom behavior {X^, that F^, best 
predicts responsible, busmesslike classroom behavior (F,), and that Z„ 
yields the best prediction of sUmulaung, imagmative classroom be" 
(r«xl m pett Z$3 ) 
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DEscaiPnoiis ob SAMPtES roa Tables 62-71 

I. Elementaryteachers.BasicAnalysisSample, (ff'sofaoss vali- 
dation samples=»4l7 and 417) 

2 Elementary teachers, Survey Group, H « 670 

3 Elementary teachers, Hold Out Sample 1 from Basic Analysis Study, 
W»144 

4 Elementary teachers, Hold Out Sample 2 from Basic Analysts Study, 
7f-143 

5 Elemenlaiy teachers, women, Grides 1-6, Speaal Study Group of 
individuals inventorved while college seniors and observed three years 
later following employment, 

6 Elementary teachers, women. Grades 1-6, Speaal Study Group of 
teaching candidates mventoned at time of examination and observed 
following employment, If —91 

7 Elementary teachers, Special Study Group, Mail Sample 1, Jf"‘A9 

8 Secondary teachers, Basic Analysis Group, /r»951 (^’s of cross-vali 
datioasampIesa476and 475 ) 

9 Secondary teachers, Survey Group, /^•970 

10 Secondary teachen, hold out sample from Basic Analysis Study 
7V = 114 

11 Secondary teachers, hold-out sample from Basic Analysis Study. 
N^99 

12 Secondary teachers of mathematics and saence. Basic Analysis Group 

JV=447 ^ 

13 Secondary teachers of mathematics and saence, Survey Group, iV=481 

14 Secondary teachers of English and social studies, Basic Analysis Group, 


15 ^Mndary teachers of English and «>aa\ studies. Survey Group, 
'“ckOT •[ busme, «iua.uoii, Special Study Group, 


17 Secondary teacbeis of fore.p lansuage. Speaal Study Group. 7f-I16 

IS Secondaiyteacbeta,SpeaalStudyGroup,MailSamp!el,/i38 

19 Elementary and secondary teaefaen comhin^^t 

Elementary and aecoudary teacber, eombuted, Survey Group, N 


Uementary and secondai 
Mail Sample 1, 2f- 113 
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SutniTMry of Corrclalions between ' Understanding. Friendly Teacher Behavior” Schedule Scores, 
and Other Indices of Teacher Character/strcf 

(Set accompecyme ksend (oa pages 27I-72{ for ide&ti£aUioa of suspkt 1'‘21 ud of variables luted in Column 1) 
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havior (2,), for elementary teachers With secondary teachers, Xt,, r„, 
and possibly contnbute most to the prediction of Pattern X„ K**, 
-R^, and Be aid in the prediction of y*,and Ze, /«, and Jf*. all contnb 
ute to the prediction of 2, 

Considering together ail of the findings which resulted from conelat- 
ing Teacher Charactenstics Schedule scores with observers' assessments 
of teacher and pupil classroom, behavior, generalizations such as those 
summarized below seem to be m order 

Ehtfuniary TeMhtr Samples 

Oimm Bn^nok FATnut 

JC, r. r, p, 

-Bm x^ 

2^ Zm 

u 

Sm 

Secandary Teacher Samples 

Otanna BoAmt fArmirt 

X X X X 

Zm 

Mo»t MgntScanUy cotre- Ze 

Uted Tc«cLet Cb&iM 
tenstua Schedule Korei Sw 

U 

From Tables 62-71 it may be observed that among elementary teach- 
ers understandmg teacher behavior X, and also stimulating teacher 
behavior Z, appear generally to be significantly positively correlated 
with Xe, Zm, jRe., -Kio., Qmt — Be (permiwivc viewpoints), f«, and Se 
Responsible, businesslike teacher behavior K, is also correlated with 
most of the Schedule scores, but the values arc lower than for X» and 
Z, The intcrcorrelations among the vanablcs suggest two oblique fac 
tors relatmg to the Schedule scores of elementary teachers, one being 
contributed to by Xe, Ze, and ’—Be (permissive), and the other being 
made up of R,., Ru„ Q**, and, to a lesser extent, K,,, S,„ and f,. 
Observer assessments of X„ Y,, and Z, are highly intercorrelaled and 
form a third cluster of vanablcs From matrices of intcrcorrelations 
which also include professional teacher examinations, the scores result- 
ing from these variables again appear to be relatively more highly inter 
correlated and to suggest a fourth cluster or factor 

The intercortclaUons of the \anaWes relating to secondary teachers 
form patterns generally similar to those of elementary teachers except 


Mcttiigtu&aallycom- 
Uted Tueber Clurae- 
terubci Schedule tcorei 
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that the coeffiacnta of correlation are of a lower order Two principal 
oblique factors appear among the Schedule scores, one being contributed 
to by and — (below average emotional ad)ustmcnt) scores, and 
the second being made up ol ~Bt*, R*t, Qe*> Xt*, I w, and Zm ^otes 

As was the case with the elementary teacher samples, a third family of 
mtercorrelatioDs is contributed to by the observed teacher behaviors 
Xt, Y„ and Z«. 
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7. Comparisons of the Characteristics of 
Teachers When Classified with Regard to 
Various Conditions of Personal Status 
and Employment 


To THIS POINT, the report has been concerned principally with the 
Study’s effort to identify, describe, and quantify (both directly and 
through the use of correlates data) certain patterns of observable class- 
room behavior of teachers and the manifestations of related attitudinal, 
cognitive, and emotional traits. 

The present chapter utilizes tbe findings of the earlier research in 
providing descriptions, in terms of Teacher Characteristics Schedule 
scores, of teachers classified according to a number of factors or condi- 
tions. The approach is taxonomic. The purpose is to take a look at a 
cross-section of American teachers during tbe first half of the decade 
beginning in 1950 and to compare teacher groups, with respect to their 
scores on the correlates scales of the Schedule. Comparisons hre made, 
therefore, in light of the means and standard deviations of various 
teacher classes on the Xtt, ?*«,> X*,, JRu,, /«., 5’.<, 

and scales. 

Since, as noted earlier, it seemed reasonable to hypothesize that cer- 
tain subpopulatioDs of teachers might differ systematically from others 
with regard to teacher characteristics, many of the tables presented will 
be replicated for different teacher groups or subsamples. Often they will 
provide not onJ^' comparisons of the Schedule scores of teachers m gen- 
eral (elementary and secondary teachers combined), but also compari- 
sons of elementary teachers conridered alone, secondary teachers alone, 
and, for the Basic Analyris Sample, separate comparisons of the major 
subpopulations of secondary teachers consisting of mathematics-science 
teasers and £nglish-^aal studies teachers. 

For a number of the comparisons, similar data were available for the 
Basic Analysis Sample and the Survey Sample and, consequently, 

1 Alliioush the Ubies which »re proentoi include (cores on the Vm (or Vi^). vehdily ot re- 
»poa»e, chvectensuc, latroductioa ol thu vsruUe wei not isteaded pruninly for purpoies 
of teener description or u n for group coDperuon- It ihould be recalled Chet lius V 
scale ongtatUy wu developed susply to provide one guide to the u o b dily of the MCotet 
tAioed for the other nine chanctenstio meutited li^lhe Schedule The V variable wu never 
thought of u a major dimeaaton of teacher behavior to be used m teacher dcaaipuos or 
mvolving V nevcT l h rlcu . intcreatiaa to note 
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tables are presented for both sampte, nrakrrrs possrble not only therr 
comparison with each other, hut also permitting broader geneiata- 
liou regardmg the scores m relation to the bases of classification em- 
ployed Replication thus provided adds significantly to the meaningful- 


ness of the results. , 

For cerum comparisons, replication with both Basic Analysis and 
Survey Samples was not possible Several control items relating to the 
state m -winch teaching was performed, size of community, size of 
school, etc , which -were incoipotaled in the booldet employed m the 
nation wide survey, had not been mdudcd m the original form of the 
Schedule used with teachers partiapatmg in the basic analyses How- 
ever, sumlanties of the Basic Analysis and the Survey Samples with 
respect to other basts of companson (reported in this chapter and also 
in chapter 3) suggest the reasonableness of the assumption that rephea- 
tion with respect to such breakdowns in still another sample probably 
would lead to confirmation of the Survey Sample results. 


The Baste Analysis Sample and the Survey Sample Compared 


The two major samplings attempted by the Study were described m 
chapter 3 It will be recalled that the Basic Analysis Sample consisted 
of teachers m relatively large school systems who were available both 
tot the systemitve ohseevatson Mudett^en by the Study and for in- 
ventorying with respect to the mstruments developed The Survey 
Sample, on the other hand, was made up of teachers throughout the 
United States as a whole who completed the Schedule upon the request 
of their respective principals, the sampling of pnnapals having been 
made from national LsU with systematic selection to provide ptobabil 
ity samples of the available frames 


Before proceeding to the major comparisons and descnplions with 
which this chapter is concerned, it is appropriate to consider, momen- 
tarily, over all similarities and dissimilantics of the Basic Analysis and 
Survey Samples relative to the scores yielded by the Schedule 
It u important to note that, in general, the findings based on these 
two samples confirm one another insofar as dnection and statistical sig- 
nificaaci! of difitrtuces bttweeu teacher groups is concerned m spite of 
the diffenug approaches wbicli »ere mvotved m the compositio'u of the 
two samples. True, the sefective factors opetalmg m connection with 
apeement to participate m the Basic Analysis investigations of the 
Study' resulted, as might be eipected. in discemible differences m the 
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mean scores which were generally favorable to that sample, as shown in 
Table 72, but the two samples really functioned very much alike in re- 
vealing score differences between groups of teachers classified according 
to various conditions of personal status and employment. 

In Table 72, the Basic Analysis Sample and Survey Sample are com- 
pared first with regard to scores derived from application of the most 
general scoring keys — the All-Teacher (99) Keys, and then with respect 
to the somewhat more sensitive All-Elementary Teacher (111) and AJI- 
Secondaiy Teacher (100) Scoring Keys. The mean scores of both 
elementary and secondary teachers tend to be higher* in the Ba^c Anal- 
ysis Sample than in the Survey Sample, although some of the differ- 
ences between these two samples are less marked among secondary 
teachers than among elementary teachers. 

Teacher Characteristics Schedule Norms Data 
The means and standard deviations presented In Table 72, and also 
those of Tables 96, 97, and 98, may be employed for norms purposes for 
the characteristics measured by the Schedule. They permit compari- 
son of various teacher groups with the more general data based upon 
the Basic Analysis and Survey Samples for the scoring keys more 
likely to be used (Keys 99, 111, and 1(W). 

Standard score nonns (providing distributions of the same form as 
the original raw score distributions, but with common means of 50 and 
standard deviations of 10) may be prepared readily by obtaining the 
standard score equivalents of raw scores. 

In most of the tables of this chapter, the last Une of the table will 
provide means and standard deviations for the sample (Basic Analysis 
or Survey) which is the appropriate reference group. 

Teacher Characteristics Compared in Usht of Personal Status 
Conditions and Current Activities of Teachers 
This section wiU be concerned with the Schedule scores of teachers 
when they are classified into subgroups according to such conditions as 
age, amount of teaching experience, sex, marital status, avocationaJ ac- 
tivities, religious activities, membership In professional organizations. 


to ptrtiap&te dtacred u A^oup from Utotc who did Bot. but lb: tbo> cg d t t b o ol lyttaoj la 
wluch the oboervBtioM wid laveaioryicg were cooducted ut tbe B*iic AuJ/us »tud»«s ead 
the extent of puUapttiaa required la lies: resulted u> much peeler xel rci ioo ia the 

Basic AnAl)'U Ssteple m conpAied with the Survey Ssmple. 

* It should be rwilled Ihst with respect to the value judpnenU lavolved in ChsrACtemtic 
B. lo«-er scores surest “chiU-ceaiered," »ndlL*h«Tscott», "JeAniir*<entered,’* educxtieftsl 
viewpoukU. 
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and opinions regarding overlap of dassroom (teaching) and administra 
tive responsibilities m the school 

REUTION TO AGE 

Tables 73, 74, and 75 show the mean scores of teachers on the ten 
scales of the Schedule when the teachers have been subdivided into age 
groups Table 73 is based upon all teachers, elementary and secondary, 
m the Survey Sample, Table 74 upon elementary and secondary teach 
ers of the Survey Sample, each considered separately, and Table 75 (in 
three parts) on the Basic Analysis Sample elementary teachers, mathe- 
matics-science teachers, and English-social studies teachers 
There appears to be httle doubt about the existence of significant dif 
ferences between teachers comprising different age groups, so far as a 
number of the teacher characteristics is concerned (It will be recalled 
that similar findings were reported m chapter 4 when observers’ assess- 
ments of teacher classroom behavior were considered ) Among 60 dif- 
ferent F tests computed with the data for these teachers, 45 of the sets 
of differences between means were found to be significant at or beyond 
the 05 level Generally speaking, scores of older teachers (55 years and 
above) showed this group to be at a disadvantage compared with 
younger teachers, except in the case of 1», systematic and busmes^ike 
classroom behavior, and 3^ (indicative of learning centered, tradi 
tional educational viewpoints) The findings, with respect to age, are 
summarized below 

Characteristic Xm (uaderstandiiK*, friendly classroom behavior) Younger 
teachers scored relatively ht 4 her, and teachers 55 years of age or older, 
substantially lower 

Cbaractenstic Yt, (responsible, systematic, businesslike classroom be 
havior) There was a pronounced trend here for older secondary leach 
ers to score higher, and younger secondary teachers, !oi\er The trend 
also was indicated among elementary teachers, but tests of significance 
met requirements at the CS fevef for efementary teacAers omy rrr fAe 
Basic Analysis Sample 

Characteristic (stimulating, imaginative classroom behavior) As in the 
case of Xmt statistically significant differences were found in each 
sample with the older teacher groups showing notably lower scores 
Charactenstics R^, and (favorable opinions of pupils, and favorable 
opinions of democratic pupil practices) With the Survey Sample no 
significant differences between age groups with respect to attimdcs 
toward pupils and attitudes toward democratic classroom procedures 
were indicated, but with the Basic Anal) su Sample, significant differ 
ences between groups shoHed the older teachers to score substantially 
lower (the mathematics saence sample m the case of J?u* being An 
exception) than others. 
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Comp«nton of Schedule Scores of Bementary end Seootvdeiy Teachers (Basic Anafysis Sample) OassiBed AccorUmg to Age 
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Charactemlic 0« (lavoraMt atuwde toward admnmtraUvc and other 
sS perso^nd) Among aecondary teach era only, there app^r^^to 
be a tendency for younger teacher* to attain tower scores than other 

Chara«eS%„ (learning centered, traditional tt child centered, per- 
missive educational viewpoinu) There is a consistent lenden^ here 
for older teacliers to emphwiic learmng tenttied educational view- 
points, and younger teachws mote permissive, child centered view- 

CharaclKiHic or I„ (verba! understanding); No clear cut trend is ap- 
parent Fra*iQS significant at the 05 level were obtained for the Survey 
Lmplc wi b the all teacher and secondary teacher subsamples (but 
not the elementarv group), older teachers sconog substantially higher 
with regard to verbal ability However, in the Basic Analysis Sample, 
the secondary t ichers showed no significant age differences in relation 
to verbal ability, while among the Basic Analysis elementary teachers, 
the younger groups attained higher mean scores 
Characteristic or 5,< (emotional adjustment) There la a general tend- 
ency here foe younger teacher groups to score higher with respect to 
emotional stability, significant P ratios being obtained for each sample 
CharactensUc Vm or V,t (validity of response) Interestingly, P ratios 
significant at the 05 level were obtained for all samples, with the SS 
years and older age group sconog significantly lower with respect to 
‘tendency to avoid excessive use of sell enhancing and soaally ac- 
ceptable responses ” 


Since this is a ctoss-seciionat, rather than locgiludinal, approach, the 
question may be raised (but remains unanswered) as to whether these 
age differences are dependent prunarily on changes m the Uadier as 
he or she grows older, or on cultural inffuences on teadiers, particu- 
larly during the lime they were m college, which differ substantially for 
the presently older teacher groups who entered teaching some thirty- 
five to forty years ago as compared with the younger age groups 
An intriguing sidebgbt on temperamental differences of teachers, 
which may be associated with age grouping, is provided by an analysis 
conducted under the direction of Professor Sydney Pressey, of Ohio 
Stale University, employing data made available to him by the Teacher 
^baiaCten^ics Study In this investigation, the Thurstone Tempera 
meat Schedule* answer sheets of (a) a group of teachers of 55 years of 
age and older, and (6) a like sized group of teachers selected at random 
from those 30 years of age and younger were forwarded by the Study 
to Professor Pressey upon his request His analysis showed distinct dif- 
ferences between the two groups on the scales of the Thurstone Tern 
perament Schedule, with the younger teachers scoring higher on such 
Thurstone traits as active, vigorous, impulsive, dominant, and sociable, 
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and the older teachers scoring substantially higher on the Thurstone 
"reflective” trait 

Presse/s work also included an analysis of the 140 items comprising 
the Thurstone Schedule, with the goal of identifying mdividual items 
which discnininated significantly between older and younger teachers. 
Thirty-one items were found to distinguish between the age groups 
studied at the 05 significance level (where some seven might be ex- 
pected by chance alone) 

Some of the more discnminatmg items favonng younger teachers re 
lated to the following types of preferences partiapation m sports, iik 
mg to be where there is something going on all the tune, hhing work 
that has lots of excitement, liking work m which one changes often from 
one task to another, and liking to spend many evenmgs with fnends 
Among the more discnminatmg items which favored older teachers 
were finding it easy to make up one's mind, usually getting out of bed 
energetically, preferrmg to spend an evening alone, prefemog to think 
an important problem through alone, liking to work alone, often being 
bored with people, and finding books more mteresting than people 
There seems to be ample support for the common sense observation 
that older teachers are likely to be less active and vigorous, but more 
reflective and dependent upon their own resources, than are younger 
teachers The implication for research and practice in the area of 
teacher personnel probably is that age must be taken into account as a 
relevant independent vanable when teacher characteristics are consid 
cred — that personality wise, teacher vanation with age hkcly interacts 
with the mam effects sometimes descnbed as contnbutors to teaching 
performance, and may tend either to make differences m such mom ef- 
fects appear important when they do not exist, or, on the other band, 
to obscure mam effects. 

RELATION TO EXTENT Of TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Table 76 shows the Schedule scores of teachers classified according to 
extent of teaching expcnence The compansons presented here are 
based on the Basic Analysis Sample only As might be expected, the 
trends are not substantially different from those noted when teachers 
were classified according to age, there being a general tendency for 
teachers with extended experience to score lower than less experienced 
teachers on most of the varublcs, (responsible, businesslike b<ba\ lor 
m the classroom) being a notable exception, with the more cxpcncnccd 
teachers sconng significantly higher than the less cipencnccd Among 
the elemenlaiy teachers, F tests significant at the 05 Ic\el were oh* 
tamed for all scal e s except IL, and Among secondary teachers. 
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these same scales, and and also Zc, R^, Ru., and 4. yielded dif- 
ferences between means of expenence groups which were insignificant- 
The results may be summarized as follows: 

Characteristic (friendly, understanding behavior) The trend here is 
similar to that found with respect to age, with analyses of variance 
of expenence subgroups showing significant differences m the ele- 
mentary, mathematics-science, and Engluh—social studies subsamples 
alike For each sample the group which was most unlike the others 
was that made up of teachers with twenty or more jeais expenence, 
their scores being substantially lower than those of other groups- 
Charactenstic y«, (responsible, systematic, businesslike classroom be- 
havior) Experience apparently is a significant contributor to this 
teacher characteristic, significant P ratios being obtained m each 
sample, with mere experienced teachers showing higher mean scores 
Characteristic (stimulating, imagmative classroom behavior) There 
IS a slight, but not statistically significant, trend among secondary 
teachers toward a curvilmear relationship between expenence and 
stimulating classroom behavior, with teachers of little expenence and 
those of extended expenence scoring somewhat lower than those of 
intermediate expenence groups Among elementary teachers, the 
mean score of the twenty-or more-years-expenence group was signif- 
icantly below that of the less-than-one-year*expenence group 
Chazactenstics Ru *7 and Qt» (favorable opimons of pupils, favorable 
opinions of democratic classroom procedures, and favorable attitude 
toward administrative andother school personnel) There was no sigmf 
leant trend for teachers of different amounts of expenence to vary m 
mean score relative to attitude toward pupib {RJ) or altitude toward 
administrative and other school personnel (Q^) In regard to attitude 
toward democratic classroom practices (Ruf), elementary teachers 
showed substantial differences in means, with the Jess experienced 
groups scoring higher and more experienced groups lower 
Characteristic Btt (leanung centered, traditional educational viewpoints) 
With this charactenstic there was a significant trend, found in all three 
samples, for teachers with less expenence to be sigmficantiy, and sub- 
stantially, more inclined Coward child-centered, permissive educational 
viewpoints, and teachers with greater amounts of expenence, favonng 
viewpoints refiecting a learning-centered, traditional emphasis 
Charactenstic 4, (\ erbal understanding) Significant differences were found 
only among the elementary teachers, with the less expenenced groups 
scoring higher than more expenenced teachers relative to mean verbal 
undeistandiog score 

Charactenstic S'* (emouonal adjustment) There was a general trend, most 
marked among the elementary teachers, for teachers with extended 
expenence to score lower with respect to emoUoaal adjustment. A 
number of alietnauve hypotheses nught be suggested for this finding 
CbaractcruUc Vm (validity of response) There seems to be a very shght 
trend, barely sigmficant, for groups of teachers with more expenence 
to employ socially acceptable, self-enhingng responses to a greater 
extent than relatively less expenenced groups. 
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COmxMSOH Of nm Mto WOREM 

Tibk 71 presents companwns of mium scores yielded by the All- 
Teacher (99) Scoring Keys on the ten scales of the Schedule for men 
and women teachers in the Survey and Basic Analysis Samples Tahles 
97 and 98. appearing later in this chapter and concerned chl^y mtn 
comparisons of teachers' scores according to grade level and subject 
matter taught, also provide comparisons ol men and women teachers 
InTable 77, men and women teachers in the elementary school do not 
diget significantly with respect to six o{ the ten characteristics, namely » 
Xtt, 2«, Q«, ic, and V*. As a group, however, elementary man 

teachers scored significantly lower than women with regard to char- 
acteristic y«, suggesting substantially less responsible, systematic, and 
businesslike classroom, behavior ‘ There also is the suggestion (with all- 
teacher ratios significant at the OS level in the Basic Analysis Sample, 
and differences in the same direction although not significant m the 
Survey Sample) that men teachers m the elementary school may be 
mote lavorable m attitude toward democratic pupil practices, more 
inclined toward permissive, child-centered educational viewpoints, and 
mote emotionally stable than elementary women teachers 
Differences between the sexes, often small in the elementary school as 
noted above, ace (airly pronounced among secondary teachers (par 
ticularly in the Survey Sample), with women generally tending to attain 
significantly higher scores than men on the scales tncasimng understand- 
ing and (nendly classroom behavior {XJ), responsible and businesslike 
classroom behavior atunulating and imaginative classroom be 
havior (Zm), favorable attitudes toward pupils (iZe*), iavorable atti- 
tudes toward democratic classroom practices (Ku*), permissive educa- 
tional viewpoints (B«) — Survey Sample only m this case — and verbal 
understanding (/,<) Men teachers scored significantly higher with re 
spect to emotional stability (5„) than did women teachers m the 
secondary school 

In bieakmg down the Basic Analysis secondary sample into subject- 
matter groups, differences between men and women teachers of EngUsh- 
social studies ate strikingly like those found among elementary teach- 
ers, with only two significant Uends to be noted— for women to score 
higher relative to responsible, systematic classroom behavior (O, and 
men to scote higher with regard to emotional adjustment (,$’«,). Among 
the Basic Analysis mathematics-science teachers, the differences fit, 

•JW boiawMlike m diaanamt^ ^ m » group ue ioanrlui 



TABLE J7 

Comparison of Seheslule Score* of Teachers Classified According to Sex 
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with a lew exceptions, the pattern found in the Survey Sample for 

secondary teachers lU general 

Apparently the sex oi the teacher was not reflected to any great ex- 
tent by All-Teacher (99) scores on the scales of the Schedule so far as 
elementary teachers and Enghsh-soaal studies teachers were con- 
cerned, although the findings noted above with respect to and Sm 
must not be overlooked For malhemaUcs and saence teachers, sex dif- 
ferences were more notable 

When the Elementary Teacher (111) Scoring Keys were employed 
(Table 97), diSerences favoring demenUry men teachers over women 
were obtained with respect to X,., R«, (permissive), Stu 

and Vti Use of the Secondary Teadier (100) Keys revealed difierences 
generally favoring secondary women teachers o\er men relative to 
Xtt, Yu, Ru, Rif, Rf (permissive), /«, and Vu, vrith the men’s mean 
scores sigiuficantly exceeding women’s only for 


RELATION TO MARITAL STATUS OF THE TEACHER 


Tables 78, 79, and 80 compare the Schedule scores of teachers when 
they have been classified according to mantal status 
In the Survey Sample, when the mantal status classification includes 
both elementary and secondary teachers, only a few significant difler- 
ences ate m evidence, but others apparently are obscured by the lump- 
ing of teachers of different grades and subjects. Significant F ratios 
( OS level) were obtained relative to responsible, businesslike classroom 
behavior (F„), stimulaimg classroom behavior (Z»), verbal nnderstand- 
mg (7c), and emotional stability (St^ Smgle teachers scored sigmfi. 
canlly higher on the average than marned teachers, with respect to re- 
sponsible, businesslike classroom behavior and verbal understanding, 
with the differences in means favonng the mamed teachers when 
stimulating classroom behavior and emotional stabihty were consid- 
ered It IS interesting to note that the widowed group exceeded both 
single and mamed teachers with respect to characteristic Yu, and that 
they shared bgh mean scores with the smgle teachers for characteristic 
7.< 


Among elementary teachers, F ratios significant at the 05 levd were 
obtained m both the Survey and Basic Analysis Samples for Xu, Yu, 
Zu, and Ru. Additional significant F ratios were obtamed m the Survey 
Sample lor Ru. and Where sigmSeant F ratios trete obtained, t 
tests ot tie diSeiences between means ot mamed and smgle teachers 

stinding, Inendly dassroom behavior (X.), tesponsiMe, bnsinessSike 











Compdrijon of Schedule Seorei of Demenldry and Secondory Teachen (Basie Analysis Sample) 
Classified According to Marital Status 
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classroom beha^aor (F»), stimulating classroom behavior (7«), favor- 
able attitude toward pupils and child-centered educational view- 
points (B»). 

Among secondary teachers in general (Survey Sample), highly signifi- 
cant F ratios (and t ratios between married and single teasers) were 
obtained, with differences favorable to the single teachers relative to 
responsible, businesslike behavior (F**), favorable attitude toward dem- 
ocratic classroom practices permissive educational viewpoints 
and verbal understanding (/*«), but with married teachers at- 
taming superior scores relative to emotional stability (5»<). Similar dif- 
ferences were found in the Baac Analysis Sample relative to F**, /#., 
and Sea. 

In breaking down the secondary teacher sample into the component 
subject-matter areas, the conclu^ons become still more specific to the 
subject-matter group under conaderation. Among mathematics- 
science teachers, the single teachers scored higher than married teachers 
on the scales of responsible, bu^es^ike classroom behavior (Fm), 
stimulating classroom behavior (Z«), favorable attitude toward demo- 
cratic classroom practices (i2i«), and verbal understanding (/**), with 
married teachers attaining higher scores relative to emotional stability 
(•Sw). Among Englisb'^dal studies teachers, the married group was 
significantly superior to the ringle group in average scores on under- 
standing, friendly classroom behavior [XJ), favorable attitude toward 
pupils [RJ), and emotional stability (J^), while the single teachers were 
superior to the married relative to re^nsible, businesslike classroom 
behavior (F«) and verbal understanding [la^. 

Quite apart from the actual differences in particular characteristics, 
it is important to note that the poJUrns oj di^ercnces are not the same 
for teai^ers responsible for different grades and subject matters 

RELATION TO TROFESSEO AVOCATIONAL AaiVlTlES 

Table 81 is based upon the combined elementary and secondary teach- 
ers in the Survey Sample, and compares the scores of teachers who re- 
ported recent participation in certain avocational or recreational ac- 
tivities. The differences in mean scores on a particular characteristic for 
groups of teachers participating in different activities arc not great, 
although there is a tendency for teachers who say they do work in paint- 
ing and sculpturing to score somewhat higher with respect to under- 
standing, friendly classroom behavior (.Y«), responsible, businesslike 
classroom behavior (Y„), stimulating classroom behavior (ZJ, fa\or- 
able attitude toward pupils favorable altitudes tov. ard democratic 



P«riicip4(ion in Oiiain Avocntionnl Activities 
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more p«sfve to'^Id^lTd psrtiapittOB (e ff , conunillw work, leaching) also partiapated In the 
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classroom practices aad emphasis upon chfld-centered educa- 
tional viewpoints (5*,), but somewhat lower than the other avocational 
activity groups with reqiect to verbal understanding (/„) and validity 
of response (K,/) 

Perhaps most interesting is the fact that teachers who report partid- 
pation m any of the avocational activities tend, as a group, to score 
higher on Xa,, Pa,, Za, Bm (ch3d-centered viewpoints), 

and Set than teachers who do not report participation in any of fh f 5 g 
activities. Many of the diderences between partiapants aad nonpar- 
ticipants are subs tantial and significant, 

It 13 of passmg interest perhaps that those teachers who do cot report 
participation in any of these activities have somewhat higher validity 
of rehouse (avoidance of excessive use of self-enhancmg and sooally 
acceptable responses) scores than teachers who say they do partiapate, 
the diSercnces being most pronounced when teachers reporting par- 
tiapation in painting, sculnture, and “attendance at concerts" are con- 
sidered 


RaATlOH TO AfUGIOUS ACnVITIES 

la Table 82 are reported the scores of teachers according to their re 
ported participation m certain rebgious activities ^\II of the difierwces 
among the different religious partiapatioa groups are smsR There a a 
suggestion that teachers who partiapate acUxxly (membership on church 
committees or teaching of Sunday school class) may score somewhat 
higher on the understandmg, fnendly teacher classroom behavior van 
able (Xw) than teachers in general 
It may be significant to note that at least 75 percent of the teachers 
m the Survey group reported listening to rehgious programs on the radio 
or reading rehgious articles m papers anu magazines. Teachers as a 
group appear to be rebgiously mdincd This finding has support also, 
in the re^'ent survey conducted by the Katiooal Education Assoaation 
(previously no'ed m chapter 3), which reported some 75 percent of the 
NEA sample to be activ c church members 

HEIATION TO M£M6£WHlf IM T«OfESSIONAl. TEACH« oaGANCAHONS 
As may be judged from Table 83, approximately 83 percent of the 
Survey Sample reported aiEliatioa with some professional teaching or 
ganization (In the recent National Edacatioo Assocutioa study, only 
approximately 5 percent of the teachers responding said they were «/■! 
members of professional (eacbuig groups. The discreparc^ between 1 7 
percent, as found here, and 5 percent reported by NEA is understard 
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able m bgbt of the qsonsorship of the latter study, which favored 
return of the questionnaires by teadier association members.) 

Bxcept on the scale, re^iondents jn the Survey Sample who re- 
ported membership in some professional teaching organization had 
higher average scores on each dimension of the Schedule t^a.n did teach- 
ers who reported no professional afnliation Hie / ratio was significant 
at the 05 level for each characteristic. Jfembers of professional or- 
ganizations had a significantly lower mean on the s<^e, which indi 
cates that they tend to have child-centered educational viewpomts. 

RElAnON TO TEACK£(t*S OPINIONS OP SHAUNG OP CLASSROOM 
AND AOMINISTRATIVS ItESPONSISIUTIES 

There is frequent discussion m education circles of whether {a) divi 
Sion of responsibility is the school is desirable (with classroom teachers 
reheved of most of the re^onsibihties of school administration) or, on 
the other hand, (b) teachers should share administrative re^nsibihties 
with the administrative officers through committee activities, speaal 
assignments, etc. Table 54 compares the scores of teachers m the Sur 
vey Sample according to their opmion of the relative desirability of 
separation or overlapping of classroom and administrative responsi 
bib ties 

These data suggest that teachers who believe administrative and 
classroom responsibilities should be shared by the classroom teacher and 
administrator may exhibit more fnendly, understanding classroom be 
havior (Xj}, stimulating classroom behavior (Z»), favorable attitudes 
toward pupils favorable attitudes toward democratic classroom 
practices favorable attitudes toward administrative and other 

school personnel iQa)r and tendency toward child-centered educational 
viewpoints (BJ) The two groups do not difier with respect to responsi 
ble, busmesslihe classroom behavior (F«), verbal understanding (/h) 
emotional stabiUty (5^), or validity of rc^nse (I'.O 

Teacher Characicnslics Compared in Ught of Conditions of 
Teacher's Eadier Lfe History 

The comparisons of teacher characteristics reported in this section 
are concerned primarily with classifications of teachers based upon bio- 
graphical data involving such considerations as t>‘pe of college attended 
by the teacher, source of support while m college, college achicv ement, 
influences beheved to have afiected choice of teaching as a career, ac 
Uvaties during childhood and adolescence, and recency of college lastruc 
tion. 
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CEARACTEiaSTlCS OP TEACHERS 
RELATION TO TYPE OF UNDIRGRADOATS COVi.KS XHtHOEO 
Tables 85, 86, 87, and 88 provide comparisons of teachers when they 
are divided into groups on the basis of type of undergraduate college 
attended 

Before discussing differences among the scores of the teachers, note 
should be taken of the differences between the constitution of the Basic 
Analysis Sample and the Survey Sample (Table 85) with regard to un- 
dergraduate education 

Among the elementary teachers in the Basic Analysis Sample, 38 
percent marked “teachers college or state college” and 36 percent indi- 
cated ‘ large university” as the source of their undergraduate educa- 
tion, followed by a sizable group of 22 percent who reported that they 
had attended liberal arts colleges In the Survey Sample, more than half 
of the elementary teachers had attended teachers colleges or state col- 
leges, while much smaller proportions bad attended liberal arts colleges, 
women’s colleges, or large universities 
The distribution of secondary teachers presents a somewhat different 
picture Among secondary teachers m the Basic Analysis Sample, 58 
percent bad taken their undergraduate college work at large univer- 
sities, as compared with 26 percent at bberal arts colleges In the Sur- 
vey Sample the largest percentage of secondary teachers had attended 
hberal acts colleges (37 percent), somewhat fewer, but equal piopor- 
tioQS (28 percent each), marked “teachers college or state college” and 
‘ large unweisity", and about 7 percent sigmfied women's colleges as 
their undergraduate institutions 

In comparison with the Survey Sample, the Basic Analysis Sample 
consisted of larger proportions of teachers who had their instruction m 

TABU 1$ 

Compontion of Bes e Auielyjit and Survey Sampler Relative to Type of 
Unaers^eduate College Attended 
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large imiversities, while the Survey Sample had larger proportions com 
mg from the teachers college-state college type of institution It seems 
probable that the Survey Sample is more like the population of teachers 
in the Umted States from the standpoint of imdergraduate college at 
tendance, not only because of the way the sample was accumulated 
(chapter 3), but also m view of the correspondence between the propor- 
tions reportmg attendance at teachers colleges m the Survey Sample 
and those respondmg similarly to a national questionnaire distributed 
by the National Education Association and reported m 1957 (see 
Table 85) 

Turmng to the Schedule scores of teachers classified according to type 
of undergraduate college attended (Tables 86, 87, and 88), among the 
Basic Analysis Sample only ten of thirty P ratios were found to be sig 
nificant at the 05 level, while for the Survey Sample the total number of 
significant P ratios was twenty Thus, more diSetences were found be 
tween type-of-coUege groups when the Survey Sample was considered 
If the suggestion made in the preceding paragraph is appropriate, dif 
ferences found with regard to the Survey Sample may be somewhat more 
like those found among teachers m geoer^ throughout the ITnited 
States 

For the Survey and Basic Analysis Samples considered together, no 
clear picture emerges relative to secondary teachers, and for elementary 
teachera only with regard to stimulating classroom behavior (ZJ) and 
child-centered educational viewpoints (BJ) is there correspondence be 
tween the Basic Analysis and Survey Samples (both yieldmg significant 
P ratios) In these two cases, teachers from large universities attamed 
scores more mdicative of stimulating behavior and permissive view 
pomts than did teachers who had attended other types of colleges 

Among the Basic Analysis Sample elcmenlary teachers considered 
alnnr^ Ihose from laige umversities obtained higher mean scores, and 
those from teacher colleges lower, relative to stimulating classroom be 
havior (Z*,), chad-centered educational viewpoints (B„), verbal under 
standing (/«), emotional sUbihty (5«), and validity of response (F«) 
Analysis of the scores of the Englisb-soaal studies secondary teachers 
of the Basic Analysis Sample showed that women’s college graduates (a 
very email sample) obtained higher scores, while graduates of large um 
versitics and hbcral arts colleges attained lower scores relauve to re 
qionsible, businesslike classroom behavior (F „) Among mathematics 
and sacncc teachers, graduates of large umversities scored higher with 
regard to verbal understanding (/«), with hbcral arts college graduates 
lowest Women’s college graduates were substantially lower than other 
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groups among both English-sooal studies and mathematics science 

teachers with respect to emotional stability (S„) score 

When the Survey Sample is considered alone, the ioUowing tendencies 


may be noted 

Xc (fnendly uadw 
standing classroom 
behavior) 

y„ (responsible, sys 
tcmatic, business 
like classroom be 
hivvor) 

Zt* (stimulating, im 
aginative classroom 
behavior) 


Km (iavoraUe opinion 
of pupils) 


J?iM (favorable opin 
ions of demoaatic 
classroom proce 
dures) 

Qm (favorableattitude 
tonaid adminiatra 
ti% eandathetschooL 
personnel) 

B g (leammg-centered, 
traditional vs per 
missive, cbild-cen 
teied educational 
viewpoints) 

Ii< (verbal under 
staodmg) 


Sg< (emotional adjust 
ment) 

V,{ (validity ol re 
sponse) 


einuatwy TmiWi 

Graduates of large universi 
ties slightly higher, worn 
en’s ccdlege graduates 
lower 

Graduate of large uiuvcr 
sities higher, women'scol 
lege graduates lower 

Graduates of Urge univer- 
sities higher, women'scol 
lege graduates lower 


Giaduates ol large univu 
siUes distinctly higher, 
womens college gradu 
ates lower 

Gaduates of large uoiversi 
ties higher, women’s col 
lege graduates lower 

No aoUble differences 


Graduates of large uciversi 
lies mote petmisswe and 
child centered in educa- 
tional vievrpomts, worn 
en s college graduates 
more traditional 
Women s college and liberal 
arts college graduates 
slightly, but insignificant 
ly, hi^r than aggregate 
sample, teachers college 
giaduates lower 
No notable differences 

No notable differences 


Sundotj Tt*Atn 
Women's college graduates 
higher 


Women's college graduates 
higher 


Graduates of women’s col- 
leges and large universi- 
ties higher , state or 
teacher college gradu 
ates lower 

No notable differences 


Women’s college graduates 
higher 


No notable differences 


Women’s college graduates 
more permissive and 
child-centered in educa- 
tional viewpoints 


Women’s collegegraduates 
higher , teasers college 
graduates lower 


No notable differences 
No notable differences 


MLMIOM lO SOU«a OF SUPPORT WHILE IN COLLEGE 

Bali p>«med m Tahla 89. based upon Ihe Basic Analysis Sample of 

s™? f r a'" •“ pnncipal source of 

support lor the teacher g education ^ 



Teackm tB«>ic An*ly«« Sample) OaMitied 
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me only general tendency apparent m aU samples is for t^ers 
^hose support has been dependent upon scholarships or f^owships to 
score relatively high with regard to verbal understanding (/«), ana lor 
teachers dependent upon seU support to obtain substantiaUy lower 
scores in this area There is htUe unexpected about this finding. 

Among elementary teachers the scholarship or fellowship group also 
attained higher mean scores relative to favorable attitude toward 
pupds (!?«,), favorable attitude toward democratic school practices 
(Ri*), and emotional stability (S»), in addition to the already-noted 
supenonty with respect to verbal understanding 

Among secondary teachers, those who had been supported in college 
by parents os relatives scored higher relative to responsible, business- 
like classroom behavior (F„), but this same group scored significantly 
lower than the others with regard to emotional stability (Sj) In addi- 
tion to the supetiotity of the scholarship fellowship group with respect 
to verbal understanding, among the Engbsh-social studies teachers this 
group also scored significantly higher relative to stimulating classroom 
behavior CZ«.) 


atlATlQK TO ACAneMlC SUCCESS 

Table 90 shows the mean scores of Survey Sample teachers when they 
are classified according to their self reported acadenuc success while m 
college It should be noted that these compansons are made with re- 
gard to the teacher's own evaluation of his college achievement, and 
that this IS 'reflected in the skewedness of the distnbution, which is 
quite typicalofself reported data (Actually, it might be more appropri- 
ate to think of self reports of “good” academic success as really refer- 
ring to “average,” and self reports of “average” as really meaning 
“somewhat below average ”) Only If of the 1,640 teachers m the Sur- 
vey Sample thought of themselves as having been poor students 
The picture is a rather dear one, with most of the scales (the excep- 
tionsbeing^.^and V.OyieldiDgPratiossignificantatthe 05 level Gen- 
erally, the teachers who thought of themselves as having been outstand- 
ing students scored higher dian the other groups relative to friendly, 
understanding classroom behavior (Xw), responsible, businesslike class- 
room behavior (?»), slimulatmg, imaginative classroom behavior 
(2„), favorable attitude toward pupils (R»), favorable attitude toward 
democratic pupil practices (Ru.), permissive, child centered educa- 
tional viewpoints (B«), and verbal understanding (/„) The mean 
scores decrease m a fairly orderly fashion as the good student, average 
student, and poor student groups are considered There were two excep- 
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Uons to to gotorol pottan oa 8„ (fivonhle attitude 
mmistraUve and other school personnel) students who thought of them- 
selves as having been “good” with respect to academic achievement 
scored shghtly higher than those who said they had been outstanding 
students, and the It teachers who admitted to having been poor stu- 
dents scored sunnd only to the "outstaodmg" students with respect to 
verbal understanding (/«<) 1 

The conclusion seems inescapable ibat ibtte is a highly significant 
relationship between academic success in college and such character- 
istics as those with which the Study was concerned (if self reports of 
academic success ate to be trusted) 


REUTION TO rHAOICE T£/kCHING 


The data presented in Table 91 are based upon the comparison m 
two teacher education mstilutions (colleges located in different sections 
of the United States) of certain Schedule scores of student teachers 
(teachers engaged in practice teaching while m college) when the 
students were classified according to mark (or grade) received for their 
practice teaching performance The student teachers responded to the 
Schedule while they nere enrolled in college, and their practice teaching 
marks were obtained following completion of teacher education and 
college graduation Although the marking systems differed in the two 
colleges, the grades of both were converted into a comparable four- 
point scale, on which Category 4 represented the equivalent of A work, 
or high level performance, and Category 1, the equivalent of a D or F 
mark, or low level performance 

The average scores of the students at these two teacher training insti- 
tutions vaned little with regard to their practice teachmg marks No P 
ratios significant at the 05 level were obtained among the means of 
either sample of elementary teachers This is not dissimilar to the re- 
sults reported m Tables 64 and 71, chapter 6, where, in another study, 
only Z«and were found to yield conelatvous with practice leaching 
marks which were significantly dUTerent from aero 


\Vhen secondary teachers are considered m Sample \V, significant F 
ratios were ohuined with respect to Z*, and The C (Category 
2) group of student teachers received lower mean scores on the scale 
measuring stimuUlmg classroom behavior (Z.) and emotional sUbility 
and showed Significantly less thdd-cenlcrcd educational view- 
pomu (BJ, as compaitd with the other groups When the gioup, of 
e cmeotary aod secondary Uachers of Sample W were combined, sim- 
ikr results were obtamtd There is almost (but not quite) a significant 
B ratio at the 05 Uva with regard u. understandmg,Vndly ew““ 
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TABU 91 

Schedule Scores of Student Teechers m Two Colleses Classified 
According to Judged Quality (Course Marls) of 
Practice Teaching Performance 



behavior (Xo»), and there are significant F ratios with respect to stimu 
lating, imaginative classroom behavior (ZJ) and emotional stability 
(.See), with the A student teachers scoring higher and the C students 
lower on these cbaractenstics Interestingly, the V-F (Low) group 
scored fairly respectably on most of the characteristics, and e>en at 
tamed a mean score higher than those of the other groups with respect 
to verbal understanding (although the difference is not a significant 
one), suggesting, perhaps, that other variables may influence professors 
and supervisors responsible for assigning practice teaching marks 
Table 92 compares the scores of student teachers enrolled in the same 
two colleges referred to m Table 91 with those of in service teachers 
comprising the Basic Analysis Sample There i^cre some differences be 
tween the two colleges m their elementary teacher samples— c g , Sample 
M scored higher than Sample W with respect to responsible, business- 
like classroom behavior (K*,), and Sample W scored higher than Sample 
M wth regard to permissive, child-centered viewpoints (Fj) and emo 
tional stability (See) Nevertheiest, these student teachers, reprcseatiDS 
different institutions, curncub, and sections of the United Slates, do 
not appear to differ greatly from one another nor from elementary teach* 
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ers tQ general as represented by the Basic Analysis Sample This gen- 
eral smulanty to the Basic Analysis Sample also is to be noted in the 
case of the student teachers in Sample W who are preparing to teach 
in the secondary school, and the combined student teacher groups from 
the two colleges, M and W It is true that some differences between the 
means of the combmed student te^dier samples and those of the total 
Basic Analysis Sample were significant at the 05 level — favoring the 
student teachers relative to stimulating, imaginative classroom behav 
lor (Z^), permissive chfld<entered educational viewpoints (Be), and 
emotional stabihty (5„), and favonng the Basic Analysis Sample from 
the standpoint of responsible, businesslike classroom behavior (Ye ) — 
but the actual differences between the means are relatively small At 
any rate, it appears that for these two samples at least, student teachers 
are at no disadvantage m taking the Teacher Characteristics Schedule 
&s compared with teachers in service 

UUTION TO INFLUENCES AFFEOING CHOICE Op TEACHING 
It IS of considerable interest to review the influences which indivtd 
uals believe have affected their choice of teaching as a career and to ob- 
serve cerUm relationships between such presumed influences and meas- 
ured teacher characteristics. The comparisons of Table 93 show the 
scores of teachers according to theur indication of certam factors that 
they believed had influenced their choice of teaching as a life work In a 
sense, the tabled data show what might have been expected — that 
teachers who entered the profession because of its intellectual nature, 
because they liked school, and because of the public and social service 
character of teaching generally scored higher on most of the teacher 
characteristics here considered, and persons who became teachers be- 
cause they were advised (or perhaps urged) to do so by parents or rcla 
tivcs, or because of attractiveness of teaching from the standpomt of 
desirable position m the commumty and favorable prospects for ad 
vancement, scored relatively lower 
Among edementaxy teachers is the Basic Analysis Sample there is a 
general pattern discernible for teachers who named "satisfying expert 
ence in school work,” "opportunity for public service," and ‘desire for 
intellectual growth" as influences affecting their choice of teaching to 
attam higher scores relative to understanding, friendly classroom be- 
havior (Xm), re^osible, businesslike classroom behavior (y..), stun 
ulating, imaginative classroom behavior (^«}, favorable attitudes to- 
ward pupils (Be), favorable attitudes toward administrators and other 
school personnel (C«*), permissive, child-centered educational view 
points (Be), verbal understanding (fj), and emotional stability (5w)t 
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whale teachers who named the mduen<» of “parents or other relatives,” 
“favorable prospects of advancement,” and “desire for satisfying post 
tioD m community” tended to score lower The higher scores on 
(tendency to avoid excessive use of self-enhancing responses) were at- 
tained by teachers who frankly named “favorable prospects for ad- 
vancement” as an influence, and lower scores were achieved by teachers 
who named socially desirable influences such as “satisfying school ex 
perience,” “opportunity for pubhc service,” and desire for intellectual 
growth ” Such a finding suggests interesting hypotheses. 

Among secondary teachers, the differences m average scores among 
teachers markmg different influence categories are much less distinct 
than among elementary teachers Differences m mean score between 
the sources of influence are particularly small for the Enghsh-sociai 
studies teachers, although such differences as were statistically sig- 
nificant were found to follow the general trend observed with respect to 
secondary teachers of mathematics and science And differences m the 
mathematics science sample are generally similar (though less ex- 
treme), to those obtained for elementary teachers Generally speaking, 
teachers who noted as factors m choice of teaching the influence of 
“educational adviser,” “satisfying expenence of school work,” ‘ desire 
to help people,” “opportunity for pubhc service,” and “desire for m 
tellectual growth” tended to score higher on all characteristics except 
Yea and (with “desire for satisfying position m community ‘ also 
being an influence named by relatively high scoring persons on Y^) 
There is also a trend among the secondary teachers, already noted with 
respect to elementary teachers, for “favorable prospects for advance 
ment” and “desire for satisfying position m community,” to be marked 
by those obtaining higher mean scores on Km 

It may be of interest to note the vanatioa among the three teacher 
samples (elementary, mathematics science, and English-social studies) 
m relative freq^uency with which each of the "influences" was said to 
have affected choice of teaching as a career For the elementary teachers 
and mathematics-science teachers, the percentages of teachers marking 
the several possible influences were rather similar with “satisfying cx 
perience m school work ’ and “desire for intellectual growth" noted by 
half or more of each sample, and with other influences ranging from 1 
to 15 percent frequency of mention The response of the English-social 
studies teachers presents a rather radically differing picture with ' mffu 
cncc of parents and other rclatiNcs * being marked by 56 percent of (his 
sample (compared with 6 percent and 5 percent, respectively for the 
elementary and maUicmatics-sacncc teachers), * influence of cduca 
tional adviser” by 28 percent, “enjoyment of school environment” and 
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‘'satjsfyiflg eipcnence in school work" each by 75 percent, favorable 
PWSIkS to?advai.c«nent” by 33 percent, ■■desire ior 
Ln m commnmty^^ by 41 percent, “desire to help people by 64 per- 
cent, and '■opportunity lor pubbc service" by 45 percent Intriguing 
bypotbeses rcgniding the differences between Engbsh-sotsa! studies 
teachers and other groups might be suggested from this sidebght 


BKATION TO AaiVlTlES DURING CHILDHOOD AND AOOLEKtNCE 
To what extent may certain cbaractenslvcs of teachers be traceable 
to behavior patterns which were expressed m related, but difierent, 
channels long before the individual entered teaching as a profession’ 
With question in the minds of the Study staff, participants in the 
research were queried about their adolescent and childhood participa- 
tion m certain kinds of activities (hypothesized to be related to the 
same undetlymg traits which may predispose one to teaching) 

Table 94 shows the mean scores on the Schedule scales of teachers of 
the Survey Sample (elementary and secondary teachers combined) who 
professed to have partiapated m the specified activities during child- 
hood and adolescence 

01 particular interest is the companson oi the scores oi those teachers 
who parucipated in at least one of the activities named with those of the 
teachers who partiopated in ncnc of them Significant t ratios ( 05 level) 
were obtained between nonputiopation and each of the activities 
listed for understanding, friendly dassroom behavior (X«»), responsible, 
businesslike classroom behavior {F«), stimulating, imaginative class* 
room behavior iZJ), favorable attitude toward pupils (iR»), favorable 
attitudes toward democratic classroom practices (Ri*,), favorable alli 
tudes toward admimstralive and other school personnel (Q»), and per- 
missive vs traditional educational viewpomts (Eet) Partiapation dur- 
ing childhood and adolescence in such activities as those named, it 
seems, may offer significant clues to the present charactenstics of teach- 
ers Among these several actmUes, teachers who said they had "read to 
children” and "uken class for teacher” generaUy tended to score higher 
(although often the differences did not atUin statistical significance) 
than others, parUcuIaxly those teachers who said they had "Uken care 
of chadren m own family” and "played school ” Apparently such an ac 
uvity as ‘ playing school” m childhood is fairly commonplace among 
persons who now ace teachers, since about 61 percent of the sample 
indicated they had done so ^ 


REUTION TO RKENCy OF COLLEGE TRAINING 
Table 95 shows the scores of teuebers m the Survey Semple dessified 
accordmg to recency ol college enrollment Significant E ratios (05 
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level) were obtained mth respect to each of the sets of means compared, 

except for charactenstic V,i (vahdtty of response) 

Teachers who were currently or recently enrolled in college courses 
tended to attain higher scores than did teachers who had been away 
from college for five or more years oa the foUowing scales (under- 
standing, fnendiy classroom behavior), (stimulating, imaginative 
classroom behavior)— a slight tendency, (favorable attitudes toward 

children), (favorable attitudes toward demot-atic practices m the 
classroom), Qc (favorable attitudes toward admimstralors and other 
school personnel) — a very small difference, -B* (pcrmi^vc, child 
centered educational viewpomts) , and St»(emotional stability) Teachers 
who had not been enrolled m college courses for five or more years at 
tamed higher scores, however, relative to Yt* (responsible, businesslike 
classroom behavior) and 7,« (verbal understandmg) 

Teacher Charac^enshes Compared in o4 Conddions of 
Teacher's Current Employment 

The third set of compansons undertaken has to do less directly with 
the teacher’s personal and social status and activities, dealing rather 
with classifications of teachers according to certain conditions of em- 
ployment, and thus companog teacher groups according to grade level 
and subject taught, size of school m which employed, size of community 
in which employed, socioeconomic status of community, cultural level 
of community, auspices of school, methodological emphasis of school, 
and geographic area m which teaching is performed 


RELATION TO GRADE IfVEL OR SUBJECT TAUGHT 
Tables 96, 97 , and 98, together with Table 72, serve two purposes (1) 
they make possible compansons of teachers relative to the character 
isUcs measured when teachers have been classified accordmg to grade 
level or subject matter taught, and (2) they provide grade and subject 
means and standard deviations which may be employed for norms pur 
poses Their use as norms needs no discussion beyond the note that 
means and standard deviations of the scales of the Teacher Character- 
istics Schedule are provided separately for several scoring keys — e g , 
AU Teacher Keys (99), All Elemental Teacher Keys (111), and All- 
Secondary Teacher Keys (100) (sec chapter 6)— and that evaluation of a 
t scores, or the scores of a group of teachers, must be made m 
the light of the scoring key used in amving at those scores 
Comparisonsof the mean scores of the various grade level and subject 
matter group, compnsmg the Survey and Baaio Armly,,, Samples, al 
Ibough tevealmg the different patteimug of charactenstios among dif- 
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TABLE 98 

Schcdute Scores of EIcmeni«ry ond Secondftry Teachers (Basic Analysis Sample) 
Qautfied Acwdmg to Grade or Subject Taught 
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f„e»t suhsimplM ol tochers, yield relatively lew extreme or slarUmg 
aiSerences, and they caU attention to the extensive overlapping m many 
respects among different grade level and subject S'Onps Some 

ol the general trends vihith may be interred from Tables 96, 97, and 93 
ate, however, worthy ol note, as indicated below 

Charactenstic X„ {understanding. Inendly classroom behavior) Elemen 
tary teachers in general, and in particular men elementary teachers 
and women leathtis ol Grades 1-2 and Grades 5-6, attained somewhat 
higher scores, teachers of bo>s physical education and men mathe* 
matics teachers, somewhat lower scores Women teachers of foreign 
language scored somewhat higher than other secondary groups, and 
women teachers of Grades 7-8 scored somewhat lower than other clc- 


menlaTy groups 

Charactenstic (responsible, systematic, businesslike classroom be- 
havior) In general, teachers of English and foreign language scored 
higher, mathemalics teachers, men science teachers, boys physical 
education teachers, business education teachers, and men soaal studies 
teachers scored generally lower Wuhin the elementary school, Grades 
5-6 men teachers scored higher, and Grades 1-2 women teachers 
scored lower Wilhm the secondary school, the mathematics and science 
women teachers showed supenonty 

Charactenstic Zm (stimulating, imaginative classroom behavior) Grades 
1-2 and Grades S-6 teachers scored higher, mathematics teachers, 
physical science teachers, and boys physical education teachers scored 
lower Within the elementary school Grades 5-6 men were higher 
scorers, and Grades 7-8 women, lower scote« In the secondary school, 
women science teachers scored higher, and business education teachers 
scored lower, as compared with other secondary groups per se 
Characteristic Ri» (favorable attitudes toward pupils) Grades 1-2 and 
Grades S 6 teachers scored higher, boys physical education teachers, 
business education teachers, and men mathematics teachers scored 
lower Withm the elementary school, Grades 5-6 men teachers ob- 
tained higher scores, and Grades 7-B -women teachers, lower scores 
At the secondary level, physical science teachers and women social 
studies teachers scored higher and business education and mathema- 
tics science teachers (men and women combined) scored lower 
Charactenstic Hu* (favorable attitudes towards democratic practices in the 
classroom) Elementaiy teachers in general, and particularly Grades 
5-6 teachers, attained relatively higher scores, boys physical educa 
tion teachers and men mathematics teachers attained lower scores in 
general Elementary women teachers of Grades 7—8 scored particularly 
low Within secondary schools, women English teachers scored rela 
lively higher, and mathematics science and business education teach 
ers, relatively lower 


Chaiacleratic (favorable attitudes toward administrators and other 

WithS ^ effucauon teachtrs scored low 

\ ithm the elemeouty school, mea m parliciilir attained higher 
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scores, and Grades 7-8 women teachers lower scores Withm the second- 
ary school, physical science teachers and men mathematics teachers 
scored relatively higher than other secondary groups 
Characteristic Bt, (traditional, learxung centered w permissive, child- 
centered educational viewpoints) 3fen teachers m general, and par- 
ticularly elementary men teachers, tended toward permissive, child- 
centered educational viewpoints, mathematics teachers and business 
education teachers in particular leaned toward traditional educational 
viewpoints Within the elementary school, there are few differences 
between groups except that women teachers of Grades scored 
relatively lower Withm the secondary school group, English teachers 
and foreign language teachers, particularly women, were more per- 
missive m educational viewpoints, with women teachers of mathe- 
matics and physical science leaning toward traditional viewpoints m 
education 

Characteristic or /,# (verbal understanding) Foreign language teachers 
and English teachers, particularly women teachers, attained generally 
higher scores, business education teachers, teachers of boys physical 
education, and men mathematics teachers achieved lower mean scores 
Within the elementary school, Grades 7-S women teachers scoitA 
higher and Grades 1-2 women teachers lower 
Characteristic S» or S,i (emotional stability) Boys physical education 
teachers scored higher, and Grades 7-3 teachers, and women teachers 
of foreign language, English, mathematics, and social studies scored 
lower Within the elementary school, men in general attained higher 
emotional stability scores, and within the secondary school, women 
teachers of English and foreign language scored lower 
Charactenstic or V,i (tendency to avoid excessive use of self enhanang 
and socially acceptable responses) Soaal studies, English, and ele- 
mentary teachers generally tended to score higher. Grades 7-3 teach 
ers and women teachers of foreign language tended to score lower 

REIATION TO SIZE Of SCHOOL 

Tables 99 and 100 show the scores of teachers when they are classiffed 
to sise oS school w which employed, size of school here re 
fernng to the number of teachers constituting a leaching staff Consid 
enng elementary and secondary teachers combined, the means of 
teachers classified according to size of school differ significantly at the 
05 level (F ratios) with regard to five of the charactcnslics studied 
understanding, friendly classroom behavior stimulating, mug 

inative classroom behavior (ff**)* favorable attitudes toward admin- 
istrators and other school personnel (Qm)t verbal understanding (/«0, 
and emotional stabihty (5,0 The pattern is fairly clear For these char- 
actcnstics— as well as for y„, A,, Eu,, and (child-centcrcd cm 
pbasis), where the mean differences were not statistically significant— 
teachen m larger schools (seventeen or more teachers) scored higher, 
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and those from small schools (five or fewer teachers) scored lower The 
differences were largest with reqiect to verbal uaderstandmg, 

\Vhen the Elementary Teacher Scormg Keys were used and ele* 
mentary teachers considered alone, nine of the ten characteristic com 
pansoas yielded P ratios significant at the 05 level— all characteristics 
except It, Again, teachers from the smaller schools attained lower 
scores on Xu, Zu, Re», Ru«, Qu, and Sti, and expressed more traditional, 
learning-centered viewpomts, Teachers in schools with more than 
fifty teachers (only twenty two teachers m this elementary group), how- 
ever, scored lowest of all groups with regard to Vt 4 (vahdity of response) 
Generally, teachers from schools of seventeen to fifty teachers and from 
those employmg more than fifty teachers attamed supenor scores except 
on Vti, as noted 

Over one half of the secondary teachers were employed in schools 
with seventeen to fifty teachers, and approximately a quarter m schools 
of more than fifty teachers With these secondary teachers, and using 
the Secondary Scoring Keys, only four characteristics yielded signifi 
cant P ratios, namely, r„ and Riu The trends among the 

means were similar, both for the characteristics showing significant P 
ratios and for those which did not, to those already noted for elementary 
teachers and for elementary and secondary teachers combined Teachers 
m the schools employing more than fifty teachers generally attamed the 
higher mean scores on the vanous charactenstics, and expressed more 
permissive, child-centered educational viewpoints 

RELATION TO SIZE OF COMMUNITT 

As might well be expected, the trend with regard to the means of 
teachers classified accordmg to sue of the community in which they 
teach follows generally that for sue of school noted m Tables 99 and iOO 
Analysis of Table 101 suggests that teachers from smaller communities 
attamed lower mean scores, and those from ^ger communities, higher 
mean scores — at least, up to and ucludmg communities of 500,000- 
1,000,000 in population Interestingly, teachers from the largest atics 
(1,000,000 and over m population) scored about as low as teachers from 
the small communities, except with respect to /,r, S,{, and Vu It 
seems probable that the selection procedures m operation m large alics 
(e g , written and oral exammatioos) are geared to the selection of 
lexers high m verbal understanding, but less adapted to the measure 
ment of other characteristics renting to personal and social qualities 
of the teacher 

Four of the charactenstics yielded significant F ratios (OS le\el) 
when the means of clementaiy and secondary teachers combined were 
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analyzed (ciaractenstica X., Y„ Jf-, and I.,), wth^cb«s in com- 
muniUes mill populaUons of up to 2.500 and of 1 ,000,000 or more scoi- 
inglowest, and those from cnmmuniUcaof 500,000-1,000,000 populaUon 
scoring highest, except in the case of veibaj nndcistanding, f.i, aa noted 
earbcr 

The compansoQS (or elementary and secondary teachers arc pre- 
sented separately m Table 102 Among elementary teachers considered 
separately, the same general trend is apparent, although only three F 
ratios were significant — for the characteristics Qa, Iti, and Set Teachers 
Irom the analler communities scored lower and those from large com 
munilies attained bghcr mean scores 

At the secondary teaching level, six P ratios were significant, namely 
those for the characteristics K*,, Zt,, Rt*, Rtm, Bt*, and I,i Teachers in 
anallet communities attained lower scores generally and were more 
traditional and learning centered in their educational viewpoints, an 
exception being the high traditional viewpoints mean score of teachers 
m very large cities (1,000,000 or mote population) Teachers from the 
cities with 1,000,000 or more population were distinctly higher than 
teachers from smaller communities relative to verbal understanding, 
Iti Teachers in communities of 500,000-1,000,000 population were 
significantly higher with re^ct to attitudes toward pupils and atti- 
tudes toward democratic classroom procedures, and were significantly 
more penmssive and child-centered in their educational viewpoints 
than teachers m the largest atics (1,000,000 or over population), and 
also than teachers in the smaller commumties 


RELATION TO SOaOSCONOMlC STATUS Of COWMiUNtTy 
IN WHICH SCHOOL IS LOCATED 

Tables 103 and 104 show the mean scores of teacher groups classified 
according to estimates of the soaoeconomic level of the community m 
which the teacher’s school is located Judgment of the socioeconomic 
status of the communities was made by the teachers themselves 

For the elementary and secondary teacher groups combined (Table 
103) P ratios significant at the 05 level were obtained with regard to 
Jf*., Z„, Rit,, B„, Iti, and Generally, the fewest scores relative to 
understanding, fncndty dasstoom btlia™, (X.), stimulating, miagina 
live dasstonm bthavioi (Z,), and favorable altitudes toward demo- 
etatio classroom practices (S,.), and tie most traditional, learning 
centered educational viewpointa (B J scores were attained by teachers 
m communitres judged to be about average m soaoeconomic level The 
relationship between socioeconomic level and several of the character 
'Sties (e g , Z«, B„ and lu) appears to be parabobc, with higher scores 
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on the tlinraclensUcs Z„ nnd 7.,. and »oie ptimissive educaUonal 
V lemomts scores (B„) being conlnbuted by teaeieis m tbe groups rep- 
resenting communities typified by Irro and bigb soooeeonomic lev^ 
Other relauonships also appear to he generally curvilinear, with bttle 
or no rdationship apparent m moving from “poverty” to “average 
lev eb but wth a positiv e correlation trend suggested tluough the upper 
categones of the soaoeconomic classification employed 
Among elementary teachers considered alone, significant P ratios *exe 
obtained for X^, Ruo, and Low scores with respect to the 

first four characteristics named, and more traditional viewpoint scores 
were found for teachers from sdiools m average socioeconomic level 
communities, with teachers from both the categories representing some 
what higher and somewhat lower socioeconomic status attaining higher 


scores on Z^, JU,, and J?i„, and seemmg to possess more permissive, 
child-centered educational viewpoints Change m mean score of the 
characteristic with soaoeconomic levd again appeared to be best repre 
seated by a parabolic function 

The pattern is somewhat less dear among secondary teachers. The 
tendency toward curvilmeanty is noted m a few cases (e g , stimulalmg, 
imaginative dasotoom behavior, and emotional stabihty), but there is 
somewhat more of a linear trend as the group means are considered, be 
ginning with tbe ‘ below average ' soaoeconomic level and proceedmg 
through the well-oS ’ category, with respect to such characteristics as 
(responsible, businesshhe classroom behavior), Q*, (favorable atti 
tude toward adnunistrators and other school personnel), and I,t (verbal 
undersUQdmg) Significant F ratios (05 level) were obtamed for T,,, 
Z^ Ru,, Q», l,x, and 


RELATION TO CULTURAL LEVEL OF COMMUNITY 
Teachers participating in tbe Survey Study also were asked to 3 iidge 
the cultural level of the community in which they were employed Table 
105 shows the results for the combined elementary and secondary 
teachers, and Table 106 presents separately the results for elementary 
teachers and secondary teadiers T6c tabfea are approximately similar 
m findings, except that /,( and Sti showed significant F ratios for the 
combined groups (and did not when the separate groups were consid 
cred), and showed a significant P ratio for the separate elementary 
and secondary samples, but not for the vombmed groups 

f ■» Table 105 la for teachers from common 

itieSjudged hiEh vmhKspecllocuUuralleveUoattamhigherscores 

f dassroom behavror (XJ. stunnuLg.^T 

.name daasroom behavio. (ZJ. favorable attitude toward 
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approximate representativeaess of the Survey Sample (as noted m 
chapter 3) 

Table 107 shows the results for the combined elementary and second* 
ary teachers In the Survey Sample, public school teachers scored sig- 
nificantly higher ( 05 level) with regard to understanding, friendly class- 
room behavior (X«,), and parochial teachers scored significantly lower 
than either private or public school teachers No significant differences 
between the groups existed with respect to systematic, responsible, 
businesslike teacher classroom behavior Parochial school teachers 


scored significantly lower with regard to stimulating, imaginative class- 
room behavior (ZJ, altitudes toward pupils (RJj, and attitudes toward 
democratic pupd practices (R,J With regard to attitudes toward 
aduumstrators and other school personnel (&) public school teachers 
attained scores significantly higher than those of either private or 
parochial school teachers Considering educational viewpoints (B„) 
parochial school teachers expressed more traditional, learning centered 


SSUTION TO METHODOLOOlCAl EMTHASIS OF SCHOOl 

themel^ClX^'tSTh”" 

schools Of the elementary and seLSritoeb 

mately 44 percent judgrf then sch^b tr£'" oppcoFi- 

phasis, and 56 percent, ■■ttaditional" ^ Progressive" m em- 

t “h'gh? rtht sSs'irro" r: ^ 

telaung to the combmed elementary and'”'’ '^'S'ronces 

and eight ol the differences relatuiETo the deT t''’ 
considered alone, were significant at tte OS u?, ^ 
secondary schools, only four significant did '' ‘etchers in the 
So far as teachers m general are mn were found 

in school systems they judged to be Dro”' ’ ‘etchers who taught 
routes on '-S''" ”“■> 

Among the elementary teachers th 

Ptccedmg to rtura r “ '>*= 

“■ “““y dtfferenees bemg 
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that charactenstics r„ and hi tailed to >ield s.gmiicanl I ratios Ap- 
proximately 53 percent of the elementary teachers thought their 
schools were progressive in methodological emphasis. 

Apparently, many fener secondary teachers, compared with ele 
mentary teachers, thought their schoob espoused progressive education 
methods, since roughly 64 percent of the secondary teachers judged 
their schools to be traditional m methodological emphasis Significant 
differences bctvkcen teachers id progressive and traditional schools ncre 
few at the secondary level Teachers in progressive schools scored 
higher with respect to altitudes toward democratic classroom proce 
dures (i?i«) and nere more permissive in their educational viewpoints 
(5*,) while teachers affiliated with schools judged to he traditional nere 
higher with regard to verbal understanding (/,<) and tendency to avoid 
excessive use of self enhancing and socially desirable responses (K«i) 

It should be recalled that the progressive” or ‘ traditional” char- 
acter of a school system was simply as judged by the responding 
teachers Teachers who judge their school systems to be progressive or 
traditional may be those who are themselves more progressive or tradi 
tional as measured by the Teacher Characteristics Schedule Thus, one 
interpretation of these data is that teachers impute to theic school the 
same emphasis that is represented in their educational viewpoints 


RgUTION TO GEOORAfHlC AREA IN WHICH TEACHING IS PERFORMED 
Tables 110 and 1 1 1 show the mean scores of teachers classified accord 
mg to the geographic section of the United States m which their teach 
ing IS performed 

No significant digercnccs among teachers m different geographic 
sections of the country were found with regard to undetstandmg, 
friendly classroom behavior (XJ, attitude toward pupils (R») , attitude 
toward democratic classroom practices (tl attitude toward ad 

P'™""'’ (QJ, or validity of response 
' crences among teachers m vanous parts of the country 

L f o'‘'c respect to h. (verbal 

secomialv teLb ** (emotional stabiiity) for the elementary and 
secondary teacher groups combmed, and also tor the elementary and 

^rreSfloTwaf'''’' Differences also were nbUmed 

ondary sample considered sepamter?” T‘’T‘’ 
siblc, businesslike classroom h 1 cl'“ee«'n«ic F. (respon 

geographic regions when eb-m* differences were found among 
S When dementary teachers were considered sep- 
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Kitelv Swutont diHerences vnth regard to educalronal vrewpomts 
(B«>, ’swt obUmcd for the combined elementary and secondary teacher 

110 stovrs tbe tesMlts for the elementary and secondary teacher 
groups considered together Teachers whose schools were located m the 
Middle Atlantic states and on the West Coast scored higher rclativ c 
to 2« and Li, and -were mote chdd-ccntcted vn their educational view 
points (B«) than weie other setuon groups Teachers (rom the West 
Coast were highest of aU the geographic groups with respect to emo 
tional sUbihty (Sw) With regard to 2^ (stimulating, imaginative 
classroom behavior), the lowest scoring group was made up of teachers 
from the Midwestern states, with respect to J.< (verbal understanding), 
the lowest scoring groups were from the Mountain states and Southern 
states, and with regard to Su (emotional stability), the lowest mean 
scores were attained by teachers from the East Southern and Southern 
states The Midwestern and East Southern groups of teachers were 
most traditional in educational viewpoints as compared with the other 


groups 

Among elementary teachers considered separately (Table 111), 
teachers from the Central and Midwestern states, and also the South 
western states, were the highest scoring groups, and teachers from the 
Mountain and West Coast states, the louest scoring, with regard to 
responsible, businesslike classroom behavior (Y») The New England 
and Middle Atlantic teachers were highest, and the East Southern 
and Southern teachers lowest with regard to verbal understanding 
(J,<) Mountain and West Coast teachers were highest scoring, and 
Central and Midwestern and East Southern and Southern the lowest 
scoring, with respect to emotional stability (5,,) 

Considenng secondary teachers separately, teachers from the Moun 


tarn and West Coast and the New England and Middle Atlantic states 
scored highest, and those from the Southwest and Central and Mid 
western states lowest, with regard to (stimulating, imaginative 
classroom behavior), teachers from the New England and Middle 
Atlantic state ranked highest, and from East Central and Southern 
states lowest with respect to verbal understanding and teachers 
horn the Mountain and West Coast scored highest! Id rom ^ 
Southern and Sculhem statelowest, with regard to emottonal 



8. Some Characteristics of Outstanding 
Teachers 


In EARLiEa CHAPTERS, Doticc WAS tAkeD of the relative nature of judg 
ments of ‘'effective” and “ineffective” teaching and, consequently, of 
the dim probability of arriving at aaiversally acceptable de&mtions 
and descriptions which might be applied to identifying generally 
“superior” and “poor” teachers Instead of approaching the problems 
of teacher personality in such a faduon, therefore, attention of the 
Teacher Characteristics Study was directed at the observation and anal- 
ysis of overt behaviors, or acts of teachers in their classrooms, and at the 
determination of families or dusters into which such behaviors seemed 
to fall 

Three such families (major dimensions of teacher dassroom behavior) 
were singled out for study Pattern (friendly, understanding, sym 
pathetic er aloof, egocentric, restricted teacher behavior) , Pattern Y% 
(responsible, systematic, businesslike vs unplanned, slipshod teacher 
behavior), and Pattern Z, stimulating, imaginative, surgent vs dull, 
routine teacher behavior A considerable portion of the research iiork 
undertaken by the Study involved these patterns of classroom behavior 
in one manner or another Although it was recogniaed that these three 
patterns did not constitute a complete catalogue of dimensions of 
teacher behavior, it was believed that they represented principal and 
important dusters of behaviors contributing to teacher pupil classroom 
relationships 

An intriguing question arises regarding teachers who reccisc uni 
formly high, or low, assessments on all three Teacher Characteristics 
Study patterns of classroom behavior Might the teacher whose assess- 
ment on each of the three Patterns X^, T*, and 2*, is, say, one standard 
deviation above the mean (placing him approximately in the top 16 
percent of all teachers on each pallcrn) be considered a “supenor” 
teacher? And might the teacher who is assessed one standard dcvution 
below the mean on each of the three patterns be thought of as a “poor ’ 
teacher? The question is a debatable one, and even if agreement on the 
affirmative reply were reached, its implications for the emp1o>ing super 
intendent, or teacher educator, would be hmitcd (particularly in view 
of the excess of teacher demand over supply) by the fact that regression 
would probably reduce the number of such mdiv-iduals (uniformly 
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■ high," tor sample) to 3 or 4 percent of any total teacher group con- 

^''RMlrdless of whether or not teachera uniformly rated ' high” may be 
considered superior and those assessed "low" may be considered in- 
ferior (or effective and meffective), such mdividuals do provide models 
or prototypes insofar as the several lands of behavior investigated by 
the Study ate concerned And the descnptioa and analysis of the char 
actenstics o! such groups of teachers might reasonably be expected to 
provide useful clues for the school personnel officer, the teacher educa 
tor, and the leseaicher ahke 

In the light of such thinking, the Study staff undertook, two mvesti 
gations, one directed at the identification of characteristics •which 
differentiated between uniformly highly and lowly assessed teachers, 
and the other desired to assemble case data on a small, highly- selected 
group of elementary teachers Although independently conducted, the 
two studies supplemented each other, at least so far as elementary 
teachers are concerned 

Study No I. Some Charectensties Dtstin9u>shm9 Teachers 
Assessed Uniformly High or Uniformly Cow 
Relative to Classroom Behavior 
The first of the research studies on outstanding teachers attempted 
to segregate cnlenon groups compnsed of teachers rccuving uniformly 
high, average, or low observer assessments on all three major TCS 
dimensions of teacher classroom behavior and then to isolate charac- 
teristics which distinguished between these groups. 


7H6 SUtCTION OF CRITEIUON GROUPS OF TEACHERS 
For purposes of detenrumng the distinguishing characteristics of 
teachers classified according to level ol over all classroom behavior 
three groups (high average, and low) -were segregated from (a) the 
Basic Analysis Sample of elementary teachers and (6) the Basic /dialysis 
Sample of secondary teachers 

In each teacher sample (elenienury and secondary) the high group 
was so selected that it was comprised of teachers who received a com 
posite observer assessment one standard deviation or more above the 
mean on each of the three Patterns 3r„K. and^ 

poI^e'SL'Zslirwr&ti^^^^^^ 

deviation below the mean andtwo-tenthsofastandarddevmtiS^ 
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the mean on tack of the three patterns The lov7 group for each sample 
was made up of teachers whose assessment placed them one standard 
deviation or more below the mean of each of the classroom behavior 
patterns 

Withm the Basic Analysis Sample of elementary teachers, 4 5 per- 
cent met the entenon for the high group, 3 6 percent for the average 
group, and 2 percent for the low group For the secondaiy teachers, the 
respective percentages were 2 2, 2 5, and 1 6 percents- The substantially 
smaller mtercorrektions among X», Y», and Z, for secondaiy, as com- 
pared with elementary teachers (noted m chapter 4), here is evinced 
m the more extensive regression effect, resultmg m smaller proportions 
of the secondary teacher sample meeting the cutting score on all three 
patterns With the higher intercorrelatioos of dimensions among ele- 
mentary teachers, the number surviving the selection on all three pat 
terns is somewhat larger 

The means and deviations of composite observer assessments on 
teacher behavior Patterns Xtt F*, and Zt for the high, average, and low 
teacher groups are shown in Table 113 Actually, it may be noted that 
the means of the high and low groups are approximately one and one 
half standard devutions above and below the general mean of 50, and 
that the varubihty withm the selected groups is very restneted com 
pared to the general standard deviation of 20 

TEACHER CHARAaERISnCS SCHEDULE SCORES OF THE 
HIGH AVERAGE, AND LOW CRITERION GROUFS 

Table 113 shows the means and standard deviations of the scores for 
teachers malung up the over all high, average, and low groups Table 
114 summarizes the statistical significance of the differences between 
means shown in Table 113 

As might be expected, the Xt», F«», and scores (Schedule corre 
lates of X; Y,, and distinguish, for the most part, betiveen these 
entenon groups Tlus is not surprising, since selected upper and loner 
groups of each pattern, though less extreme than the groupings cm 
ployed here, provided the standards for the original response analyses 
The present high and low groups represent minority portions of the 
onginai analysis groups It Is important to note, however, that the small, 
highly selected secondary “high” and ‘ low” groups in the present study 
do not yield the anticipated differences (at least not at the 10 level of 
significance) with respect to F*. scores. In all other instances 
and Zm for elementary teachers, and and Zt, for secondary teachers) 
the Schedule scores of the average group are significantly higher than 



Medni and Standard Deviatioiu of Compoiit* Obierver A«e»imenl$ on Teacher Behavior 
Patterns Xo, Xo, and Teachers OassiRable as Low, Average, 

or High on All Three Teacher Behavior Patterns 



mg keys (100) employed for seconasry teachers 
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TA81E f(4 

S)3nineance Levels for Mean Differences in Schedule Scores between Low and 
Average^ Average and High) and Low and High Croups of Teachers 
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Note In the body of the ubie the uuU&IH. A, or Lindic&tes which of the two groups com 
pared yielded the highest meas and the decusal fraction denotes the significaace level at 
which the null faypothests may be rejected 


those of the low, aod the scores of the high group ure signi&caatly higher 
than those of the average group 

On the remainmg scales of the Schedule, the high group is rather 
clearly distinguishable from the low groups, except for Qt» (attitude 
toward school personnel), (traditional permissive educational vicri 
points) m the case of elementary teachers, and (vabdily of response) ‘ 

Special note may be taken of the responses of these selected groups 
of teachers relative to educational viewpoints iSt») First of all, it 
should be recalled that on this dimension viewpoints involving aca 
demic-centered, teacher directed learmog (traditional educational view 
points) are represented by higher scores, and that lower scores represent 
child-ctnltred (permissive) educational viewpoints Thus, for secondary 
teachers, the tables show a difference between the viewpoints of the 
high and low groups signiffcant at the 01 leicl of confidence, with 
teachers m the low group attammg more “traditional ’ scores. Or, put 
another way, there is a d^ercoce favoring the high rated group ov cr the 
low when ^ild centered, permissive viewpoints arc considered 

A second point of interest in connection with the B#, educational 
viewpoints scores Is that for elementary teachers who might be ex- 
pected to be generally more child onenled as compared with seconds^ 
teachers, the high group is somewhat more pcrrmssi\ely inclined than 
the low group, but not sufficiently so to attain statistical significance 

t It thould be noted tbkt the «u devtlooed meicly u a check or coaUoi, wmI 

there <r»i noexpectiUoa Uut it might pn?nci<« v»n«l>Seintb mped to which ipeofiend poi.p% 
of te&cben cusht diScr It chouki tut be cooucSemi & cotcpuuoa 
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at the levels o! sigttifiatttce employed. At the secondary level, it appears 
that the deavage between the high and low groups with respect to 
educational vievipoints is more pronounced and discernible. 


(THARAtTERISTICS SIGNIFICANTL/ MOW FREQUENT^y ASSOCIATED WITH 
CHARAaERIS^S THE HIGH OR THE LOW GROUP 


The procedure followed in identifying characteristics which distln- 
guished betweeen teachers assessed generally high and low was to: (1) 
determine for each response of the Schedule the frequency of acceptance 
bymembersof the high, average, and low groups separately; (2) convert 
the frequendes into percentages; (3) compute for each response an ap- 
proximation of the point hiurial rbetween the response and the criterion 
variable (over-all assessment),* (4) test the significance of the differ- 
ences between proportions of the high and low groups accepting a 
particular response. 

Separate analyses were made of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the high and low groups of the elementary and secondary teacher sam- 
ples. In addition, for responses which were commonly available to the 
elementary and secondary teachers, the high-low distinguishing char- 
aclcrislvcs for the combined samples were similarly identified following 
equal weighting to adjust for the disproportionate numbers. 

It will be recalled that three separate booklets of the Schedule were 
cmplojed—one for elementary teachers, one for mathematics-science 
teachers, and one for English-social studies teachers — each booklet con- 
sisting of 300 items involving approximately 1,100 responses. Overlap 
betaeeo the mathematics-sdence and the English-social studies book- 
lets was to the extent of 194 items, and of the elementary, mathcmatics- 
scicnceand English-social studies booklets of 118 items. Therefore, the 
responses of zuondary kackers in general could be studied vrith regard 
to only approximately 800 reposes common to the mathematics- 
science and English-social studies booklets, and the responses of all 
teachers could be compared on only approximately 500 responses com- 
mon to the elementary, mathematics-sdence, and English-social studies 
booklets. 


The present study actually included consideration of both pictorially 
and verbally presented situations appearing in the Schedule, and the 
necessary statistics w ere computed for both types of items. However in 

con.uu 

U Hit diStftwe prpponlMii.,ppUed5o 
pottU* bidicitcd ihufoTwtk Liieml r mgjejted 

U f»>uH for wjjuficMee «( the OS fevt] ' of ,25 appeared to 

vss^ai« lie turnip ‘or 

da co fe -ia td cesau/y ateoodaty ““1 sa r of .20 for aigmEcaace with 
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the bght of difficulties of interpretation of the "picture preferences,” 
the data to be reported here will refer to the verbal materials alone 

In all, 89 responses to verbally presented situations were found to dis- 
tinguish between the high and low elementary groups at or beyond the 
05 level of significance Similarly, 75 responses showed the required 
discrimination between high and low groups of secondary teachers and 
45 responses between the high and low groups of the secondary and 
elementary teachers combined Chance expectation would be 50 re- 
sponses, 56 responses, and 22 responses, respectively, for the three 
samples of teachers Employing the formula given m the footnote,* 
the t ratios for obtained/expecled responses were 5 7 for the elementary 
teacher materials, 6 7 for the secondary, and 4 9 for the combined ele- 
mentary and secondary teacher responses 

Tables 115-120 list separately for elementary teachers, secondary 
teachers, and combined elementary secondary teachers the cbaractens- 
tics more frequently associated with membership in (o) the high group 
as compared with the low, and {b) the low group as compared with the 
high * Conditions determining inclusion of a characteristic m a particu 
lar list are noted m footnotes to the tables, the conditions varying with 
the siae of the sample under consideration In addition to the statement 
of each distinguishing characteristic (response to the Schedule), the 
tables show the percentage frequency of acceptance of a response in the 
high group or low group (depending upon the group involved) and the 
index of association, designated as "biserial r" (actually an approxima 
tion of that statistic) 

In the form represented by Tables 115 through 120, generalization is 
difficult because of the specifiaty of the items hsted An attempt was 
made, therefore, to categorize and summarize the distinguishing charac 
teristics hsted m the more detailed tables Analyses of the contents and 
abstraction of teacher qualities which appeared to distinguish between 
teachers receiving over all high and low assessments of classroom be 
havior, suggested the summarization appearing in the lists of personal 
qualities of high and low group teachers on pages 360 and 361 These 
lists present the general findings of the present investigation 
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tA«l£ 114 
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drco) 

W«ild prefer to tei^ a class of ivtiige cbilditn (ritbex tbia one of 
cbildren who were excepUooiUy bngbt, slow sod retarded, oc of 
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Beberes some higb scbMl daises (S perceoi 15 perceat) are abaost im* 
pcsuUe to ccmuol 
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classes ire disruptive in tbal tbe studenU trequeally get oS the 
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'nunki a large number of leacbws «0 pejeeat-^) periwjt) iuSer from 
alomicb Wcubl* aod itiun bnoogbt oa by uausuii leaaions related 
to their work 
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EltmttJtrj Tttcin 


Fn^aeacr Bitentl 
«iB,esMeHla t 
SlfbGnmp 


Believea a lubtUatul preportion o{ puottt* vutU (30 petceat'-TO PCX' 
cent) to Khool are iwe to cntioze the teacl^ or tri^L 
EeLevea most teachen (about 95 percent) fee) tbejr should cot have to 
K>ead any time oa yard duty or sisuZar dutiei 
‘nuoJu about 50 percent of teachers wShn^f their fell ihars 

of extra duties m the school. 

Would like best a job preparing customers' luUa (rather than bong a 
sales clerk or handling oomplunts) 

Would teoil like to be considered by Ineadi as systematic (as compared 
with mdustnoua, goodhearted. and cultured) 

In a summer job at a public beach, would Uait like to be a ticket taker 
(as comparra wi^ lifeguard, manager of bath house, manager of boat 
aervicet or head of 'lost children a oareau' ) 

Considers the Itml unportan t fading of a teacher to be a severe and aloof 
manner (compared with inade^ials ZDasfcQ' of subjsct mailer or 
inability to a lystemtic and orderly abroach) 

In self, feels initiative is veaktr trait than sdaptamhty, alertness, or 

In ae^^els that resoureefelaess u a tecaiar tmt than self-confidence, 
thorwzhness, or truthfulness 

Admires Sa^ Eernhardt more than Florence Nl^tingale, M a d a me 
Cude, hfargsret Sanger, Queen Victona 
Feels more fit during late monuog and afternoon (as compared with 
early morniag or evening) 

Prefers to make a personal call oa someoa* who ts bereaved (rsthg than 
write a lettre or tend fioweri and note) 

Is between 50 and 59 yean of age . , 

Has had one year or less of esperteuce tescbiag lo theelemes tary grades. 
Tftf tsught IS the distnet in which now employed le» ihao one year 
Is tingle (rsthg than mamed separated, or indowed) 

Remembm chQdhood as bebg one of average happiness (rsthg than 
more happy than average or unhappy) 

IVasadnsM nught make a good teachreby a'counaeW (rsthg than 
family, a teaeng, or fnenda) 

Partiopated in some vocal or instrumental grwp dunng past yw 
Favoiahle prosp^ of profesaional advancement vaa factor cootributing 
to choice of teaching as a career 


35 

25 

55t 

55 

50 

2S 

45 

U 

&5 

31 

35 

37 

sst 

27 

SO 

3t 

25 

41 

25 

41 

$ot 

44 

6St 

29 

25 

35 

45 

22 

45 

31 

55; 

33 

55; 

33 

so 

25 

35 

35 

40 

34 


t lodicatre the response wsa a majonty reraonse (more than 50 perecal) of the low grwp, 
and a minonly re^onse (less than 50 percent) of the high group 
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TAftLE U7 

OvKtattba S,5„,f,anliy* Mot. Fr.<!0.oUy Acocit.!.d mA M.mbenbp 
„ tt. Gtoop o? s.coodto» T.ocl..« Recttvinp UoiWy 
Auauouib of Obiuved Goittoom Bebav-toi- « Comporeti 
wiA tite Group lUeewing Unrfoiro!y Low Aueurntnuj 

SiuoitQ Ttui»F 
duuuricbe 


Jrtien Setper’s U^ssm* (to AmatCM or Popular Mtii ^ 

prefer to pUa & cuBp«eB (<se hdpuig (ho ne^y Chni£iB« 
fntte «>i»p tnixcluse Uie fo^ canvet* lot cootributioM, compue 
6»\i Oft til*, ^ t^id, « tj» Ch*alni»» b»iket» to toe ^ 

ft pftp« to pteeeftt to club would »sJt competrat mO 
^TT, rrvAmg Aan ^ iQgrtsted (tfttha than ftot ftsboK for cnU 
PfT.t ibcnn&g the c*l« omjr to cl«e toends, etc.) 38 32 

If loduftgreemoil intto * fnend on pobtica, umaUy wfll erpiMa v\ew» 
ud ftUow fnc&d to ezpiun hu, but wiD not try to caanee Inend < 
viewi (nther than trying to persuade fnaid to ftcCQit own vievi, or 
T^Uisg ta doouft tie. cab}«ct (ottho) 99 50 

WedU pracr to develop oira course ei stttdy lor dasst* (ntner than 
foSon ft preecnhed pUn tnodily a. genetal plan to Rut particular 
clau, or (olkm no d<^u couoe of study) 27 33 

‘Xbiftht proverb ‘One otaat neat la saothet nans poison' conUifia 
0Ote troth than *31*41 ei a feather fioclt together, ' One shouldn t 
cno^ex spilt tulh,' The «atW bvd catthea Oie wona*’ ot *Beuet 
Ute thaa never " 33 33 

It toong people wutiBg at a gracey ston when a Uteeomer pushes 
ahead and geU served u most Uhe^ to call Ueih s altestlos and ash 
to be vsitM 00 as soon as possible (rather than osuting opon being 
vuted On ftt once or sayug nothug ftboot >0 61{ 34 

Coftaidtfs the most senoos fsihog la a tesdter to be a severe and aloof 
snanser (mther than msdequate toasteiy of lobject or lofthibty to 
maiotftin ordaiy approach to the work) SSt 37 

Believes ambiuos is stronger trait of oint penoaahcy (ifisn accuracy, 
chcetfulnos, or deosiveneu) 23 

Bebeve* tborougbneas u stronger trail of own penooabty (than re- 
soaitthilDess, seU-con£desce, or tmth/sloess) 38 32 

likea trc^eftCr chaogmg activities better tft»n methodical work. 88 38 

BehevM very few qm than I petceat) high school suidenu latea 
tiouBy try to tax the pabenoe of the Icacber 88 32 

Bebeves Very few pupils are difficult behavior problems 83 35 

*F<irfiictasion m (fus table U was requhed that a response 
el pelda^w— %nigmfic4nt at oThqiood the OSleveL 
fc) bomasVtdbyiSpeiccfttorBtoieoI the coabioed secondary high, middle, and low 

() ^^a bueiul f of 42 or more 


gfoups for this study 

B£,‘*pCd''nSJd^i:£”o2K’'cSS'"‘.'" "»*i 10 « 11 ... ft. 

^ss: >" “I..I ft ~ bdo, lu 

ttMhmIoocachotthethreepatlenas. P**ite assessci t nu fi secondaiy 

aoi a ftlaotuy P«ce^ of the high group, 
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TABLE 117 (Costiflucd) 


Steenitry 

CWictBisUc 


Tttcpio^ S.ten4l 

tiSu^xBsta t 
Low CruB? 


Estunites th&t probably 10 percent of brgh school students are not re- 
spectful toward tfaeir teachers. ^ 

Bebevcs very few people (10 percent or less) are infloenced in thor opin- 
ions and attjtuaes toward others by feelings of jealousy 
Believes when teachers send students to pnnopal s offia, it is v eiy often 
(30 percent-00 percent of the tune) the fi^t of the teacher rather 
than the student. 

Fatimates about 50 percent-75 percent of high school teachers (com 
pared with 95 percent estimate of * low*’ group) feel they should not 
nave to spend tune on yard duty and ia<ir« 

Tbmhs EsUessacas of students is more indicative of a poor ilnn 
disordethness, unsureness, or dependency of students 
Bibeves a substantial proportion of grade school pupDs (25 perccDt-50 
ptrcent) do some form of art work as a leisure tune activity 
Bueves it is possible to develop course content of most ^b school 
classes around “real h/e ' situations, i e., work and leisure activities 
engaged m by students 

Agrees (or ‘ strongly agrees ') with statement that ' Pupils usually are 
ijoite competent to suect tbar own topics for tbetnes and speeches.'* 
Agrees with statement that “It is possisle to develop most classwork 
around ‘out-of-school’ acuviues.'' 

Has had from four \o rune yean experuztce teaching (he secondary 
grades 

Hu completed ether five or six- yean of college work 

Vita a student in grade or high school, workM in the school o£ce. 

As a child or adolescent, tutored or coached a student m a subject. 

\V as advised would “mue a good teacher" by a schoolteacher (rather 
than by family, counselor, or (neads) 

Listened to symphony programs on radio at least once a moaih during 
past year 

Attended one or more musical concerts dunng past year 
Bought phonograph records for home dunog put year 
Read book re>-iews in newspapers or magaanes at least once a month 
dunce put year 

Lutened to religious programs on the radio dunng past year 
Volunteered to serve on some church committee or to teach a Sunday 
school cl^ during put year , 

Taught or helped in some direct way a volunteer young pet^le s group, 
such u Scouts, y\\ CA, etc. 

Attended an art lecture or read books about art or artists dunng put 
year 

Bought some painting or other art work dunng past year 
Attended one or more plays or dramas dunng put year 
Spent an average of three noun or more per WM dunag the put three 
weeks at etihu painting scu4iture, or attending concerts or eihibita. 
Spent an avenge of three hours or more per week dunng the put three 
weeks attending theater, iheatncab movies, etc. 

Frequently listens to Drew Pearson 

Frequently listens to “Amencan Album of Familiar Mum." 

Frequently listens to **Tnitb or ^nsequeocca. * 

Frequently listens to Jack Benny 
Follows cooking u a hobby 

Belonged to high school or college soronty or fraternity 
Has belonged to a hobby dub 

llu been a member of an honor society (schoUstic. soenuac, or pro- 
fessional) 


661 

S3t 

43 


60J 


49 

6S{ 


sst 

6o: 

6U 

44 

22 

33 


72J 

771 


sst 

55 1 
55: 


39 

44 

33 

41 

42 
44 

51 

33 

50 


SO 

32 

55 

i3 

32 

37 

45 

36 


49 

67 

45 


t Indicates the response wu a msjonty respocic (more than SO percent) of tie b-gk greep, 
and a nunonty response (leu than 50 petcenl) of the low group 
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7Ait£ VS 

Oiaractenrtics Significintly* Mote lirewienUy A«oc»ated with Mtff^cnhip 
in tfie Group of Seconcfftry Teochen Receiving Uniforn^ly Low 
A»c««nenb of Obterved C]«itroom Behevtof ot Compared 
wiU) tilt Group Receiving Unifomtiy High Atsestmenbf 


<liriacrwM 


Frtlentonadtilhef Antfwn Sfa(uti>$ot Fcputof i/uAanut ^(Ber 
\hea Baipa't ifot^URc) 

li pteptnng a piper tor pretenUiMa to n tlib would fed ovn pidgmeaC 
good CBOogii and not asit lor cnuoun or abow paper to otli^ 

It nelpiog a relative nve a dnldnn a party, prelts to Kod out 
tbe lavitatioca (ratW than prepare or aerve retrahaenU, or dimt 
the gaioal 

tv ould pieter to aelect and anaoge booha for a children a room lo a li 
brary (rather than cupervue a summer playnouad or deaign dul 
dien*! tiothingl 

Contidera inahikly to miiauia lystemacic and orderly approach to 
work a more aenoua tailing la a teacher than a severe and aloct 
ter or madeouau maatr^ of sahject matter 

U another tochm s^d, 'Ttachitg la all n^t but it u cmamly mo- 
« be likely v» reply, J'a.bu onytiw j u rntneUmfu 

“ 

l«f propomoa o{ (4Q paceni-W percent) are to 
f«S^ ** ^ cpia"®* «d attinidea toward others by feeiuigs cf 

‘Wdeau to pnoopal a oSce It u seldom 
PcreejJt ot the hae) a fault of the teacher tathti than the 

teachers (about 9S percent) feel that 
TK ^1*^*^**^ to spend Ume on yard duly a^&jmilar t».v« 

TWM «d mi*; uc ai. uiduiu" 

SS M 


sn 




»i5tS'a°SSd“ dL%a“^^ ■;- 

• See footnote* Table JJ? ^ 

||«*lootnote t Table 117 
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TABLE 118 [CoBtuiucd) 


Srmtiin fmfarj 
C^Mctcnatk 


FoastUft 

Tn^aaej BucnU 


LewCtoKp 


Afftts wub ttatezsest ‘'a&st ttacbtfi have * * good of 

cbM ptycbology ” 

Disagrees vUli statement It u possible to devcL^ school dsssvork 
around ‘cwt-of'scbool’ activiUes.'' 

Strongly disagrees mth sutexneat, “At the high school leveL planning 
units of ds^orh should be a re^wislbility of the students in the 
class, who, in turn, nuie recosimcndstions for the teacher “ 

Is 55 years of age or older 

Has completed seven or more years of college (Tork (compared mth £te 
or tti years of ' high” group) 

As a child was assigned home chores euber not at all or less than most 
children. 


7Bt 

nt 

35 

23 

35 

23 


42 
55 

48 

43 

33 

33 


t Indicates the re^nse ns a majonty response (more than 50 percent) of the lov group, 
and a minonty te^xaise (less th^n SO percent) of the high group 


TABLE 119 

Qiaracterrsttcs Signt^eanUy* More firequenU/ Aisociaied with Membership 
in the Combined Group of Bementary and Secondary Teachers Recemng 
Uniformly High Assessments of Observed Oassroom Behavior 
as Compared with the (Sroup Receiving Uniformly 
Lew Assessments^ 


C4mtvtti S4tt9^ffjr VffM JL(9*Sr 

Tt 

C^cfsctotefe 


Prelen ifesumr (to P^pufor ifaJwncr or A^au^n ilai*- 

n»t) 67J 27 

Would prefer to plan a campaign for belpug the needy at Christmas 
(rather buying supplta, canvassing for cootnWtiona, co mp ili n g 
statistic on the campaign, or Uhicg toe Christmas baskets to the 
nerfy families) ^ ‘I 

Considers a severe and alool maaner a more acnous faiurg in a teacher 
tli«,^ in«rl equate mastery of subject matter or inability to maintain 
systematic and orderiy appnwch 

Belled ambiUoo a stronger trait in o«ro per s o n ality than aemrary 
cheeitiifiiess,ofrfeasi»eoeas. ^ 

Sehevet initiative a jtionw Uait » own personality lUn auapUJii 
ity, alertness, or foresight “ 

* For inclustoa In this table it was required that a rcQuose 

«) yi^ a s.gmficaot at or be>ondibe 05 le^ 

g) be marked by 7 percent or more of the combined demeBury heh. and low 

groups, and 10 percent or more of the eombuieJ s«aadar> high, middle, and low 

e) more than 10 percent for the tUroeniary and secondary iar:p.es too 

aiderod Kparately ... . . 

d) yield a bisciial r of .20 or more lor tbe tomiwei elemtalary and se^ •'ary san5r.<i, 

tTf!S piltem^Sre* 3IV. f»< aod i2i(towtt tnerdly uvdersjndirg classroom 
responsible ^smetshle cUssroom behavior, and susijIsu. g, surgent tUasrwa Whav.oc) 
(FM.*u<r ceft.s«i)«d <w ya(r JSf ) 
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TABLE 119 


VAt)iU£i*Al 


PereeaUff _ 
FfTCoeacr. 

ofKcflnCMla f 
Lav Croup 


BeUevci very (ew (less than 1 percent) of high school studeaU mten 

Uonaily try to ux the pabence of ^ teacher 
Believes no high school classes are Almost Impossible to control. / 

Believes very tew people (not more than about 10 percent) arc imW 
t nyri la their alutudes toward othen by feelings of J»l£>u*y . ‘ 

Beheves a majority of people (about 60percent) slop to think about the 

consequences ol their acts as they aflecl their assocutes i 

Believes about 25 percent of grade school pupils do some form ol an 
work as a leisure lime activity ^ . v. ^ 

Believes the proverb Seeing is believing' contains few tnith than oth 
ers such as You can t gel blood out of a tunup. A new broom 
sweeps clean A fnend w need Is a fnead indeed/ or All that gut 
ters IS not gold _ , ^ • 

Agrees with the statement, Pupils should be allowed to speak with 
ea^ other without first getUDg the teacher apennission 
Is 40 to 49 years of age 

As a child or adolescent frequently read stones to children 
Read book reviews in the newspapers or magazines at least once a 
month during the past year 

Attended a lecture to hear some author dunng Che past year 
Attended meetings of a wnten or literary group or study group during 
the past year 

FrequenOy listened to rthgious programs on the rad o dunng the past 
year 

Visited an art gallery or museum dunng the past year 
Read one or more books about art artists or art history dunng past 
year 

Attended an art lecture dunng the past year 
Spent an average o{ three or more hours pet week dunng the past three 
weeks attending concerts, eshibits etc 
Spent an average of three or mere how pec week dunng the past three 
weeks attendmg theater theatricals movies or debating , 

Spent an aversgfrof three or mote hours pec week dunng the past three 
weeks on hobb es 
Follows cooking as a hobby 

Belonged to a high school or college soronty or fratermly 
Has bees a member of an honor society (scholastic scientific, or pro- 
fess onal) 

Frequently reads books dealing with travel am) adventure dunng leisure 

As a child (aitiily owned an automobile 

Had a bathtub in the iamily home whu a duld 

When a child had more home chores or duties than other children 


sst 

sst 


95 

26 


29 

21 

22 


20 

32 


of teachers were derived Itom replicated cbsecvei assessments Companson groups for rVi* 
study were constituted as follows 

Utthfrpup (N>-67) Teachers whose composite assessment was equal to or greater than the 
rotan plus one standard deviation (based on CTtnpoiile assessments of 2 043 elementary and 
secondary teacners) on each of the three patterns 

tow ^rsu? («-.37) Twebers whose eompwjte assessment was equal to or below the 

t Ind cates the response was a major ly ctspons* (more than SO percentl ol the h,»t, 
and a muionty response 0«sa than SO petc«a^of the low group ^ 

{Text couiutuedfrom page 349 ) 

Tables 119 and 120 that 
be Scbednle tarns nsed were «, .denUeal (or elementary and secondary 
teachers (aporcmately onethrrd of the posstale response, were tK 
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TASLE 120 

Characlensbcj Significantfy* More firequentfy Associated wrtfi Membership 
tn the Combmed Group of Efemeniary and Secondary Teachete Recervmg 
Unifomdy Lomt Assessments of Observed Classroom Sehavior 
as Compared with the Group Recerving Uniformly 
High Assessments^ 


Ctmbuui B m ittn tmi Ttoiitn WtnUtd 


CawuUfutk 


Frtgaeac7 BiKntl 
ofKtipceMb r 
l>e« Group 


Would prefer to take Chnstraea baskets to needy /umbes {ntber tbia 
plsa a Cbnstzzixs earspai^ for needy, buy food ud supplies, csaviss 
lor contributions or oompQe tutistics on the csmpaim) 

Would triia s pet do; as a trstchdo; <raeber than teacbit to obey com 
ffiacds or to do tn^) 

Believes uubiLty to tnstntam systematic and oideily approach is more 
serious failm; of a teacher Hi«n a severe aiui aloof manner, or inade- 
quate masteiy of subject matter 

Beueves accuracy u stronger trait of own personality ambition, 
^eeriulness, or deostvenesa 

Believes oomraon sense is stronger trait In own make up than enthusi 
asm, leadership or rcfinaent. 

f.lkfa methodical work better than frequmtly chan^ui; acuvitiea 

Believes about 15 percent of hi;h school stuitoits intentionally try to 
tax the patience of teacher (compared with bigh group discniaiaatiDg 
responses of 'less than 1 percent 0 

Believes 5 percent'lS percent of high school classes are almost impos- 
sible to control (compared to high group s response of 0 pertsnt) 

Believes a substantial number of people (about 40 percent) are influ 
enced in their opimons and altitudes toward others by fetlings of 
jealousy 

Bweves very few people (sbout tO percent) str^ to think shout the coB 
sequences of their acts as they ^ect thor assooales 

Believes most teachers (9S percent) feel they should not hai-c to spend 
a^ tune on yard duty and tasks. 

Is yean of age or older 

FavoMle prospect of piofosion^ advancement was coatnhutmg 
factor toward choice of teachmg as a career 


56t „ 

24 

27 

33 

sn 

2S 

30 

21 

70 

20 

34 

23 

ST 

24 

44 

27 

30 

3t 

33 

22 

S6( 

30 

24 

41 

52J 

2d 


* See footnote *, Table 119 

t See footnote t. Table 119 , . r/. r.t i 

I Indicates the response was a majority re^nie (more than 50 percent) of the low group, 
and a minority response (less than SO percent) of the high group 


same for ail teachers) It is probable that many of the drstixiguishinj 
diaractenstics noted in the separate demenlary and secondary tables 
also would have distinguished between the high and low combined 
samples had the responses been commonly accessible to all teachers. 

TTie abstract models of teachers represented by the qualities noted in 
the lists on pages 360 and 361 appear to have several rather marked 
charactcnslics, notably the gener j tendency for high teachers to be 
extremely generous in appraisals of the behavior and motives of others, 
possess strong interests in reading and in literary affairs, be interested 
in music, painting, and the arts in general, participate m social groups, 
enjoy pupil relationships, prefer nondirective classroom procedures. 
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361 CaAtUCIESlSTICS OF TEACBERS 

manifest supenor verbal intelbgence. and be above average m emotronld 
adiiistmtat Tnimng to the other ade of the com, low teachers tena 
generally to be restricted and critical in their appraisals of other ^r 
sons, prefer activities which do not involve close personal cont^, 
express less favorable opinions of pupils, manifest less high verbal in 
telligence, show less satisfactory emotional adjustment, and represent 
older age groups 

Study No 2. Case Analyses of Hiahly Selected 
Women Qementary Teachers 


The second approach employed in seeking clues to the characteristics 
of teachers who appeared to be outstanding with regard to over all 
classroom behavior was through individual analyses (case studies) of a 
number of selected women elementary teachers It seemed reasonable 
to believe that such study might throw additional light on the model of 
the generally superior teacher Dr J C Gowan, a member of the slafi 
of the Study, undertook, therefore, to interview a number of highly 
assessed elementary women teachers and to obtain additional mforma 
tion about them through the administration of certain personahty in 
ventones [5] 

A group of 60 women teachers in an area surrounding the central 
offices of the Study was originally selected These teachers had par 
ticipated in earlier phases o! the Study and appeared, m the light of the 
ohservatiOD records to comprise a highly selected group m the sense 
that they exhibited classroom behavior that placed them in the highest 
5 percent of the teachers iibserved Of the 60 teachers onginally s elected , 
25 agreed to participate The compo^te observer assessments of these 
teachers (m standard scores with a general mean of fifty and a standard 
deviation of tea for each observer) showed means and standard devia 
tions respectively of 65 6 and 1 56 for X„ 63 7 and I 37 for 7„ and 63 7 
and 1 37 for 2, They thus comprised a very highly rated and homoge- 
neous group relative to the observed behavior patterns 


Each teacher was interviewed for one and one half hours, the ma 
tenals employed being of a modified Adorno type They were biogiaph 
leal in nature and involved especially relationshipa with parents sib- 
Uugs, and community Questions relating to rehgioiis and philosophical 

Yiewpomlshtldbythetcathemalsowereintroduced riniUiy themter 

vitweta were given ionr personality mvenlone to complete at their 
convenience tie Guilford Zimmemma Temperament Surrey the c4 
loniia Psychological Inventory, the Afinort Verooo c. j . 
mid the Kuder Preference ReterTvTcSLI 
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Of the 25 teachers who onginally agreed to partjapate, five faded to 
return the inventory materials The findings summarized in the follow 
mg paragraphs are based on the 20 women elementary teachers for 
whom both mterview and inventory data were available 
All ages were represented in this cntenon group of highly 
teachers, the youngest teacher bemg 22 years of age and the oldest 56 
(with a median age of 39) Thirteen of the teachers had their training in 
the western portion of the Umled States and seven m the ifidwest 
Eastern and southern sections of the country were not represented, a 
condition which may not be surprising m view of the locale of the m- 
vestigation — southern Cahfoniia Fifteen of the teachers had been 
married at some tune, and 13 were roamed at the tunc of interview 
There appeared to be strong teaching traditions in the families of 
these highly selected elementary teachers In 11 cases, either the father, 
mother, or both parents had been teachers Teaching also was frequently 
mentioned as the occupation of other relatives 

School records indicated supenor attainment on the part of 12 
teachers For five teachers, school attamment was approximately aver- 
age, and for three, below average Thirteen of the group admitted to 
feelings of having been more scholarly than their classmates when in 
high school Parental stress on “doing well m school" frequently was 
mentioned during the interviews 

There were instances of early teaching expenences on the part of all 20 
of the teachers, and, m some cases, the experience appeared to have been 
surpnsmgly extensive One girl taught elementary school when she ^ as 
seventeen, and another had considerable expenence as a substitute 
teacher while stUI m high school A third founded and conducted her 
own nursery school while still m high school ‘ Taking charge of a class 
in the absence of the regular teacher while m high school, extensive 
participation in, and enjoyment of, playing school with peers as children 
and similar experiences were reported \ery frequently 
Responses of the interviewees relative to questions about \anous 
aspects of teaching as a vocation suggested that the work libido of these 
teachers was high To the question, UTiat arc the mdtn satisfactions 
and appeals of teaching?” 35 responses which were judged to in\ohc 
genuine work sublimations were obtained the responses including 
' being with children,” "watching change and growth of children,” 
“observing changing attitudes," "dealing Mth individual di/Tcrcncci, ' 
“deahng with leaders of tomorrow,” “encouraging progress of children,” 
“stimulating pupil reactions,” “observation of happy accomplishment,” 
“fun of meeting children,” ' pcrsonalcontoct with children and people,” 
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•■ioy io. patting across ideas. ;f yo„ 

men the teachers were asked, Vtot we^d Pay 
could do anything you wanted ^ .^te profes- 

J^^y^'fnttlche^iSi'sridshe would travel, 

1rap%'’aSo° be'stoo\?Co^^tor *«*““ “ 

rrrr,rrrsrrr,s?^^^ 

Shave on purpose?" and similar ones aH drew answers which seemed to 
indicate lack of suspicion of others and lack of any sort of blame-pro- 

family backgrounds of these teachers seemed to reveal a closely 
knit structure in which family solidarity, loyalty, and conformance 
were pronounced. Family vacations and other group family activities 
were the rule. The parental home was considered to be a happy one in 
most instances, with relatively few crises reported. There was the 
suggestion of strong needs on the part of teachers when they were 
children to conform to parental standards, and it seemed possible that 
this tendency may have resulted in some idealisation of the standards 
and perhaps lack of insight into the actual dynamics within the home. 
Patents frequently were lepoited as being "just wonderful," although 
some fear of parental punishment or «^tplme was expressed. 

Both with respect to their famdy groups and their social groups, 
most of the teachers expressed the opinion that they bad possessed a 
strong sense of "belonging” during childhood and adolescence. There 
also seemed to have been early development of participative responsi- 
bilities in the family group and their extension to other social groups. 
There was little recall of worry-as a child. 

This group of teachers appeared to exhibit a somewhat stronger-tban- 
average interest in religious activities. All o! them agreed that religious 
values played an important part in their teaching, although few made 
definite statements of how such values actually were utilized in the 
classroom. 

The teachets appeared to be friendly, cooperative, and social but 

ST.rfriLttaU^^^^^ 

many, acqnaintanccsand social assocUtcs.Thc;rbic«cTto^^^^^^^^ 
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activities and boorish behavior. They frequently were active members 
and officers in dubs and other organizations. 

These teachers appeared particularly to enjoy reading and writing 
and other literary experiences, and, generally, to be more scholarly 
their peers. 

With regard to the personality inventory data, members of this group, 
as compared with norms data, gave responses which indicated them to 
be somewhat more restrained, objective, friendly, emotionally stable, 
cooperative and agreeable, tolerant, and interested in social service, 
Interestmgly enough, they tended to give exaggeratedly good impres- 
sions of themselves. This may well have had some basis in the fact they 
were generous m their impressions of everyone, with virtually no ex- 
pression of skepticism or cnticism. 

The list which follows summarizes the personal qualities, abstracted 
from the interview and inventory data, which appear to characterize 
the group of highly selected elementary women teasers. 

Pebsonal QrrALiTiES Which Appbax. To CHABAcrEEirB a Gsoup 
OF £l£U£nta&y Wouen Teacbees Hichiy Selectee 
WITH Respect to Ovee-Aix Classeoom Behavioe 
Frequently give as reason for teaching, likmg for children and interest m 
their development. 

Express adouration of such qualities as fnendlmess, permissiveness, deS- 
mteness, and fairness in teachers 

Dislike m teachers such qualities as arrogance, intolerance, sarcasm, and 
partiality. 

Typically appear to be “accepting,” and generous m appraisals, of other 
persons. See good points of a person rather than bad. 

Express satisfaction with teaching (and also with teacher salanes), intend 
tontiavit. teaching iade6sitely. 

Frequently engaged in teaching activity as child (e g , taking charge of class 
m absence of teacher). 

Deasion to become teacherfrequently wasmadepnor to college enrollment, 
had planned to be a teacher from relatively early age 
Enjoyed school when they were students themselves 
Showed supenor accomplishment when in school 
Report large number of teachers among parents and relatives 
Report partiapation m religious activities. 

Enjoy aclmUes with fnends, but prefer small groups 
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Frequently are members and officers of clubs 
Are mamed (85 percent of group) 

Interested and active m bterary affairs (e g , wnte poetry, nave published 
books, etc ) 

More emotionally stable than average adult (Guilford Zimmerman) 

More friendly than average adult (Guilford Zimperman) 

More cooperative and agreeable than average adult (Guilford Zimmerman) 
More restramed than average adult (Guilford Zimmerman) 

More objective than average adult (Guilford Zimmerman) 

Mote tolerant than average adult (California Psychological Inventory) 
More mclmed to “try to give a good impression” than average adult 
(California Psychological Inventory) 

Mote interested m social service than average adult (Kuder Preference 
Record) 

Less interest than average adult m computational and clerical activities 
(Kuder Preference Record) “ 


Some GenemliMbons Regarding Outstanding Tcacheis 
A growing body of evidtnce is accumulating that mdicates cnri.m 
Aaracunstics which may contnbute to the model of the tel^ 
Certam generaliaations ate suggested, based not only on the res^ of 
mvestigauons conducted by the Teacher Cht,,,,.* ^ . t^e results of 
al» on data growmg out oLrio„s“te 

different approaches and criteria quite 

Superior intellectual abilities, above avemcr, o i, , , 

good emotional adjustmeat, attitudes favorable to achievement, 
pupd relationships, generosity m the appra.^l of Sit’h 
motives of other persons, strong mterests m rff snd 

ters, interest m music aid pamtag,‘SinDar.™ If ? ““ 

munity affaim, early espeneuces m f if “■* 

(such as rcadmg to childreu and takmg a for^s f “nd teachmg 
of teaching m family, family suppm, ‘«cher), history 

social service mterests, and des^t,„„' f ® “ “■ ''motion, strong 
^spter appear to apply very ISSy tX^" “ thi 

t^and sets of entena to be outstandmg (See B.hl 
~a. and lists of reference reUtm^ 

\Vhile extreme caution should be takm 

■“'resultsofavanety 
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of investigations do point to certain recumng descriptions wluclx may 
have some validity insofar as contemporary culture in the United States 
IS concerned Certainly, the evidence suggests leads and clues which 
provide starting points for thinking about teaching competencies and 
for more mtensive investigations and which open the way for more ade- 
quate conceptualizing about teacher perfonnance 
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9. Summary 

The teacher cea2Actebist:cs sttoy was a research project spon 
sored by the American Council on Education and supported by sul^ 
venuons {rom The Grant Foundation Dunng the period over which 
the Study was conducted appronmately one hundred separate re 
searches were earned out, and over six thousand teachers in seventeen 
hundred schools and four hundred and fifty school systems participated 
in various phases o! the investigations Some of the basic studies under 
tgV»n involved extensive classroom observation of teadiers by trained 
observers with the purpose of discovering significant patterns oi teadier 
classroom behavior Other activiUes of the project had to do with the 
development of paper and penal tests and inventories for the iden 
tification of teacher diderences relative to selected patterns of classroom 
behavior, attitudes, and educational viewpoints, verbal intelligence, 
and emotional stability StiU other investigations were concerned with 
the comparison of defined groups of teachers (elementary teachers and 
secondary teachers, mam^ teachers and unmarned teachers, etc), 
from the standpoint of specified personal and social cbaractenstvcs 
The Study was m part an outgrowth of the program of the National 
Comnutlw on Teacher Examinations — a service program to school 
systems originated m 1939 by the American Council on Education 
The important role o! personal and soaal behavior patterns of teachers 
was recognized from the first m planning the National Teacher 
Examinations, but lack of rdiable research datA m these areas discour-' 
aged inclusion of measures in these domains m the test battery which 
evolved Consequently, the National Teacher Examinations were 
lumted to the measurement of verbal and nonverbal abilities, basic 
English skdls, general cultural knowledge, professional educational m> 
formation, and understanding of subject matter to be taught 
In 1946 discussions of the desirabihty of measuring nomntellectual 
cbaractenstics of teachers were renewed, and pr eliminar y studies were 
conducted m conjunction with the National Teacher Exatnination 
program to appraise the pracUcahty of undertaking a major research 
project aimed at the identification and assessment of teacher behaviors 
in the personal soaal domains The results of these pilot studies were 
promising The Grant Foundation expressed mterest in research in this 
area, and the Amencan Council on EducaUon’s ComimUee on Measure- 
368 
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meat and Guidance agreed to consider sponsorship Flans for a project 
involving systematic study of teacher behavior were prepared, ap- 
proved by the Coundl, and forwarded as a formal proposal to The 
Grant Foundation. In May 1948 the trustees of The Grant Foundation 
allocated funds to be used by a project staff in starting the research. 
The Grant Foundation continued support of the Study through prep- 
aration and publication of the present report 
The advisory committee for the Study was appointed in the summer 
of 1948, consisting of Dr L L Thurstone, Dr G Frederic Kuder, Dr 
Willard B Spalding, Dr Lester Nelson, Dr Roscoe West, and Dr 
Robert C Cfaa l l m a n Dr Herold C Hunt was appomted chairman of 
the committee in 1950 Seventy five individuals served on the staff 
of the Teacher Characteristics Study at various stages of the research 
In addition, a number of other persons were employed as test adminis- 
trators or as assistants m minor projects Project offices were established 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, m October 1948, i«ith the 
author as director, and prdxmmaiy work on the Study was begun during 
the same month 


Objectives of the Study 

The major purpose of the Study was to compile information on 
significant teaser characteristics and to develop objective measures 
that might be used m evaluating and predicting teacher beba>ior 
hfore speafically, the objectives were (1) To identify, analyze, and 
descnbe some of the patterns of teachers’ classroom behavior and 
teachers’ attitudes, viewpomts, and intellectual and emotional qualities 

(2) To isolate and combue into scales significant correlates (provided 
by responses to self report inventones concerned with teachers’ pref 
erences, experiences, self appraisals, judgments, and the bke) of some 
of the major dimensions of teacher behavior — scales which might be 
used IS evalnalmg and predicting important teacher characteristics 

(3) To compare the characteristics of various groups of teachers when 
they had been classified according to such conditions as age, experience, 
sex, size of school, cultural climate of the community, and the hie 

Pursuance of these objectives involved the development of techniques 
for the reliable assessment of classroom behavior, determination {largely 
through factor analysis) of some of the more prominent patterns of 
teacher behavior, development of inventories made up of materials 
hypothetically related to teacher-classroom bchavuor dimensions and 
other person^ and sooal characteruUcs of teachers, empmcaJ denva 
tion of scoring keys for such instruments in the hght of response 
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cnunon conchtions, and finaUy companson of defined groups of 
teachers 

Teacher Effectiveness and the Teacher Characleiislics Study 
Few would deny that good teaching is the focal point of our educa 
lional system. If an ample supply of effective teachers could be at 
tracted to our schools, the hhchhood of attaining desirable educational 
objectives is substantial On the other hand, if teachers are incompetent 
or arc misfits, excellent material resources m the form of buildings, 
equipment, and textbooks are likely to be meffective, if not wasted 
Yet, m spite of umversal recognition of the importance of the teacher, 
idalively htUe progress has been made m defining good teaching ’ or m 
specifying the distinguishing characteristics of competent teachers 
Personnel decisions are constantly bemg made by teacher education 
institutions in admitting students and by school boards and adminis- 
trators m selectmg and promoting teachers, but there is httle agreement 
about the relative importance of qualifications such as mteUigence, 
formal education, pedagogical training, interests, and various personal 
and soaal characteristics 


If one were pressed, he might say that teaching Is effective to the ex 
tent that the teacher acts m ways that are favorable to the development 
of basic skills, understandings, work habits, desirable attitudes, value 
judgments, and adequate personal adjustment of pupQs. But this sort 
of definition is very general and abstract and is not easily translatable 
mto terms relating to specific teacher behaviors For educators and 
laymen, alike, disagree widely on aspects of leammg that should be 
emphasued and on the role the teadier should play m a learzung situa 


tion Furthermore, it seems reasonable to suspect that leammg em 
phases and teacher roles vary u relation to the characteristics of the 
pupils taught, to grade level, and to field of leanung (subject matter) 

I An aloof, ngorously academic teacher might be well suited to teach 

I bnght.academicaUy minded, weU adjusted high school studenu bathe 

] mi^t be entirely unsmted to teach certam younger chUdren vitaUv 
{ in need of sympathy and undcrslauding above all else 

Considarations such as the above are ettremcly important m an- 
proachmg the study ol teacher behavior Drtagreemcnt and amb.vu.& 
vnth respect to the desenphon of teacher eStcUveness are to bTil 
peeled and cannot be entuely avoided because comnefraf ,., u 
undoubtedly is a relative matter A penon s concent oL 
seems to depend on (a) his accnlturauon hunas/envr, 

vafueatt..udeshehascom=toaecep,®’.h^SSk-^^^ 
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may be foremost in his consideration at a given time, and (c) chaxac 
tenstics of the pupils taught A descnption of competent or effective 
teaching must, therefore, be considered to be relative — reiati\e to 
perhaps three major sets of conditions (1) the social or cultural group 
in which the teacher operates, involvuig social values which frequently 
differ from person to person, community to community, culture to 
culture, and time to tune, (2) the grade level and subject matter taught, 
and perhaps (3) intellectual and personal characteristics of the pupils 
taught 

It is not surprising, then, to note the difficulties tha t have confronted 
those seeking to establish catena of teacher effectiveness, the dearth 
of testable hypotheses produced in research which has been undertaken, 
and the general lack of understanding of the problem of the charac 
tenstics of effective teachers Two very important reasons why effective 
and ineffective teachers cannot be described with any assurance are the 
wide variation m the value concepts underlying descnptions of desirable 
teaching objectives and the differences m teacher role at different educa 
tional levels, m different subjects, and with different pupils 

Sut in addition to these considerations, and important in its own 
nght as a deterrent to the study of teacher effectiveness, is the fact that 
there is a lack of any dear knowledge of the patlerm oj hehvncrs that 
typify individuals who are employed as teachers It seems probable 
that, without losing sight of the importance of developing means of 
recognizing ^'good" teachers, attention of the researcher might first 
more properly and profitably be directed at the identification and es 
^tma f ion of some of the major patterns of personal and socul charac 
tenstics of teachers 

This represents the point of departure for the research conducted by 
the Teacher Characteristics Study It was felt that a major first task 
was to learn more about teacher behavior and its components, patterns 
vanations, and relationships. In the Teacher Cbaraclenstics Study, 
considerations of the effectiveness, or value, of particular teacher be 
haviors were to a large extent disregarded Instead, attention was fo- 
cused on the study of possible teacher behavior dimensions, such di 
measions bemg hypothesized to represent generalized trait conlmua 
From this point of view teacher behavior variables are assumed to con 
sist of clusters of rclaUveJy homogeneous (positively inlcrcorrclatcd) 
behaviors, such component behaviors being of the nature of simple 
predicates, capable of operational definition Implied m this approach 
15 the assumption that a teacher may be described in terms of positions 
on specified behavior dimensions, such descnptions being cssenlulJy 
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factual and relating to observable maiufestalions of oviit behavior or 
dse to responses known to be correlated with some behavior pattern to a 
degree that may permit indirect estimation of that behavior 


Some Basic Issues in the Study of Teacher Behavior 
The basic concerns of research on teacher behavior are, as implied 
in the statement of the ohiectivea of the Teacher Charactenstics Study, 
description and prediction The goals of the researcher become (1) ,he 
identification and descnplion of specific teacher behaviors and the 
major dimensions they comprise, and (2) the detenmnatlon of how and 
to what extent various data descriptive of teachers {verbal responses, 
overt acts, biographical mformation, kind of training, etc , all of which 
may be subsumed under Uacktr charactenstics) are either (ii) antece 
dents or [b) concomitants of some behavior agreed to be a component 
of some entenon of teacher behavior 
The extent to which such descnptions and relationships can be un 
covered depends on (1) how unambiguously and operationally agreed- 
upon behaviors or entenon dimeosiODs can be defined, and how validly 
and reliably estimates of the entenon behaviors can be obtained, (2) 
how successfully hypotheses can be generated relative to individual 
charactenstics which will correlate significantly with entenon estimates, 
and what specific objectives and predictor*<ntenon research designs are 
cmp!o>ed, and (3) the overall research design, taking into account 
sampling, control, and repUcation 

A word should be added here regarding another basic issue in the 


study of teacher behavior— the desirabibty of rescaren being earned out 
within a framework of theory Few attempts have been made to or- 
ganufi and formulate prmaplcs of teacher behavior, and the study of 
teachers has beta largely of a blunderbuss sort Evidence has tended to 
accumulate slowly m the form of isolated bits of information, with little 
consideration for basic assumptions, postulates, and hypotheses or for 
systematic relationships among findings It seems pmhaWt as 
more attention is directed to thconxmg about teacher behavior tc 
organmng known informaUoa about teacher charactenstics ^r,A 
.C«u.g denied f,„m die giowmg body of ge^SulIous 

“d conditioM which coutnbute to 
iMmd peebap. bght ou teacher effecUveuesa) wdl make noUMe 


uumuanoH mwoumm or ciutuioh oime„s,ons 
Conceptually and chronologically tht £«» nrmVi ^ 

U.rbe,beb.v.orh.atodomtbtb'.deu^Sru’‘Xrrt^^^^^^^^ 
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of the cntenon — definition of specific behaviors which are relevant to 
teaching, investigation of their interrelationships and their patterning 
into homogeneous clusters or dimensions, and the development of 
means for measunng individual differences with respect to the various 
dimensions of criterion behavior 

Thus, a first nia3or activity of research on teacher characteristics 
has to do with the derivation of a working model of teacher behavior 
(i e , designation of the cnterion dimensions to be studied and the com- 
ponents of each) Ideally, this is a (unction of the interaction of both 
rationally and empirically obtained evidence The final deasions m which 
the process culminates must necessanly be a set of judgments, closely 
related to the value systems embraced by the culture m which the teach- 
mg is accomplished The problem set for the researcher has to do with 

(а) the determination of the dimensions of the over all behavior and 
what kinds of acts or performances go to make up these dimensions, 

(б) how different teacher behavior dimensions are interrelated, (c) how 
they may be adequately sampled, and (d) perhaps above all, the de- 
termination of how generahzable (or, on the other hand, bow specific) 
designated criterion dimensions may be with respect to different teach 
mg situations 

Proceeding concurrently with consideration of the cnterion dimen 
«>ons of teacher behavior and their composition must be the develop- 
ment and selection of measures suitable for obtaming working entenoo 
data (e g , measurements of individual differences with respect to the 
specified dimension of teacher behavior) It is immediately apparent 
that li decisions regarding important areas of teacher behavior are to 
have the advantage of empirical cvidcoce as well as rational support, 
data must be obtained through entenon measures wluch cannot them 
selves be chosen until after deasions relative to the nature of the cn 
tenon have been reached, and some of the judgments relative to the 
entenon must remain tentative untd reliable estimates of the hy 
pothesiaed dimensions have been obtained through the application of 
suitable measures Cntenon definition (designation of relevant teacher 
behaviors) and cnterion assessment (measurement of teacher behavior 
dimensions) therefore interact, and conclusions concerning entenon 
behavior always are relative to the measurement or observation ap 
proach cmploj cd 

Various methods of entenon measurement have been cmpIo>cd or 
suggested The major catcgoncs into which these fall include (a) 
direct measurement based on observation of en£cwg teacher behavior 
(eg, time sampling involving replicated systematic observation), (i) 
indirect measurement based on preserved records cf ongoing teacher 
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behavor (e g , tape recordmga) . W mtoect measurement by nonlramed 
observers, based on recaU ol teacher behavior and assessment thereof 
(ratings by students, admimstralors, peers, etc ) , (d) measurement of a 
product (student behavior) of teacher behavior, and (e) measurement 
of concomitants (secondary criterion data) of a entenon of teacher be- 


These different approaches to entenon measurement vary m nature 
of rationale employed to support them, m reliability of the entenon 
data produced, and m the order of obtained relationships between 
entenon estimates, thus differently denved, and specified predictors— 
this last observation, of course, merely bearing testimony to the fact 
that most criteria are very complex and any one set of estimates is 
likely to be incomplete with respect to the over all entenon 
Broadly speaking, approaches to entenon measurement m the study 
of teacher behavior thus involve the evaluation of (1) teacher behavior 
tn f rflceti, (2) a product of teacher behavior, or (3) concomitants of 
teacher behavior Measurement of ongoing behavior of the teacher is 
the most direct approach, measuremcot of products and of concomi 
Unts arc less direct and more subject to the effects of confounding 


conditions 


Concomitants (which, in a sense, may be thought of as secondary 
entenon data) usually arc not acceptable for entenon measurement 
when direct measurement of behavior m process or the measurement of 
isolablc products of teacher behavior can conveniently be used How* 
ever, in investigations involving extensive saniplmg and where other 
measurement approaches arc impractical, the use of known correlates 
as substitutes for process or product data frequently is defensible 


Of the measurement approaches employing observation and assess- 
ment of ongoing teacher behavior (i c , teacher behavior in process) 
only time sampling involving repltcaUd systematic ohservation by trained 
obseners produces suOlcicnUy reliable daU to recommend Us use in 
fundamental research, although less well controlled variations (e e 
r.l,nss l.y sludcMs) may be employed »hen only coarse d,scnm, natron 
(eg, h.thcst i-d'l^wt^'lcachenwlh respect to some entenon 
component) ,s rcqu.rtd, and »l,cn the Urges eapected error ts recM- 

nizcd and accepted Various assessment techniques havf>KA/.n i i 

among wh.ch the more rchable and promrSlar to 
scales with operationally, or bchaviorally defined no] ^ 

(2) observation check lisU, and (3) forced choie'^ >=5 and^r units, 
shortcoming ol observation and assessment terhn ^ “c 
.abability, a shortcoming ,b.cb 
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readily be overcome with care to definition and to scale development, 
and with adequate training of the observers or judges 
Product measurements (estimates of the behavior or achievement of 
the pupils of teachers) have been widely acclaimed as desirable cntenon 
data, but have been infrequently used in the study of teacher behavior 
Actually, the seeming relevance and appropriateness of the measure 
ment of pupil behaviors and their pr^ucts as indicators of teacher 
perfonnance may be more apparent than real, for the producers of (or 
contributors to) pupil behavior or pupil achievement are numerous, and 
It IS difficult to designate and parcel out the contnbution to a particu 
lar "product” made by a speafied aspect of the producing situation, 
such as the teacher It also must be noted that the different facets of a 
product (various understandmgs, skills, and attitudes, etc , of pupils in 
vanous content fields and areas of personal behavior) are numerous, 
and each must be capable of valid measurement of at least partial 
isolation for study when the product approach to cntenon measurement 
IS employed The comparability of estimates of vanous components or 
aspects of a product (different pupil achievements, for example) also 
becomes a special problem when measurements of student behavior or 
achievement are employed as estimates of teacher behavior And when 
measurement of the product is accomplished by obtaining estimates of 
student change (i e , pre test^'post test data), the problem of vanable 
potential gam (students who score high on the initial measurement being 
closer to their ^ceilings ' than students who onginaliy score low arc to 
theirs) IS particularly plaguing to the researcher However, if the ra 
tionale of the product (student performance) cntenon is accepted and 
if the complex control problem presented by a multiplicity of pro- 
ducers and the multidimensionahty of the criterion can be satisfactorily 
coped with, student change becomes an intriguing approach to the 
measurement of teacher behavior 

!n cfeaing with ^ay of f&e sevvra/ approaches to ntcssuni'ig fhc cet- 
tenon, the researcher must be thoroughly familiar with, and guard 
agamst, the vanous sources of cntenon measurement bias, particularly 
those which have to do with (a) incompleteness and (i) contamination 
by conrelevant factors — conditions leading to invalid estimates of 
cntenon dimensions 

DCT«M«NAnON OF FREDiaOK OF A CSI7MJON 

After a cntenon dimension has been identified and desenbed and an 
appropnate method of cntenon measurement chosen, prediction of the 
cntenon (determination of conditions which conclatc significantly 
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mlh the cntmon dita.) usuaUy becomes a problem of major concern 
Tbis involves, frsi, the development of matenals and procedures for 
obtaming data which the researcher hypothesizes may be predictive of, 
or correlated with, the obtained cntcnon measurements, and, ntxl, 
determination of the eitent to which such hypothesized predictors are 
valid ior estimating the cntenoa behavior 

The eCfectiN eness ol a predictor is dependent upon a number of condi- 
tions, some having to do with the entenon data, some with the hypoth- 
esized predictor itself, and still others with the specific approach to the 
predictor-cntcnon relationship which is incorporated m the research 
design Questions like those noted below, therefore, represented basic 
concerns of the Teacher Charactcnstics Study as the derivation of 
correlates of dimensions of teacher behavior was planned and earned 
out 

la prediction to be attempted from single bits of information (eg, 
answers to single questionnaire, test, or inventory items) or from scores 
based on combinations of such bits of information forming sets of homo- 
geneous items, or scales? And, tf the latter, does the combination of bits m 
NoWt tqvial or differtotial weighting? 

Is the derivation of correlates (ongmal selection of items or combmations 
of Items, as predictors of the entenon) to be based upon expenence with 
a single sample, or has replication been employed mvolvtng multiple sam 
pies of teachen? 


Is validation of the predictors, and their ultimate use, to be with (a) 
additional random samples of the same population as the samples employed 
in denvmg the predictors (e g , cross-validation) or (t) samples of popula 
lions other than that from which the predictors were denved either (1) 
employing the same entenon measure (validity gencralualion) or (2) a 
diSerent entenon measure (validity extension)? 


Is prtdictioa to be attempted for ptedictor ditz znd cnlenou data which 
have been collected at apptoamately the same time, or uader condiuons 
where oblamms ol entenon dau n deUyed aud earned out with a ecu 
™rnoo P«4.ctor aud the 


1$ prediction to be attempted for situation, .h- i . j 

arc obuincd under incentive conditions fe tn * ^ prtdictor data 
tion for employment) or uader 

research)? * conditions (eg, as m basic 

Is prediction to be attempted for 

(a g , classroom disciplme) or for a comMsiie “"gly 

P® tc entenon made up of a num 
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ber of heterogeneous components or dimensions (e.g., over-ail teaching 
behavior)? * 

rREOJOASJUTy OF T£^« BEHAVIOR 

What are the possibilities of predicting teacher behavior? What are 
some of the limiting conditions? From what sorts of geoerallaations 
may the investigation of correlates of a criterion of teacher behavior 
proceed? 

It seems probable the summary statements which follow provide a 
reasonable starting point. Some of these are derived from rational 
analysis of the problems involved, but many atsA have substantial 
support from empirical data. 

1. The predictability of teacher behavior undoubtedly is affected by 
the muJiidirtunsioftaJUy oj the oter~all crilerion. There is accumulating 
evidence that prediction can be accomplished with better than chance 
results for speciffed criterion dimensions. On the other hand, the pre> 
(hctlon of over-all teacher behavior would seem problematicaL Cer- 
tainly it is possible only to the extent that some general agreement can 
be reached regarding the dimenrions comprising such behavior (in- 
volving, of course, acceptance of a common set of educational values) 
and how they should be combined to form a composite; and such a 
criterion by its very complexity limits the lihelihood of discovering 
significant predictors. 

2. The pre^ctability of teacher behavior varies, depending on the 
itgru o/ conlrol it is possible to exert in dealing with the multiplicity 
of predictors and the multidimensionaiity of the criterion. 

3. The predictability of a criterion behavior varies with the kind 
of measure employed ia ohUhung the criterion data. 

4. The predictability of a criterion varies with the adequacy (reli- 
ability and validity) of measures of (a) the criterion and (b) the pre- 
dictor variables. 

5. The predictability of a criterion is so limited by conditions asso- 
ciated with measurement of the criterion, measurement of predictors, 
and practical conditions, that relationships representing common 
variance of perhaps one-fifth or one-fouith of the total variance prob- 
ably approach the maximum to be expected except in chance instances. 

6. The predictability of a teacher behavior dimension from a speci- 
fied predictor probably varies depending upon the cultural milieu which 
provides the setting for an investigation, particularly the values and 
objectives prominent in the teacher-training curriculum at the time the 
teachers studied were in college. 
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7 Predictability of a cnfenoa behavior vanes direcUy with the, de- 
Eiec of similarity between the sample with respect to which predictors 
are denved and the sample to whidi the predictors are applied m a - 
tempting to delernnne predictor-cntenon relationships 

8 Predictability of a critenon dimension vanes with the particular 
Uachr population (eg. Grades 1-2 women teachers, men science 

teachers), and 5/«deni studied 

9 Predictabihty of a teacher behavior vanes inversely with the 
lime intend separatmg the obtaining of predictor measurements and 


entenon measurements 

10 Predictabihty of a entenon behavior probably vanes depending 
upon the association of incentive or nontneenhve conditions with the ob- 
taining of predictor data 

11 The regression of predictor measurements on entenon measure 
ments frequently is cumltncar (e g , positive correlation between 
amount of teacbmg expenence and certain entenon measures of teacher 
behavior of secondary school teachers during first five years or so, fol- 
lowed by leveling oS and decline m entenon estimates with extensive 
expenence) 

12 Prediction of teacher behavior must be considered largely m the 
acluatid sense, individual prediction, as generally is the case ux at- 
tempting to predict human behavior, is much more limited and is 
accomphshed with a lesser degree of confidence 


DEALING WITH THE «AS1C PROSUMS 

The activities of the Teacher Cbaractenstics Study m working toward 
Its major objectives were guided to a large extent by consideration of 
the aforementioned problems having to do with determination of the 
entena of teacher behavior (the major dimensions of teacher belmvxor) 
and with the validity of their prediction The Study’s research thus 
includes (1) designation of certain major dimensions of teacher classroom 
behavior, involving (o) development of appropriate observation and 
assessment procedures, (i) conduct- of systematic observations of 
teachers m their classrooms, and (c) carrying out of factorial analyses of 

havior, (2) following tocnmnition of major dimensions of 

‘s' ■>' s“cli dimensions, cowf«( of 

sysUmatic observation and assessment of relatively lanr? «rr,r,iea c 

-o':;.' ™ 
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classroom behavior and other teacher traits, and determination of 
significant predictor cntenon relationships by (o) administenng such 
materials to teachers for whom cntenon data were available, (b) 
analyzmg the responses to determme the value of each possible re- 
sponse as a predictor of a specified teacher behavior, and (c) casting the 
selected items into scoring keys which, m hght of the analysis, might be 
expected to be reliably related to the major teacher behavior dimen 
sions and traits, and (4) carrying out researches involving cross 
vaUdation, vahdity generahzation study, and vahdity extension study 
to obtam evidence relative to the probable usefulness of the scoring keys 

Samples Employed in the Research 

Generalizabihty of the results of any research is, of course, dependent 
upon the sampling procedure followed And ideally either a representa 
tive or random sample would be desired to provide maximum informa 
tion about the generalixabihty of research data resulting from the 
Teacher Characteristics Study to the popubtion of teachers of the 
United States 

Obviously, It was not possible under the existing educational system 
m this country to adopt either a random sampbng or representative 
sampling design Cooperation of school systems, schools, or teachers m 
a research project must remain voluntary m any decentralized system 
of education Furthermore, adequate population control data necessary 
for makin g possible adjustments for systematic errors m sampling are 
for the most part not available 

In the hght of the sampling difficulties encountered by the Study it is 
impossible to conclude that the samples employed were either repre 
sentative or known random samples of the totality of teachers in the 
United States It is appropriate therefore that the teacher characteris- 
tics mvestigatcd be described stnctly operationally in such standard 
tcTSRSsis "TCS lujderstandii^ fnendly behavior * TCS attitude to 
v,ardpupils,"TCSemotionalstability etc This is the same as sa> ing 
that the research findings apply most exactly to the h>-pothclical popu 
lation of which the teachers who voluntanly cooperated in ihe Study 
comprise a random sample The extent to which the results of the Stud> 
may be generalized to teachers in general or to any particular group 
of teachers is a function of the sinulanty between the teachers studied 
and the group m question at any particular time 

Withm the limits of sampling desenbed above activities of the 
Teacher Characteristics Study fell into three classes (1) those involving 
the observation of teacher classroom behavior and the selection of in 
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dimension by estimating the eztent to which one or the other pole o£ 
the dimension was approximated by the behavior of the teaser in 
question On the seven point scale, marhed occurrence of the behaviors 
described by one or the other of the poles of the dimension were assigned 
assessments o! one or seven, an assessment of four lepresentmg an 
average, or neutral, assessment with respect to the teacher behavior 
dimension under consideration 

The standardized procedure adopted by the Teacher Characteristics 
Study called for two observations of each teacher, the observations be- 
mg made at different times by different observers The two independent 
assessments of a teacher’s classroom behavior became the complete 
record for the teacher, provided the two assessments did not show sub- 
stantud discrepancy If the assessments were found to differ signif 
icantly with respect to a teacher behavior pattern, a third observation 
and assessment, made by a third mdependent observer, was earned out 
As a result of the direct observation and assessment of teacher class- 


room behavior and subsequent statistical analyses of the measurement 
data, several interdependent patterns of teacher behavior were sug 
gested Three in particular appeared to stand out m separate factor 
analyses of elementary and secondary teacher data 


TCS Pattern X",— warm, understanding, fnendly tt aloof, egocentnc, 
restneted teacher behavior 

TCS Pattern F* — responsible, busmesslilte, systemauc m evading, un- 
pUaned, slipshod teacher behavior 

TCS Pattern Z, — stimulating, imaginative, sujgcnt vs dull, routme teacher 
behavior 


It is of interest to observe that these behavior syndromes, TCS Pat- 
terns X„ Y», and Z„ are not entuely unique to the Teacher Charac- 
teristics Study They are supported not only by rational analysis of the 
teaching process but also by reports of other factor analyses of teacher 
behavior data which have appeared in the literature during recent 
months 

X„ Y„ and Z. scores derived from observers’ estimates of teacher 
behaviors m the classroom appeared to possess suffioent rebabibty to 
permit comparisons of teacher groups with reject to such patterns and 
also, to justify their use for entenon purposes m attemptmg to identify 
mv^jntory responses which might be used to predict teacher classroom 


^ong elementary school teachers, the Patterns X„ Y., and Z werp 
hgUy mterccTelatxd, a.d each al» seemed to be highly corrdaW 
with pupd behavior m teaebetp- classea. Amoog sejoniry 5^, 



teachers the mtercorrelations of the patterns were less high, that be- 
tween patterns (friendly) and Y, (organized) being of a very low 
order The three teacher classroom b^avior patterns were much less 
highly correlated with pupil behavior m regard to secondary teachers as 
compared with elementary teachers. 

Elementary and secondary teachers, as major groups, differed little 
with respect to mean assessments on Patterns X», Y,, and Hor^ever, 
Grades S-6 women teachers, represented by a relatively small sample, 
were assessed somewhat higher on the several classroom behavior 
patterns (particularly on T„) than teachers of other elementary grades 
Among secondary school groups, social studies teachers and nomen 
English teachers received the highest mean assessments on Pattern 
(friendly behavior) Women mathematics teachers (with noraen social 
studies teachers not far behmd) scored highest on pattern Ya (business- 
like behavior) Women social studies and science teachers surpassed 
other groups on Pattern Z, 

Teachers over 55 years of age received distinctly loner mean assess- 
ments on Pattern Xa (friendly), and also sbghtly loner vatb regard to 
Pattern Z, (stimulating), than younger teacher groups Teachers over 
40 years of age generally tended to receive higher mean assessments on 
Pattern Ya, this being particularly true of English-social studies 
teachers 

Among elementary teachers the mean assessments on (be classroom 
behavior Patterns Xa, Ya, and Za were slightly but insignificantly 
higher for married as compared nitb single teachers Among secondary 
mathematics-science teachers, single teachers received higher mean 
assessments on all three patterns than did those who were married 
With respect to English-social studies teachers, single teachers were 
assessed higher than married teachers on Pattern Y,, but somewhat 
lower on Patterns X, and Z« 

Mean assessments of teacher classroom behavior did not %afy signif 
icantly when teachers were classified according to scores on the sc\eral 
scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality fnvenlory and the 
AUport-Vernon Study of Values However, the “dominant and ' soci 
able’^ scales of the Thurstone Temperament Schedule did distinguish 
between teachers with respect to Pattern -V, (warm, friendly) and 
Pattern Z, (stimulating), the more highly assessed teachers tending tc 
attain higher scores on the Thurstone Temperament Schedule scales. 

In general, differences between teacher groups compared on the ob- 
served classroom behavior Patterns Xa, Ya, and Z, were not pronounced, 
and it IS of interest to note that scores yielded by the Teacher Cbarac 
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tenslics Schedule scales -Bhich were denved to prechct classroom be- 
Lvior Patterns X, Y, and Z, frequendy drstmgmshcd cMerent tMclmr 
groups more sharply and with greaUr assurance than did the X„ Y., 
and 2, entenon data. 


Patterns of Values, Verbal Ability, and Emotional Stability 
Inevitably the Teacher Characteristics Study sought other evidences 
of teacher behavior m addition to those provided by assessments of overt 
classroom performance In order to elUud the understanding of cona- 
tive and cognitive aspects of teacher behavior and to permit the more 
complete investigation of relationships between teacher characteristics 
and specified conditions of teaching, the Study undertook a number of 
researches directed at analyses of teachers’ attitudes, their educational 
viewpoints, their verbal inteUigence, and their emotional adjustment, 
and attempted to develop direct inquiry mstrumenls lor estimating 
from a leacbei’s responses liis status relative to such behavior domains 
In one set of studies a number of opinionnaires relating to teachers’ 
attitudes toward groups of persons contacted m the school were devel- 
oped and the organiiatvon of teacher attitudes was studied through fac- 
tor analysis In keeping with the results of the factor analyses, the Study 
centered its attention chiedy on the attitudes of teachers toward pupils, 
then attitudes toward administrators, and their attitudes toward fellow 
teachers and nonadministrative personnel 
The educational viewpoints of teachers with respect to cumcular 
organizatiSn and scope, pupil partiapation and class planning, academic 
achievement standards, etc , also were mvestigated (separately for 
elementary and secondary teachers) through the employment of direct- 
inquiry items and factor analysis of the intercorrelations among re- 
sponses The patterns of viewpoints which emerged were not clear cut 
from the standpoint of ready interpretation, and there seemed to be 
justification for considering teachers’ educational behefs from the 
standpoint of a smgle conlmuum, oversimplified perhaps by its designa- 
tion as a “traditional permissive’’ dimension 


To obtain estimates of the verbal understandmg of teachers, vocabu 
lary and verbal analogy items were constructed, espenmentaliy ad 
mmisteriid, aud th= responses analyied, the procedure culminalmg m 
c se ec ion o a small number of highly discnminating items com 
prising a verbal ability scale In a similar way forced choice, self- 
7'" prepared aud aualyaed to obtam items for 
L lhed.tn atabdily of teachers And to aid 

on 0 tendency to make a good unpression” when deahng 
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With responses to direct question materials, a set of items mtended to 
measure probable validity of response of teachers also was assembled 

Various studies and comparisons of the attitudes, educational view 
pomts, verbal understanding, and emotional adjustment of teachers 
were undertaLen in the course of the development of such measuring 
devices as those noted above Some of the trends which were observed 
included the foUowmg 

1 The attitudes of elementary teachers toward pupils, toward ad 
nun istrators, and also toward fellow tescbers and nn nathninif^ trutiv^. 
personnel in the schools were markedly more favorable than were sim 
liar attitudes of secondary teachers 

2 The attitudes of teachers who were judged by their pnncipals to 
be superior in teaching performance were significantly and distinctly 
more favorable toward pupils, and also toward administrators, than 
the attitudes of teachers who were judged by their principals to be un 
satisfactory or poor 

3 Neither amount of teachmg eapenence nor age appeared to be 
very highly assoaated with teacher attitudes, although there was a 
shght tendency for the attitudes of secondary teachers of greater expen 
ence to be slightly more favorable toward administrators and some 
what less favorable toward pupils than other expenence groups 

4 More favorable attitudes toward pupils were expressed by women 
teachers in the secondary school, but among elementary teachers there 
was a tendency for men to possess more favorable pupil attitudes than 
did women 

5 Teachers whose observed classroom behavior was judged to be 
more characteristically warm and understanding (TCS Pattern X,) and 
more stimulating (TCS Pattern Z,) possessed more favorable attitudes 
toward pupils and also more favorable attitudes toward administrators 

6 Actual pupil behavior in the classroom (based upon observers 
assessments) did not appear to be related to the attitudes held by 
teachers. 

7 The educational viewpoints expressed by secondary teachers were 
of a mere traditional or learning-centered nature, while those of elc 
mentary teachers leaned more in the direction of permissiveness, within 
the secondary school, science and mathematics teachers appeared more 
traditional m their viewpomts and English and social studies teachers 
more permissive m theirs 

8 Teachers judged to be more warm and understanding in their class- 
room behavior, and to a somewhat lesser extent those judged to be more 
stimulating, expressed more permissive educational viewpoints 
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Teichcrs judged to be more businesslike ind systematic showed a shght 

tendency toward more traditional viewpoints 

9 The verbal understanding scores obtamed by secondary teachers 
were significantly higher than those of elementary teachers, Enghsh 
and foreign language teachers eicellmg other subject matter groups 
witlun the secondary school 

10 Men teachers at both the dementary and secondary levels ap 
pcared to be markedly more emotionally stable than women teachers 

11 There was a tendency for dementary teachers who were judged 
to be warm and understanding in classroom behavior, and also those 
judged to be stimulalmg in their classes, to manifest superior emotional 
adjustment 

12 There seemed to be no observable relationship between scores on 
the validity of re^onse scale and the classification of teachers by 
amount of tcachmg expcnence, age, sex, grade or subiect taught, or 
observed classroom behavior 


Indirect Estimation of Teacher Qassroom Behaviors 
and Other Teacher Charaetensties 
The actual sampling of the teachers’ classroom behaviors usually is 
inconvement and frequently is impossible in practice And the employ 
ment of direct question inventory methods to obtain a sample of 
responses in a particular trait domain may result m distorted estimates 
if an incentive situation conducive to cither mtcntional or unintentional 


falsification to responses is involved 
To arcumvent some of these dilficuUies, an alternative approach to 
the estimation of teacher classroom behaviors and certam teaching 
related personal and social trails of teachers was undertaken— that of 
attempting to predict teacher traits and behaviors from correiaUs, or 
symptoms of those behaviors and traits Such a procedure is somewhat 
less satisfying than that which is based upon actual samples of the 
bchivior m question, but it is useful and is widdy onpUiyed tn Kisuut 
and the applications of science 


UsusUy, mdireol eslimstion through the use of correhtes would not be 
underlilen If direct eslimstion were feasible The chief, and very oh 

sious, disadsimtaEe of estimauon from correlates hesin the fact that it 

IS a step removed from direct estimation The amount of variance 

rnr^gireoTreUnidom ttrC-t^iLdir “1°“^ 
or less, even though the reUtion^ttXrhXtli^h.^on'’;^ 
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situation demands the accumulation of a reasonably large number of 
such correlates to permit useful indirect estimation The advantages of 
the use of correlates for measurement and prediction are, honever, 
substantial Hie employment of correlates makes measurement possible 
in areas of behavior which otherwise would be inaccessible in many 
practical situations It also often provides far more economical estima 
tion than does direct measurement Furthermore, it helps to a\oid 
distortion in the measurement of personal characteristics, which fre- 
quently occurs when there is a tendency to give soaaify acceptah/e 
responses And the use of correlates may enable the tappmg of subtle 
aspects of a criterion behavior which ordinarily elude description and 
are not immediately apparent from direct estimates. 

Much of the research conducted by the Teacher Characteristics 
Study was devoted to problems concerned with the determination 
of correlates (signs, symptoms, or mdicators) of teacher classroom 
behaviors, and also estimates of teacher attitudes, educational view- 
points, verbal abihty, and emotional stability To this end some 
twenty five different mstruments were invented by the project staff, 
each consisting of stimulus matenals hypothesized to evoke responses 
which might be correlated with various teacher characteristics The orig- 
inal mstruments employed a wide range of approaches involving self- 
judgment, interpretation of pictonally presented situations, estimation 
of unknown conditions, report of biographical data, indication of pref- 
erences, report of activities, and other data providing techniques 
Following a senes of preliminary response selection and validation 
studies, materials were selected from the original instruments and as 
sembled into a single booklet known as the Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule The Schedule, thus, wa ao omnibus self report type of 
inventory, made up of items cuUcd from the onginally separate in 
struments In its final form it consisted of 300 multiple choice and check 
list Items rchtmg to personal preferences, self judgments, frequcnlly 
engaged in acuvities, biographical data, and the like 
Employing as criteria (a) observers* assessments of teacher classroom 
behaviors X,, Ve, and Z, and (b) scores on the direct response seal s 
relative to teacher attitudes, viewpoints, verbal intelligence, and 
emotional stability (/?,„ Ruu Q,,, /.«, and S„), hundreds of 

response analyses were earned out Cntenon groups of teachers were 
selected with respect to each trait or behavior under slud> and response 
criterion correlations were obtained for each response to each item of 
the Teacher Characteristics Schedule This procedure was followed for 
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a vanety of conditions, and conelate sconng keys, employuig responKS 
associated with the cntenon behaviors as signs or indicators o! be- 
havior, thus were derived for a large number of teacher groups 
The most generally apphcable sets of sconng keys, and those most 
freouently used in other phases of the Study’s research, were tte AU 
Elementary Teacher Sconng Keys, the All Secondary Teacher Sconng 
Keys, and the AU Teacher Sconng Keys {based on elementary and 
secondary teachers combmed) Teacher Charactenstics Schedule scores 
became obtamable relatmg to the fo'lowing teacher characterrstics 


Teacher Charactensuc X„ — warm, understandmg, fncndly M aloof, ego- 
centric, restricted classroom behavior 
Teacher Characteristic Ytm — responsible, businesslilte, systematic vs evad* 
ing, unplanned, slipshod classroom behavior 
Teacher Characteristic — stimulating, imaginative vs dull, routine class- 

room behavior 

Teacher Characteristic — favorable vs unfavorable opinions of pupils 

Teacher Characteristic 2?i^, — favorable vs unfavorable opmions of demo- 
cratic classroom procedures 

Teacher Characteristic favorable vs unfavorab’e opinions of adiaims- 
trative and other school personnel 

Teacher Charactensuc Bm— ‘ learning centered ("tradiuonal ’) rr child- 
centered permissive’ ) educaUonal viewpoints 
Teacher Characteristic /•-superior verbal understanding (comprehension) 
«r poor verbal understanding 

Teacher Charactensuc 5«, — emoUonal stability (adjustment) er instability 


Reliability data iox the correlates sconng keys and vanons kinds of 
validity data relating to the several teacher charactcnsUcs were ob- 
tained Generally, the reliability coeffiaents fell between approximately 
70 and 80 The vahdity coeffiaents were of varying magmtude de 
pending upon the kmd of vahdity investigated (cross- validity, vahdity 
generalization, vahdity extension, concurrent vahdity, predictive 
vahdity), the particular teacher behavior or characteristic estimated, 
and the teacher group from which the key was denved and to which 
It might be apphed. Concurrent validity coeffiaents from correlate 
scores on classroom behavior Patterns X„ and Z„ for example, were 
typically belweea 20 and 50, predictive vahdity coeffiaents were 
similarly positive but generally low, seldom exceeding 20 or there 
Ibouu Cmss.vuhdut.ou wuj the upprouch employed to vuhdity study 
.u the of te^„ ultitudeu, toewpomU, verbul ubihty, uud emu- 
tiousf subdity Such coefEaentu typicufly were between 40 uud 60 
Intercoirekt.ons umong scores resultiug from the upphcatiou of the 
severul eorrelute sconug keys estuuutmg elussroom beh^Ls, utWodt 
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educational viewpoiats, verbal lotelligence, and emotional stability 
were positive and often substantiaL There appeared to be a notable 
tendency for cbaractenstics Xe, (warm, understanding), (stimulat- 
ing), and (permissive) to be highly correlated among elementary 
teachers, suggestmg a factor contributed to by fnendly and stimulating 
teacher behavior combined with permissive, child-centered educational 
viewpoints There also was a tendency for i?i«, and Qt, to be 

interrelated, suggesting a factor made up of organized teacher behavior 
and favorable opinions on the part of teachers regarding other persons 
These trend* were somewhat less evident among secondary teachers, 
but the Xm and —Be» combination (fnendly, warm behavior and per 
missive educational viewpoints) seemed again to be very much m 
evidence m one factor, and F** (businesslike, well-organiacd teacher 
behavior) appeared also to be prominent m a second major pattern 
Looking at the various findings which resulted from correlating 
Teacher Cbaractenstics Schedule scores with observers’ assessments of 
teacher classroom behavior, it appears that 
Among elementary teachers, AT, (warm, fnendly classroom behavior) 
IS best predicted by Zc, let, and 5,,, F« (businesslike, sys- 

tematic classroom behavior) is best predicted by Y„, and (stunulat 
mg classroom behavior) is best predicted by Z,, and X,f 
Among secondary teachers, X, (warm, fnendly classroom behavior) is 
best predicted by Xm, Z„, R^t, Stt, and If, Y, (businesslike, systematic 
classroom behavior) is best predicted by Yf, and Z» (stimulating class- 
room behavior) is best predicted by Z<« 

Some Compansons of Teachers in the Light 
of Estimated Characienstics 

The thud of the major objectives of the Teacher Charactcmtics 
Study was to compare the charactcnsUcs of teachers who had been 
classified with regard to various conditions The compansons sum 
marized here are made m bgbt of the several personal soaal traits 
measured by the Teacher CharactcnsUcs Schedule The approach is 
strictly taxonomic, and its purpose is to take a look at a cross-section of 
Amencan teachers during the first half of the decade beginning in 1950 
Compansons of teachers with reflect to their Schedule scores were, 
for the most part, replicated with the two samples, the Basic Aiul>sis 
Sample and Survey Sample, previously desenbed For some com 
pansoDS, however, such repheaUon was not possible certam control 
Items relating to geographic area m which teaching was performed, si« 
of community in whi^ school was located, etc., were incorporated in the 
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Teacier CharactensUcs Schedule booUet emplojcd in Ibc nalion wide 
suney, but were not a part ol the ongma! iorm oi the Schedule used 

mtb teachers paruapatmg m the basic analyses ^ , av 

The inferences reported in the foUowmg paragraphs are based on the 
mean scores of the groups of variously classified teachers 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS IM REUT10N TO AGE 
There appears to be little doubt about the existence of significant 
diScreuces betvreea teachers comprising different age groups with 
respect to a number of teacher characteristics Among 60 different F 
tests computed with the data for these teachers, 45 of the sets of dif- 
ferences between means were found to be significant at or beyond the 
05 le\el Generally, scores of older teachers (55 years and above) 
showed this group to be at a disadvantage compared with younger 
teachers, except from the standpomt of K*. (systematic and businesslike 
classroom behavior) and B„ (indicative of learning centered, traditional 
educational viewpoiDts) Younger teachers generally attained higher 
scores relative to the other scales 

Since the approach was cross-sectional rather than longitudinal, the 
question may be raised, but remains unanswered, as to whether these 
age differences are dependent pnmanly on changes m the teacher^s 
characteristics as be or she grows older and becomes more experienced, 
« on cuhnial inffuences, particularly those associated with emphases 
impressed on teachers during iheir training, which hav e some common 
effect upon a given generation of teachers Influences of this latter sort 
may differ substantially for the presently older age teacher groups who 
entered teaching some thirty five to forty years ago as compared with 
the younger age groups who have been subjected to a substantially 
different educational philosophy 

The implication for research and practice m the area of iparhor per- 
sonnel probably is that age must be taken into account as a relevant 
independent variable -whenever teacher characteristics are considered, 
that concerning personality, teacher variation with age mteracts with 
the mam effects sometimes described as contnbutors to teaching per- 
formance, and may either make differences m such mam effects appear 
important when they do not exist or obscure them when they reallv 
are present ^ 


^^^•^^^ItAOERlSnCS IN REIATION TO 
ECTENT of TEACHIHG BOERIENCES 
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classified according to age There was a general tendency for teachers 
with extended expenence to score lower than less experienced teachers 
on most of the variables Fe* (responsible, businesslike behavior in the 
classroom), however, was a notable exception, m this case the more 
experienced teachers scoring sgmficantly higher than the less expen 
enced 

COMPAWSOM OF THE TEACHER CHARAOERISTICS OF MEN AND WOMEN 

Men and women teachers m the elementary school appear to differ 
with respect to only four of the personal social characteristics studied 
Women score significantly higher than men with regard to Charac 
tenstic Yu, a finding that leads to the inference of less responsible, 
systematic, and businesslike classroom behavior on the part of the male 
teachers of elementary grades 

On the other hand, there is the suggestion (t ratios significant at the 
OS level in the Basic Analysis Sample, and differences m the same direc 
tion although not significant m the Survey Sample) that men clemcn 
tary teachers may be more favorable m attitude toward democratic 
classroom practices, more inclined toward permissive, child centered 
educational viewpoints, and more emotionally stable than women 
elementary teachers 

Differences between the sexes, often insignificant in the elementary 
school as noted above, were fairly general and pronounced among 
secondary teachers ivith women generally tending to attain significantly 
higher scores than men on (he scales measuring understanding and 
friendly classroom behavior (X«), responsible and businesslike class 
room behavior (F«), stimulating and imaginative classroom behavior 
(Zu), favorable attitudes toward pupils {Ru), favorable attitudes 
toward democratic classroom practice “permissive" educational 

viewpoints (—Bm) and verbal understanding (/«) Sfcn teachers scored 
significantly higher with respect to emotional stability (Se,) thaa did 
women teachers in the secondary school 

Breaking down the Basic Analysis Sample tor secondary teachers into 
subject matter groups, differences between men and women among the 
English-social studies teachers arc stnUngly hkc those found among 
elementary teachers, with only two significant trends to be noted— for 
women to score higher relative to responsible, systematic classroom be« 
havior (F«), and for men to score higher with regard to emotional 
adjustment (5‘») Among the Basic Analysis malhcmalics-scicncc 
teachers, the differences fit, with a few exceptions, the pattern found m 
the Survey Sample for secondary teachers in general. 
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TEACHER CHARAaERlStICS IN RELATION TO 
MARITAL STATUS 

In the Survey Sample when manlal status dassificalton is considctcd 
relative to elementary and secondary Itachers combined, only a (ew 
sigaificant differences are vn evidence Others apparently are obscured 
by the lumping together of teachers of different grades and subjects 
Significant F ratios ( 05 level) were obtained relative to responsible, 
businesslike classroom behavior (K«), stimulating classroom behavior 
(Zea), verbal understanding (/«i), and emotional stability Teachers 

who were not, and had not been, married scored significantly higher on 
the average than married teachers, with respect to responsible, business- 
like classroom behavior (y«) and verbal understanding (/,{), but the 
differences m means favored marned teachers when stimulating class- 
room behavior (Z„) and emotional stabUity (5.0 were considered 
Among elementary teachers, f ratios significant at the 05 level were 
obtained in both the Survey and Basic Analysis Samples for Xu, Vto, 
Zu, and J?e« Additional significant P ratios were obtained in the Survey 
Sample for R\u and Ru Where significant P ratios were obtained, i 
tests of the differences between means o! marned and single (never 
marned) teachers were significant and favored the marned group vnth 
respect to understanding, friendly classroom behavior (X»), responsible, 
busmesshke classroom behavior (F«*), stimulating classroom behavior 
(Zm), favorable attitude toward pupils (i?«i), and child centered educa- 
tional viewpoints (— BJ) 

Among secondary teachers in general (Survey Sample), highly signif- 
icant F ratios (and I ratios between married and single teachers) were 
obtained, with differences favorable to the single teachers relative to 
responsible, businesslike behavior (r„), favorable attitude toward 
democratic classroom practices (i?je.), permissive educational view 
points (-B«), and verbal understanding (/«), hut with married teachers 
attaining supe-ior scores relative to emotional stability (5.<) Similar 
differences were found in the Basic Analysis Sample relative to V 
U, and S„ 


In breakmg down the Basic Analysis Sample of secondary teachers 
into the component subject matter areas, the conclusions become still 
more specific to the subject matter group under consideration Amone 
malhematics-science Uachers, the single teachers scored higher than 
T'f"' i*" businesslike classroom be 

dassmom behavior (2„), favorable attitude 

toward democratic classroom practwes(8„), and verbal understlning 
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(Oi with married teachers att^nmg higher scores relative to emotional 
stability (S«). Among English-«ociaI studies teachers, the married 
group was significantly superior to the single group relative to under- 
standing, friendly classroom behavior (X*), favorable attitude toward 
pupils (^), and emotional stability while the single teachers were 
superior to the married teachers relative to responsible, businesslike 
classroom behavior (F**) and verbal understanding (/to). 

Quite apart from the actual differences relative to particular char- 
acteristics, it is important to note that the polterns of diferencos are not 
the same for the teachers responsible for different grades and subject 
matters, and although general trends are apparent, it probably is more 
important to recognize the Interaction of marital status with grade or 
subject taught when considering many of the teacher characteristics 
which have been studied, 

TEACHES CHAXAaEfUSnCS IN REUTIOH TO 
PaOEESSEO AVOCAtlONAL AaiVITlES 

Teachers who report frequent partidpation in any of a number of 
avocational activities (gardening, chess or cards, painting, sculpting, 
music, etc.) tend, as a group, to score higher on Xm, Fm, 

Qw, (child'Centered viewpoints), and Stt than teachers who do 
not report participation in any of these activities. Many of the differ- 
ences between partidpaots and nooparridpants are substantial and 
significant. Teachers who actively engage in outside-teaching interests 
appear generally to score relatively high on the characteristics measured. 

TEACHER CHARACTEWSna fM REIATION TO REUCJOUS ACTIWTJES 

Differences in mean characteristics scores between teachers professing 
various kinds of religious partidpation arc small. There is a sugges- 
tion, however, that teachers who partidpatc actively (membership on 
church committees, or teAching oS Sunday school class) may score 
somewhat higher on the understanding, friendly teacher classroom 
behavior variable (Xj) than teachers m general. 

It may be significant to note that at least 75 percent of the teachers 
in the Survey Sample reported listening to religious programs on the 
radio or reading relipous artidcs in papers and magaaines. Teachers as 
a group would appear to be religiously inclined. This finding has sup- 
port, also, in the recent survey conducted by the National Education 
Association which reported some 75 percent of the NEA sample to be 
active church members. 
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lUCHES CHARAaHlsnCS IM JILMIOM TO TYPE 
OF UMOEESRAOUME COaEOE AHENOED 

No dear picture is indicated relaUvc to score differences among 
secondary teachers when considered from the standpomt o£ kmd of 
cofiege in whiditeadner Ect dem^t ^ Tuu 
the scales measuring stimulaimg classroom behavior (2«) and child- 
centered educational viewpoints (-B-) yielded significant F ratios In 
these cases teachers {tom large universities scored higher than those 
attending other types of colleges 


TEACHER CHARAaERlSTICS IN REUTION lO ACADEMIC SUCCESS 
Considering teacher characteristics in relation to academic achieve- 
ment, the picture is a rather dear one with most of the scales (the excep 
tion being that having to do with emotional stability) yielding F ratios 
significant at the 05 levd Generally, the teachers who reported them- 
selves as having been outstanding students scored higher than the other 
groups relative to friendly, understanding classroom behavior {X^, 
responsible, businesshhe classroom behavior stimulating, imag- 
inative classroom behavior {2*.), favorable altitude toward pupils 
favorable attitude toward demoaalic school practices 
favorable attitude toward administrative and other school personnel 
penmssive, child-centered educational viewpoints (— B«), and 
verbal understanding (fs.) The mean scores decrease in a fairly orderly 
fashion as the "good" student, "average” student, and "poor” student 
groups are considered. 


TEACHER CHARAaERlSTICS IN REUTION TO INFLUENCES 
Aff EaiNG CHOICE OF TUCHING 

It is of interest to review the influences which individuals believe 
have affected their choice of teaching as a career and certain relation 
ships between such presumed influences and measured teacher char 
actenstics In a sense, the data show what might have been expected— 
that teachers who say they entered the profession because of its inlel 
Icctual nature, because they had liked school, and because of the public 
and soaal service character of teaching, generally scored higher on 
most of the teacher characteristics here considered, and persons who 
be^e teachers because they were advised (ur perhaps urged) to do 
M by parents ur FFbt.ves or because of attraclrveness of teachnrg from 
the staud^mt of desirable posrtum m the commumty and favorable 

prospects for advancement, scored rdalivdy lower. ^ 
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TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS (N RELATION TO ACTIVITIES 
DURING CHILDHOOD >WD ADOLESCENCE 

To what extent may certain characteristics of teachers be traceable to 
behavior patterns which were expressed in related, but different, chan- 
nels, long before the individual entered teaching as a profession? In this 
regard, such childhood and adolescent activities as "playing school,” 
"reading to children,” etc., were considered. 

Of particular interest is the compaiison of the scores of those teachers 
who participated in any of the activities inventoried with teachers who 
participated in twne of them. Significant t ratios {.05 level) were ob- 
tained between nonparticipation and participation in each of the 
activities studied with respect to understanding, friendly classroom be- 
havior (X«,), responsible, businesslike classroom behavior {Ye^, stimu- 
lating, imaginative classroom behavior favorable attitude toward 
pupils {iZ«), favorable attitudes toward democratic classroom practices 
(i?iee), favorable attitudes toward administrative and other school 
personnel (Qe*), and permissive vs. traditional educational viewpoints 
(Seo). Participation in schooMike activities during childhood and ado- 
lescence may offer significant dues to the present characteristics of 
teachers. Teachers who said they had “read to children” and "taken 
class for teacher” generally tended to score higher than others, 

TEACHER CHARAatRISTiCS (N RELATION TO SIZE OF SCHOOL 
Considering elementary and secondary teachers combined, the means 
of teachers classified according to "rize of school in which employed” 
differed significantly at the .05 level {P ratios) with regard to five of 
the characteristics studied: understanding, friendly classroom behavior 
(•X'eo), stimulating imaginative classroom behavior (/«.), favorable 
attitudes toward administrators and other school personnel {Qj), verbal 
understanding (/*,), and emotional stability {5V.). The pattern ia fairly 
clear. For these characteristics (as well as for K„, Rif, and — 
where mean differences existed, but did not attain statisticaisignificance) 
teachers in larger schools (seventeen to fifty or more teachere) scored 
higher, and those from small schools (one-teacher schools, and three- 
to five-teacher schools) scored lower. The differences were most extreme 
with respect to verbal understanding {J^). 

TEACHER CKARAaERISTICS IN REIATION TO SIZE OF COMMUNITT 
As might well be expected, the trend with regard to the means of 
teachers classified according to sixe of the community in which they 
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teach foUotv s generally that lor arae of sriool juat noted An^ysra oi the 
data suggests that teachers from smaller communities attam lower mea 
scores and those (rom larger commimrtics, higher mean scores— at leas , 
up to and mcludmg commumtres of 500.000 to 1,000,000 population 

Interestingly, teachers iromthe!argeslcities(l,000,000 and overpopula 

ton) scored relatively Ira (about as lom as teachers from the very ^aU 
communities) on most charactenstics, \erbal understanding (7*,) being 
a notable exception It seems probable that the teacher selection proce- 
dures m operation in large cities (e g , written and oral examinations) 
are geared to the selection of teachers high m verbal understanding, but 
less adapted to the vdentiacaiion of otlmr characteristics relating to 
personal and social quabties of the teacher 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS IN RELATION TO SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF 
COMMUNITY IN WICH SCHOOL IS LOCAT«> 

When the teacher characteristics were studied m relation to the 
socioeconomic level of the commumty m which the teachers' schools 
were located, F ratios significant at the 05 level were obtained with 
regard to X«o, Z^, i?i«, B„, /,<, and Generally, the lowest scores 
relative to understanding, friendly classroom behavior (■Va»), stimulat- 
mg, imaginative classroom behavior favorable attitudes toward 
democratic classroom practices (£t»)> verbal understanding (/«<), and 
emotional stability (< 50)1 and the most Irodtltonal, learning centered 
educational viewpomts scores were attained by teachers in com 
munities judged to be about average m socioeconomic level The rela 
lionship between socioeconomic level and several of the diaractenstics 
(e g , Z„, B„, and /,<) appears to be parabobc, with higher scores on the 
characteristics and /«<, and more permissive educational viewpoints 
scores being contnbuted by teachers m the groups representing com 
munities typified by both low soaoeconomic and high soaoeconomic 
levels Other relationships also appear to be generally curvilinear with 
little or no relationship apparent in movmg frQm*‘poverty'’ to "average” 
levels, but with a positive correlation trend suggested through the 
upper categories of the soaoeconomic classification employed 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS W RElATlOH TO GEOGRAPHIC AREA 
IN WHICH TEACHING IS PERFORMED ^ 

Teiciers Wiese schools were located m tie Middle Atlantic states 
and on the West Coast scored higher relative to Z„ and I., and were 

7-B “> Ibetr educational viewpoints 

( BJ lhan other Mclional groups Teachers from the WestCoast 
were highest of aU the geographic groups with respect to emohoS 
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stability (5*i) regard to Zt„ (stimulating, imaginative classroom 
behavior), the lowest sconng group was made up of teachers from the 
Midwestern states, with respect to Ih (verbal understanding), the 
lowest scoring groups were from the Mountam states and Southern 
states, and with regard to emotional stability (5«) the lowest mean 
scores were attained by teachers m the East Southern and Southern 
states The Midwestern and East-Southern groups of teachers were 
more traditional m educational viewpoints as compared with other 
groups, and Middle Atlantic and West Coast teachers were more per 
missive 

No s gnificant lifferences between teachers m different geographic 
sections of the country were found with regard to underslao^g, 
friendly classroom behavior (X»), attitude toward pupils attitude 
toward democratic classroom practices and attitude toiiard 

administrators and other school personnel (Q**) 

A Comparison of Teachers Assessed as Generally 
High and Generally Low 

One investigation conducted by the Teacher Charactcnstics Study 
was concerned with identifying, and then comparing, teachers who fell 
into different groups with regard to general classroom behavior One 
group was comprised of teachers, each of whom had received observer 
assessments one standard deiuation or more above the mean on each 
of the three classroom behavior patterns X,, r», and Z„ a second group 
consisted of teachers who were all between 2 of a standard deviation on 
either side of the mean on the three different teacher classroom be 
havior dimensions, and a third group was made up of teachers all 
of whom received observers’ assessments one standard devtatiou or 
more below the mean on each of the three classroom behavior dimension 
patterns 

After having identified teachers who qualified for membership m each 
group, an attempt was made to determine some of the distinguishing 
charactcnstics of the high, middle, and low groups, as revealed by 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule responses Of particular interest were 
responses of teachers generally assessed high which distinguished them 
from those generally assessed low 
For elementary and secondary teachers combined, some of the more 
notable charactenstics which distingiushed the high group from the 
low and the low group from the high are those which follow 
There was a general tendency for high teachers to be extremely 
generous in appraisals of the behavior and motives of other persons, 
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possess strong interest m reading and hterary affairs, be interested in 
music, pamting, and the arts in general, participate m social groups, 
enjoy pupil relaUonships, prefer nondirective (permissive) classroom 
procedures, manifest superior verbal mtelLgence, and be supenor with 
respect to emotional adjustment On the other hand, low teachers 
tended generally to be restrictive and cntical m their appraisals of 
other persons, prefer activities which did not mvolve dose personal con 
tacts, express less favorable opinions of pupils, manifest less high ver 
bal mtelbgence, show less satisfactory emotional adjustment, and 
represent older age groups 

Limitations of the Findmss of the Study 


In considenng the results growing out of the research conducted by 
the Teacher Charactenstics Study, it is important and proper to recall 
that one is dealing with inferences from empirical data and therefore, 
that (l) generaluation is appropnate only when made to populations 
which it seems reasonable to behevc are not significantly dissimilar to 
the populations employed m the Teacher Charactenstics Study, {^J) 
any obtained relatiooslups are hmited by, and may be expected to vary 
with, conditions such as those noted m the mtroductory chapters to 
this volume and in the first sections of this summary chapter, (3) all 
' condusioos ' or inferences to be drawn necessarily are approximate, 
as are all inferences based on empmeal data, which are by their very 
nature characterized by some degree of unreliability, and are prob 
ability estimates rather than statements of invariable relation shi ps, 
(4) relationships, differences, and predictions which have been noted 
are in terms of a%erages for groups of teachers, and, as is true of all such 
findings pertaimng to human behavior, greater confidence can be placed 
in the conclusions when they arc applied to groups of teachers (i e 
actuarial applications) and less when apphed to the individual case 
It IS also important to recaU that the daU, for the most part, relate 
to response response relationships derived from cross-sccUonal studies 
rathtr than antcccilcnt-conscquwt jditKntlnpj provided 

by longitudinal expenmentalion 


The usefu ness ol these research findings for the ptedicUoit of teacher 
behavior be greatest when the results are considered in an actuarial 
comcat, rather than m atUmpttng highly accurate predictions for given 
ndivjduals. and when there are ulen mtu account vacations mZT 
lionships found (e) among difierent classifications of teachers and <i) 
icth the use Of difierent appreachea to the pred.ctor.n™a^^^^^^ 
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Needed Research Relative to Teacher Characteristics 

The besearch reported m this volume has been of an essentially explore 
tory nature It is believed that the possibility of measurement m a \ cry 
complex area, that of teacher behavior, has been demonstrated and that the 
importance of a number of relevant variables which must be considered i 
investigations m this area has been pointed out 
One of the most important values of such a study might be expected to be 
the encouragement of further research and analysis of problems of teacher 
behavior It is believed that the availability of the Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule represents a significant step toward the provision of secondary ’ 
criterion data having known relationships to operationally defined teacher 
behaviors and persona! characteristics of teachers Use of the Schedule, 
employing correlates scales as more practical substitutes for criterion es 
Umales based upon direct observation and pupil change, makes possible 
the investigation of many problems not easily approachable These include 
appraual of the effectiveness of professional education factors, such as 
course content, curriculum, recruitment and advisement procedures etc , 
and analyses of m service conditions that influence teacher characlerutics 
The unknown answers to questions concerning teacher behavior, an 
swers which could do much to improve both teacher education and teaching 
practice, are legion, and the possible lines of further research into teacher 
characteristics are many— both of a (1) taxonomic or appraisal sort, de 
pendent upon data yielded by survey samples relative to teacher charac 
tenstics, (2) the experimental type, concerned with the determination of 
the effects of the introduction of a hypothesized influence upon criterion 
data relative to teacher characicnsiics The number of possible invcsiiga 
tions of teacher behavior is limited only by the insight and creative imag 
ination of research workers in the area Those noted below represent only 
a few of many studies which should be conducted to advance ihc frontiers of 
knowledge re^rding (he teacher and the conditions which affect icaiher 
behavior The projects listed are merely some of those that loom more 
prominently m the minds of the Study staff because they are direci out 
growths of steps already taken by the research reported m this volume 

1 Extension of the Survey Study, aimed at a sample of perhaps IC 000 
teachers 

2 Periodic cross sectional appraisal studies, similar to the Survey Stud>, 
at intervals of perhaps five years, and extending over a l»ent> five to 
fifty year span, to determine possible changing trends m the charac 
teristics of American teachers 

3 Studies of the influence of different kinds of teacher education pro- 
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erams, education courses, course content, practice teaching, and educa- 
tional eipenences on developing patterns of teacher characteristics, 
particularly teacher behaviors X (understanding, friendly classroom 
behavior), Y (responsible, busmesslike classroom behavior), and Z 
(stimulating, imaginative classroom behavior) 

4 SU’dita of the influence of different m service experiences of teachers, 
both organized and informal, upon patterns of teacher characteristics 

5 Longitudinal studies of teacher characteristics, and changes in char- 
acteristics, based upon readministration of the Schedule each five years 
to the same teachers, over a span of perhaps twenty five jears of the 
teacher’s life 

6 Comparative studies of teacher characteristics, based upon adminis- 
tration of the Schedule, and translations thereof, to teachers of dif- 
ferent national, political, and cultural backgrounds 

7 Comparisons of the Schedule scores of education students and students 
enrolled m other college departments and professional schools 

8 Comparisons of Schedule scores of teachers with those of other occupa- 
tional and professional groups (lawyers, physicians, ministers, execu- 
tives, sales personnel, etc ). 

9 Follow up studies of classroom b^aviors of teachera for whom Schedule 
scores had been obtained when they were college students 

10 Readministration of the Schedule to teachers in service who had com- 
pleted the Schedule ongmally when they were students in college 

11 hddiuonal studies of “pupil change” and its lelation to Schedule scores 

12 Analysis of Schedule scores of teachers selected by various organua 
tions and groups as particularly outstanding (e g , “teacher of the 
year") 

13 Analysis of opinions of superintendents of schools (subclassified by 
geographic area, sue of school, auspices of school, etc.) with regard to 
their conception of characteristics contributing most prommently to 
“teaching effectiveness ” 

14 Analyses of relationships between Schedule scores and scores on vanous 
commerually available tests and personality inventones 

15 Factor analyses of Schedule scores of elementary and secondary 
teachers 

16 Research into the refinement of observing and assessing techniques, 
leading perhaps to the development of behavior check, lists and forced' 
choice scales, to the end of providing more valid behavior m nrocest 
cnlenon data 


17 Devdopment and icSatmeiit of predictor (correlate) matenals sucl, 
as those comprising the Schedule (e g , development of large reservoirs 
of comparable test items, development of "suppressot" scoring Ireys 

pattern aDal}rses of responses, etc) “ ^ 
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Staff of Teacher Charactenstics Study* 

Director Dr David G Ryans Chairmaa, Departnent of Educa 
tional Psychology, University of Texas, formerly Professor of 
Educational Psychology, Umversity of California, Los Angeles 

Centrsf OfHce Staff 

Miss Joan Aubuchon, Secretary (1956-58) 

Air Hilton Barry, Statistical Clerk (I949-a0) 

AIus Beverly Bennett, Statistical Clerk (1949-51) 

Miss Renee Chudnoff, StatisUcal Clerk (1951-52) 

Airs Dorothy Cloutier, SecitUry (1951-52) 

Air Louis Cohen, Statistical Clerk (1949-51) 

Miss Helen Curcio, Statuucal Clerk (1951-55) 

Mrs Claire Danneskiold, Statistical Clerk (1950-52 
Mr Rez Danneskiold, Statistical Derk (1950-52) 

Dr James Degan, Consultant (1950-51) 

Mrs Joyce Dickey, Statistical Clerk (1954-55) 

Air Mbert du Aime, Art Assistant (1950-52) 

Miss Opal Goodrich, Statistical Clerk (1949-50) 

Miss Joanna Hart, Statistical Clerk (1952-53) 

Mr George Holloway, Statistical Clerk (1949-50) 

Miss Floy Hopkins, Statistical Clerk (1949-50) 

Mr Alfred Jackson, Statistical Clerk (1950-51) 

Ain Dons Jackson, StatisUcal Clerk (1951-52) 

Mr Eugene Jacobs, Statistical Oerk (1950-51) 

Mr Kenneth King, Statistical Clerk (1949-51) 

AIiss Audrey Kopp, Statistical Clerk (1952-55) 

AIiss Shirley Krause, Secretary (1948-50) 

AIiss Alargaret I^mpher, Statistical Clerk (1951-52) 

Airs Bemta Leavitt, Statistical Clerk (1951-54) 

Miss Mary Alarks, Statistical Clerk (1951-52) 

Airs Jane Matlocks, Secretary (1950-51) 

AIiss Jean AIcCuilocb, Secretary ( 1951 ) 

AIiss Alice Aleycrs, Statisucal Clerk (1949-50) 

Miss Kenee Miller, Secretary (I9S'4-56) 

AIiss £da Alae Earns, Statistical Clerk (1952 S3) 

AIiss Dorothy Pierce, Statistical Clerk (1951 52) 

AIiss Cathy Pntchird, Statistical Clerk (1955-54) 

Miss Alanlyn Ripka, Statisucal Clerk (1949-50) 

Miss Irene B Robbins, Secretary (I9SZ-54) 

Dr David G Ryans, Director (1948-58) 

AIiss Alarjory Sadoff, Statisucal Clerk (1949-50) 

* A lut of the metaben of the Cosuultec oa T<*eha C&MactemCiCS Study srpuxt 
oa piae u. 
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Dr May Seagoe, Assoaate Director (1948-50) 

Mr Carletoa Shay, Statistical Clerk (1949-Sl) 

Mrs Hanna Shay, StatisUcal Clerk (1949-50) 

Dr M Stephen Sheldon, Statistical Aide (1956-57) 

Mrs Winifred Smith, Statistical Clerk (1950-51) 

Miss Elizabeth Stem, Statistical Clerk (1951-52) 

Mrs Minchcn Strang, Statistical Clerk (1945-49) 

Mrs Louise Unsta, Statistical Clerk (1952-54) 

Dr Robert Voas, Statistical Clerk (1949-51) 

Dr Edwin Wandt, Research Associate and Statistician (1945-51) 
Mr Howard Webster, Art Assistant (1952-53) 

Miss Elizabeth Winkler, Statistical Clerk (1949-50) 

Dr Theodore Yuhas, Statistical Clerk (1949-50) 

Mr James R Ziegler, Research Associate and Statistician (1951-56) 
Miss Seville Zipser, Statistical Clerk (1953-54) 

Refd Staff 

Dr Melvin Anderson, Observer (1952-53) 

Dr Richard Axen, Observer (1951-52) 

Dr Adolph Brugger, Observer (1952-53) 

Mr Francis Diaz, Observer (1952-53) 

Mrs Eleanor Ehmann, Observer (1948-49) 

Miss Verna EUis, Observer (1949-50) 

Dr Glen Fulkerson, Senior Observer (1951-54) 

Dr John Gowan, Observer (1950-53) 

Dr Terrance Hatch, Observer (1952-53) 

Mr Elly Heckschcr, Observer (1952-53) 

Mr VirgU Howes, Observer (1951-52) 

Mrs Mildred Hughes, Observer (1953-54) 

Dr Alfred C Jensen, Semor Observer (1949-51) 

Mrs Elaine McGee, Observer (1952-53) 

Dr Henry McGee, Observer (1952-53) 

Mr Francis Miller, Observer (1951-52) 

Dr Arthur Phelan, Observer (1949-50) 

Mrs Enid Reiser, Observer (1951-52) 

Mr Lawrence Reiser, Observer (1951-52) 

Mrs Barbara SebasUan, Observer (1952 53) 

Mrs Helen SheaU, Observer (1948-50) 

Dr Dennis Smith, Observer (1952-53) 

Mrs Ruth SUnley, Observer (1950-51) 

Mr Harry Woods, Observer (1952-53) 



APPENDIX C 

Research Projects Completed by the Teacher 
Characteristics Study, 1948-55 


1 Development of Classroom Observation Record and Accompanying 
Glossary 

A Elementary Teacher Form, 1948-49 
B Secondary Teacher Form 1949-50 
C All Teacher Form 1951-52 

2 Observer Reliability Studies 

A No 1, Elementary Teachers, 1948-49 
B No 2, Secondary Teachers, 1949-50 
C No 3, Secondary Teachers, 1951-52 

3 Development oi Educational Viewpoints Inquiry 
A Elementary Teacher Form, 1948-49 

B Elementary Principal Form, 1948-49 
C Secondary Teacher Form, 1919-50 
D Secondary Principal Form, 1949-50 

4 Relationships between Teachers' Scores on the Rosenav^eig Picture 
Frustration Study and Observed Classroom Behaviors, 1948-49 

5 Development of an Equal Appearing Intervals Scale Measuring Atti> 
tude Toward Teachers and Teaching, 1948-49 

6 Development of an Equal Appearing Intervals Scale Measuring Atti 
tude Toward Pupils, 1948-49 

7 Development of an Incomplete Statements Test and Study of Teachers’ 
Responses in Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors. 1918-49 

8 Development oi a Picture Situation Test and Study of Teachers' Re 
sponses in Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 1948-49 

9 Development of Homonyms Test and Study of Teachers' Responses in 
Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 1948-49 

10 Development oi Synonym Antonym Assoc aiion Tests and Study of 
Teachers' Responses in Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 
1948-49 

A Form CA 1 — Free Response 
B Form CA 2 — Free Response 

11 Development of Estimating Tests and Study of Teachers' Responses m 
Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 1W8-49 

A Form J I 
B Form J 2 

J2 Development of an Individually Administered Picture Preference Test 
(Form Y) and Study of Teachers' Responses in Relation to Observed 
Classroom Behaviors, 1948-49 
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13 Devslopmrat of an Expressive Movement Test and Study “' Tenets’ 
Responses in Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors 1948-d9 

14 Development of a Free rVssociauon (Fluency) Test and Study of 
Teachers’ Rtsponses m RelaUon to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 
191 8 1 9 

15 Development of Controlled Word Assocution Test and Study of 
Teachers’ Responses m Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 
1948-49 

A Form CA 1— Multiple Choice 
B Form CA 2— Multiple Choice 

16 Development of a Picture Tide Test and Study of Teachers’ Re 
sponses m Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 1948-49 

17 Development of a Case History Questionnaire and Study of Teachers' 
Responses m Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 1948-49 

18 Study of a Case History Check List and Study of Teachers’ Responses 
in Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 1948-49 

19 Development of an Activity Log and Study of Teachers’ Responses in 
Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 1948-49 

20 Development of a Desirable Undesirable Trait Check List and Study of 
Teachers Responses in Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 

1948- 49 

21 Responses of Teachers to the Educational Vienpomts Inquiry in Rela 
tion to Tbeu Observed Classroom Behaviors, 1949-50 

22 Relationships between Scores Yielded by Scales of the Minnesota 
iluluphasic Personality Inventory and Observed Teacher Behaviors, 

1949- 50 

23 Relationships between Scores Yielded by Scales of the Thurstone 
Temperament Schedule and Observed Teacher Behaviors, 1949-50 

24 Relationships between Scores Yielded by Ibe AUport Vernon Study of 
Values and Observed Teacher Behaviors, 1949-50 

25 Development of a Teacher Preference Inventory (PI 49a) and Study of 
Relationships between Inventory Responses and Observed Teacher 
Behaviors 1949-50 

26 Development ol Likert Type Scales Measunng Teachers’ Attitudes 
Towartl Groups Contacted lo the Schools, 1949-30 

A Attitude Toward Administrators 
B Attitude Toward Supervisors 
C Attitude Toward Pupils 
D Attitude Toward Parents 
E Attitude Toward Teachers 

F Atutude Toward Nonteaching Employees of the Schools 
G AtUtude Toward Democratic Classroom Procedures 

H Attitude Toward DemocraUcAdmimstrative Procedures 

27 Devefopm^t of a S.n.ct«rod Pmferoaca Tost (fL 2) and 
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Study of Teachers' Responses m Relation to Obser\ ed Classroom Be- 
haviors, 1949-50 

28 Development of Verbal Preference Di\entor 2 es and Study of Teachers’ 
Responses in Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors, 1949-50 

A Form B 
B Form N 

29 Development of a Biographical and Activity Check List and Study of 
Teachem’ Responses m Relation to Observed Classroom Behaviors 
1949-50 

30 Criterion Studies Factor Analysis of Observed Classroom Behaviors of 
Elementary Teachers, 1949-50 

31 Prehminaiy Study of Relationships between Observed Teacher Be- 
haviors and Selected Personal Data and CondiUons of Teaching, 
1949-50 

A Observed Behaviors of Teachers Classified According to School 
System m Which Employed 

B Observed Behaviors of Teachers Classified According to Soaoeco 
nomic Status of Neighborhood in tt hich School Served fay Teacher 
Is located 

C Observed Behaviors of Teachers Classified According to Amount of 
College Training 

D Observed Behaviors of Teachers Classified According to Amount of 
Teaching Erpenence 

£ Observed Behaviors of Teachers Classified According to XfanLal 
Status 

F Observed Behaviors of Teachers Classified According to the Extent 
oi Teacher’s Agreement With School Pnnapal in Response to the 
Educational Viewpoints Inquiry 

32 Study of Teacher Empathy Based on the Comparison of Picture 
Preferences of Teachers and Their Pupils, 1949-50 

33 Analysis of Biographical and Activity Data Reported by Teachers 
Classified According to Grade or Subject Taught, 1949-50 

34 Comparison of Patterns of Teacher Beba^iorm Different Commuaiiies 
1949-50 

35 Sex Differences in Teachers’ Responses to Preference Inventory and 
Biographical and Aclivily Check last Items, 1949-50 

36 Studies of CnUcal Incidents in Teaching, 1949-50 
A CnUcal Incidents in Secondary Teaching 

B CnUcal inadents in Elementary Teaching 

37 Validation Studies of Selected Preference Inventory and Biographical 
and AcUvity Check List Matcnals 1949-50 

38 RelaUon of Responses to (1) A Structured Picture Preference Test 
and (2) Certain Personality Traits Revealed by Verbal Inventory Ma 
tcnals, 1949-50 
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39 Factor Analyses oITeacheia* AtUludtt, 1950-Sl 

40 Assembly oi PteUimnary Form o( a Single Booklet Teacher Charac 

tensucs Schedule (FotmX), 1950-51 

41 Cntema Studies Factor Analysis of Observed Classroom Behaviors of 

Secondary Teachers, lOSd-Sl 

42 Preliminary Study at Secondary School Level of Certain Conditions 
Frequently Believed To Be Associated with Teaching, 19oO-51 

43 Intenm Validation Studies of Teacher Characteristics Schedule (Form 
X) Items, 1950-51 

44 Study of Teacher Characlcnstics Schedule Responses of Teachers m 
Relation to Ratings Assigned by School Pnnapals Study No 1, 
1950-51 

45 PteUtninaty Studies of the Relation between Responses to the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule and Form Q and L Scores of the Amencan 
Couna! on Education Psychological Examination, I9S0-5f 

46 Comparison of Item Test Correlations with Item Cntcnoo (Pnn 
opals Ratings) Correlations for Test Items Meosunng Professional 
Educational Information, 1950-51 

47 Study of the Relationship between Pupil Behavior and Teacher Be 
havior 1950-51,1954-55 

43 Comparison of Attitudes of Contrasting Groups of Teachers, 1951-52 

49 Revision of Teacher Chataclensiics Schedule, 1951-52 
A EUmeniary Teacher Form 

B hlathematics Soence Teacher Form 
C English-Social Studies Teacher Form 

50 Some Clues Relative to the Bases of Pnnapals' Ratings of Teacher 
Effectiveness, 1951 52 

51 Relation between Scores of Teachers on the Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule and the National Teacher Examinations, 1931-52 1953-54 

52 Follow up Observations of Teachers Employed in a Public School 
System Teachers Who Completed the Teacher CharactensUcs Sched 
ule as College Students Poor to Teaching Expenence, 1951-54 

53 Study of Teacher CharactensUcs Schedule Responses of Teachers m 
RelaUon to RaUngs Assigned by School Pnnapals Study No 2 


54 

55 


A Elementary Teachers 
B Mathematics-Science Teachers 
C English Social Studies Teachers 


Observer Reliability Studies VanaUon 
over a Penod of One Year, 1952-54 


in Assessed Teacher 


Behaviors 


Cnlenon Studies 
Data 1902-53 


Co«pan»n of MeU.od, ol We.ghtog Cnlenon 


06 Studies oi Rel.ab,l..y „t Sconng Koys of the Toacher Charactonsttes 
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Schedule The Stability of Response of Test Retest over Penods of 
Two-Three Years, One Year, and Three Weeks, 1953-54 

57 Follow up ObservaUoDS of Teachers Employed in a Public School 
System Teachers Who Completed the Teacher CharactensUcs Schcd 
ule as Part of the School System's Teacher Selection Program, 1953-54 

58 Resume of Teacher Personnel Research m Progress m the United States 
in 1953, 1953-54 

59 Extension of Teacher CharactensUcs Schedule, 1953-54 
A Elementary Teacher Form 

B Mathematics-Saencc Teacher Form 
C English-Social Studies Teacher Form 

60 Item Analysis Studies Determining the Division Points lor Cntcnon 
Groups Based on Observation Data, 1953-54 

61 Development of an Ommbus Pupil Inquiry for the Estimation of Pupil 
Status and Change in Grade 4, 1953-54 

62 Observer Reliability Studies 1952 S3 Observations, 1953-54 

63 Development of a Short Inventory for Estimating Verbal Ability, 
Emotional Adjustment, and Validity of Response, 1953-54 

64 Compansoa of Women Graduates of a Umversity Elementary Teacher 
EducaUon Curriculum with Teachers Holding Emergency Credentials, 
1953-54 

65 Study of Teacher CharactensUcs Schedule Responses of Teachers Who 
Left the Teaching Profession (not completed), 1953 54 

66 The Use of a High Speed Electronic Computer in Carrying Out Item 
Analyses, 1953-54 

67 Comparison of Older and Younger Teachers' Responses to the Thur 
stone Temperament Schedule (Pressey) 1953-54 

68 Item Analysis Studies Companson of Cross ValidaUon Data Obtained 
from Different Procedures of Item Selection Employed m the Develop- 
ment of a Predictor, Study No 1, 1953 54 

69 Observer Reliability Studies Reliability of the Basic Dimensions 
Listed on the Classroom ObservaUon Record, 1953-54 

A Reliability of ObservaUons for Elementary Teachers 
B Reliability of Observations for Secondary Teachers 

70 Observer Reliability Studies DifferencesbetwcenObservcrsinNumbcr 
of Confirming Observations Required 1953-54 

71 Development of Correlates Keys Based on Self Reports of Typical Be- 
havior for the Prediction of Verbal Ability, Emotional Adjustment, and 
Validity of Response, 1953-54 

72 Studies of the Reliability of Sconng Keys of the Teacher Charac 
tenstics Schedule Plus Key and Minus Key Correlations, 1954-55 

73 Item Analyses of the Teacher CharactensUcs Schedule and Develop- 
ment of Factor X, Factor Y, and Factor Z Sconng Keys for Vanous 
Samples of Teachers, 1954-55 
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Key 71 (Grades 1-2 WomeaTcachera) 

Key 72 (Grades 3--4\VoraeaTeaclie«) 

Key 73 (Grades S-6 Womca Teachers) 

Key 74 (Grades 3-6 Women Teachers) 

Key 75 (Grades 1-6 Women Teachers) 

Key 76 (Grades 5-6 Men Teachers) 

Key 77 (Grades 3-6 Men Teachers) 

Key 78 (Grades 5-6 Men and Women Teachers) 

Key 79 (Grades 3-6 Men and Women Teachers) 

Key 143 (Grades 1-4 Women Teachers) 

Key 150 (Grades 3-6 Men Teachers and Grades 5-6 Women Teachers) 
Key 111 (AU-Elcmentaty Teachers) 

Key 81 (MathemaUcs— Men Teachers, Secondary School) 

Key 82 (Mathematics— Women Teachers, Secondary School! 

Key 83 (Sacnce — iten Teachers, Secondary School) 

Key 84 (Saence — Women Teachers, Secondary School) 

Key 85 (English — Men Teachers, Secondary School) 

Key 86 (English— Women Tcadiers, Secondary School) 

Key 87 (Social Studies— Men Teadicts, Secondary School) 

Key 83 (Social Studies— Women Teachers, Secondary School) 

Key 39 (MathenuUcs*Scieace— Men Teasers, Secondary School) 

Key 90 (Mathematics-Soence— Women Teachers, Secondary School) 
Key 91 (Eagluh-Social Studies— Men Teachers, Secondary School) 
Key 92 (English- Socul Studies— Women Teachers, Secondary School) 
Key 93 (MathemaUcsTeachers, Men aodWomen, Secondary School) 
Key 94 (Science Teachers, Men and Women, Secondary School) 

Key 95 (English Teachers, Men and Women, Secondai^ School) 

Key 96 (Soaal Studies Teachers, Men and Women, Secondary School) 
Key 97 (Mathematics-Sciencc Teachers, Men and Women, Secondary 
School) 

Key 98 (English-Social Studies Teachers, Men and Women, Second- 
ary School) 

Key 100 (Mathematics, Saence, English, Sooal Studies Teachers, Men 
and Women, Secondary School) 

Key 99 (hten and Women, Elementary and Secondary Teachers) 
74. Cntenoa Studies Refinement ot Dimensions ol Observed Teacher 
Behavior, 1954-55 

75 Case Study of Twenty Highly Selected Elementary Women Teachers 
1954-55 ' 

J6 Jntemlauooships among Cntena of Teacher Behavior Derived (rom 
ObservaUon Data, 1954-55 

78 Theory Development a»d the Study of Teacher Behavior, I9J4-S5 
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79 Teacher CharactemUcs Schedule Scores of College Students m Teacher- 
Tralniug Cumcula, 19S4-SS 

80 Item Analysis Studies CompansoQ of Cross-Vahdatlon Data Obtained 
from DiSerent Procedures of Item Selection Employed in the Develop- 
meat of a Predictor, Study No 2, 19S4-5S 

81 Corapanson of the Predictive Power of Scoring Keys Derived from 
Different Samples When Used To Predict an External Cntenon 1954- 
SS 

82 Cross-Validation of Factor X, Factor V, and Factor Z Keys of the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule, 19S4-S5 

A Key 99 
B Key 100 
C Key 111 

83 Item Analysis Studies Considerations m the Determination of Cn- 
tenon Groups for Item Analysis, 1954-55 

84. Some Charactenstics of Teachers Judged To Be Generally Supenor in 
Classroom Behaviors, 1954-55 
A Characteristics of Supenor Elementary Teachers 
6 Charactenstics of Supenor Secondary Teachers 

85 Some Charactenstics of Teachers Judged To Be Generally Infcnor with 
Respect to Classroom Behaviors, 1954-55 

A Charactenstics of Infenor Elementary Teachers 
£ Charactenstics of Infenor Secondary Teachers 

86 Comparisons of the Teacher Characteristics Study (1) Mail Survey 
Sample and (2) Basic Observed Sample, 1954-55 

87 Observer Reliability Studies Comparison of Differences between 
Teacher Behavior Assessments Assigned by the Same Two Observers 
with Varying Intervals of Time Lapsing between Observations, 1954- 
55 

88 Cntenon Scores for Verbal Ability, Emotional Adjustment, and Valid 
ity of Response in Relation to “Correlates’' Scores Denved from the 
Teacher Charactenstics Schedule, 1954-55 

89 Teacher Charactenstics Schedule Scores of Teachers Compared with 
Assessments of Observed Behavior of Their Pupili, 1954-55 

90 Relation of Teacher Charactenstics Schedule Scores and Practice 
Teaching Marks of Teachers in Training, 1954-55 

91 Effects of Adjusting Teacher CbaractensUcs Schedule Keys for “Fak 
mg” or “Tendency To Make a Good Impression,” 1954-55 

92 Intcrcorrelations among Ten Scores Yielded by the Teacher Char 
aclenstics Schedule, 1954-55 

A IntercorreJatJoas among Scores Yielded by AIi*Teacher Keys (Key 

99) 

B IntercorrelatioQS among Scores Yielded by Secondary Keys (Key 

100 ) 
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C IntciconcUuons among Scores Yielded by Elementary Keys 
(Key 111) 

D Inlercorrelauons among Scores Yielded by Mathematics-Science 
Keys (Key 97) , , „ ■ o j 

E Intercorrelations among Scores Yielded by English-Social Studies 
Keys (Key 98) 

F Intercorrelations among Scores Yielded by Various Scoring Keys 
Employed in Special Study Sample 

93 Study ol Teacher Characteristics Scores oi Teachers ol Business 
Education and Foreign language, 19S4-5S 

94 Validauon Studies RelaUoaships between Teacber Charactcnslics 
Schedule Scores and Classroom Behavior Assessments ol Teachers 
Observed during First Years ol the Project 19S4-S5 

A Studies of Elementary Teachers 
B Studies of Secondary Teachers 

95 Some Data on the Prediction ol Teacher Behaviors from Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule Responses Hold Out Samples 1954-55 

A Elementary Teacber Hold Out 
B Secondary Teacher Hold Out 

96 The Predictive Power ol Teacber Characteristics Schedule Keys with 
Samples of Population Differing from the Population from Which the 
Keying Samples Were Drawn 1954-55 

97 A Further Note on the Predictive Power of Teacher Charactenslics 
Schedule Keys Applied to New Samples 1954-55 

98 Comparison of Teacher CharactensUcs Schedule Scores of Various 
Teacher Groups 1954-55 classified according to 

A Sex 
B Age 

C Alantal Status 
D Amount of Teaching Expenence 
E Type of College Attended 
F Source of Support While m College 
G Auspices of School ui Which Teaching 
H Section of Umted Sutes m Which Teaching 
I Size of Community in Which Teaching 
3 Size ol School jQ Which Teaching 
K Economic Status ol Community in Which Teaching 
L Cultural Level of Community in mich Teaching 

N 'i “• Schiwl System m Which Teaching 

N Methodological Emphasis of Teacher ^ 

O College Maths Earned 
P Youthful Acuvnues Paitiopated In 

Q Religious Actmlies Participated In 

R Bcceat PaitiapiUon m Various Cultural AcUviUcs 
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